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OS WORDSWORTH'S POETRY. 



Heretofore, upon one impulse or another, I have 
retraced fugitive memorials of several persons cele- 
brated in our own times ; but I have never undertaken 
an examination of any man's writings. The one labor 
is, comparatively, without an effort ; the other is both 
difficult, and, with regard to contemporaries, is invidi- 
ous. In genial moments the characteristic remem- 
brances of men expand as fluently as buds travel into 
blossoms ; but criticism, if it is to be conscientious and 
profound, and if it is applied to an object so unlimited 
as poetry, must be almost as unattainable by any hasty 
effort as fine poclry itself. ' Thou hast convinced 
me,' says Rasselas to Imlac, ' that it is impossible to 
be a poet ; ' so vast had appeared to be the array of 
qualifications. But, with the same ease, Imlac might 
have convinced the prince that it was impossible to be 
a critic. And hence it is, that, in the sense of absolute 
and philosophic criticism, we have little or none ; for, 
before that can exist, we must have a good psychol- 
ogy ; whereas, at present, we have none at alU 

If, however, it is more difiicult to write critical 
sketches than sketches of personal recollections, often 
1 
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2 ON WOKDSWOHTH S POETEY. 

it is much less connected with painful scruptea. Of 
books, resting only on grounds which, in sincerity, you 
believe to be true, and speaking without anger or 
scorn, you can hardly say the thing which ought to be 
taken amiss. But of men and women you dare not, 
and must not, Icll all that chanee may have revealed 
to you. Sometimes you are summoned to silence hy 
pity for that general human infirmity, which you also, 
the writer, share. Sometimes you are checked by the 
consideration, that perhaps your knowledge of the case 
was originally gained under opportunities allowed by 
confidence or by unsuspecting carelessness. Some- 
times the disclosure would cause quarrels between 
parlies now at peace. Sometimes it would carry pain, 
such as you could not feel justified in carrying, into 
the mind of him who was ils object. Sometimes, 
again, if right to be told, it might be difficult to prove. 
Thus, for one cause or another, some things are sacred, 
and some things are perilous, amongst any personal 
revelations that else you might have it in your power 
to make. And seldom, indeed, is your own sUenl 
retrospect of such connections altogether happy. ' Put 
not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of princes,' 
— this has been the warning, — this has been the 
farewell moral, winding up and pointing the experience 
of dying statesmen. Not less truly it might be said — 
' Pot not your trust in the intellectual princes of your 
age : ' form no connections too close with any who 
live only in the atmosphere of admiration and praise. 
The love or the friendship of such people rarely con- 
tracts ilseif into the narrow circle of individuals. You, 
if you are brilliant like themselves, they will hate ; 
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ON Wordsworth's poetry. 3 

you, if you are dull, they will despise. Gaze, there- 
fore, on ihe splendor of such idols as a passing 
stranger. Look for a moment as one sharing in the 
idolatry ; but pass on before the splendor has been 
sullied by human frailty, or before your own generous 
homage has been confounded with offerings of weeds. 
Safer, th en, it is to scrutinize the works of eminent 
poets, than long to connect yourself with themselves, 
o r^ to re vive your remembrances of ihera in any 
personal record. Now, amongst all works that have 
illustrated our own age, none can more deserve an 
earnest notice than those of the Laureate ; and on- 
some grounds, peculiar to themselves, none so much. 
Their merit in fact is not only supreme but unique ; 
not only supreme in their general class, but unique aa 
in a class of their own. And there is a challenge of 
a separate nature to the curiosity of the readers, in the 
remarkable contrast between the first stage of Words- 
worth's acceptation with the public and that which he 
enjoys at present. One original obstacle to the favor" 
able impression of the Wordsworthian poetry, and an 
obstacle purely self-created, was his theory of poetic 
diction. The diction itself, without the theory, was of 
less consequence ; for the mass of readers would have 
been loo blind or loo careless to notice it. But the 
preface to the second edition of his Poems, (2 vols. 
1799-1800,) compelled them to notice it. Nothing 
more injudicious was ever done by man. An unpop- 
ular truth would, at any rate, have been a bad inaugu- 
ration, for what, on other accounts, the author had 
announced as ' an experiment.' His poetry was 
already an experiment as regarded the quality of the 
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Dot true in a double way. Stating broadly, and allow- 
ing it to be taken for his moaning, that the dietion of 
ordinary life, in his own words, ' the very language of 
man,' was the proper diction for poetry, the writer 
meant no such thing ; for only a part of this diction, 
according to hia own subsequent restriction, was 
available for such a use. And, secondly, as hia 
own subsequent practice showed, even this part was 
available only for peculiar classes of poetry. In his 
own exquisite 'Laodamia,' in his 'Sonnets,' in his 
' Excursion,' few are his obligations to the idiomatic 
language of hfe, as distinguished from that of books, 
or of prescriptive usage Coleridge remarked, justly, 
that 'The E\curson' br sties beyond most poems 
with what are called ' dictionary ' words ; that is, 
polysyllabic woris of Latin or Greek origin. And 
ao it must ever be, m meditative poetry upon solemn 
philosophic themes The g-^mut of ideas needs a 
corresponding gamut of expressions , the scale of the 
thinking, wh ch ranges thiough nery key, exacts, for 
the artist, an nnhmittd command over the entire scale 
of the instrument which he employs Never, in fact, 
was there a more erroneous direction than that given 
by a modern rector of the (jlasgow University to the 
students, — mz that they should (.ultivate the Saxon 
part of our language, at the cost of the Latin part. 
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f> ON WOEDSWOBTH S POETBT. 

TCry tissues of ihe thinking, there the Latin will pre- 
dominate; and so much so that, whilst the flesh, the 
blood and the muscle, will be often almost exclusively 
Latin, the articulations only, or hinges of connection, 
will bo anglo-Saxon. 

But a blunder, more perhaps from thoughtlessness 
and careless reading, thaa from malice on the part of 
the professional critics, ought to have roused Words- 
worth into a firmer feeling of the entire question. 
These critics have fancied that, in Wordsworth's esti- 
mate, whatsoever was plebeian was also poetically just 
in diction ; not as though the impassioned phrase were 
sometimes the vernacular phrase, but as though the 
vernacular phrase were universally the impassioned. 
They naturally went on to suggest, as a coi'oliary, 
which Wordsworth could not refuse, that Dryden and 
Pope must be translated into the flash diction of prisons 
and the slang of streets, before they could be regarded 
Bs poetically costumed. Now, so far as these critics 
were concerned, the answer would have been — simply 
to say, that much in the poets mentioned, but especially 
of the racy Dryden, actually is in that vernacular dic- 
tion for which Wordsworth contended ; and, for the 
other part, which is not, frequently it does require the 
very purgation, (if thai were possible,) which the 
critics were presuming to be so absurd. In Pope, and 
sometimes in Dryden, there is much of the unfeel- 
ing and the prescriptive slang which Wordsworth 
denounced. During the eighty years between 1660 
and 1740, grew up that scrofulous taint in our diction, 
which was denounced by Wordsworth as technically 
'poetic language;' and, if Dryden and Pope were 
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ON WORDSWORTH S POETHT. 7 

less infected than others, this was merely because 
their understandings were finer. Much there is in 
both poels, as regards diction, whieli does require 
correction. And if, so far, the critics should resist 
Wordsworth's principle of reform, not he, but they, 
would have been found the patrons of deformity. This 
course would soon have turned the tables upon the 
critics. For the poets, or tiio class of poets, whom 
they unwisely selected as models, susceptible of no 
correction, happen to be those who chiefly require it. 
But their foolisii selection ought not to have inter- 
cepted or clouded the question when put in another 
shape, since in this shape it opens into a very trouble- 
some dilemma. Spenser, Sliakspeare, the Bible of 
1610, and Milton, — how say you, William Words- 
worth, — are these right and true as to diction, ot 
are they not ? If you say they a/e, then what is it 
that you are proposing to change ? What room for 
a revolution .' Would you, as Sancho says, have 
' better bread than is made of wheat ? ' But if you 
say, no, they are not ; then, indeed, you open a 
fearful range to your own artillery, but in a war 
greater than you could, apparently, have contempla- 
ted. In the first case, that is, if the leading classics 
of the English literature are, in quality of diction and 
style, loyal to the canons of sound taste, then you cut 
away the locus standi for yourself as a reformer : 
the reformation applies only to secondary and recent 
abuses. In the second, if they also are faulty, you 
undertake an onus of hostility so vast that you will be 
found fighting against the stars. 

It is clear, therefore, that Wordsworth erred, and 
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ON WORDSWOHTH S FOETET, W 

phancs : ' One would suppose, that in Athens no such 
thing had been known as sorrow and weeping.' Or 
Wordsworth himself might say reproachfully to some 
of Mr. Hazlitt's more favored poets: 'Judging by 
your themes, a man must believe (hat there is no 
such thing on our planet as fighting and kicking.' 
Wordsworth has written many memorable poems, 
(for instance, ' On the Tyrolean and the Spanish 
InsurrectioBs ; ' 'On the Ketreat from Moscow;' 'On 
the Feast of Brougham Castle,') all sympathizing 
powerfully with the martial spirit. Other poets, fa- 
vorites of Mr. Hazlitt, have never struck a solitary 
note from this Tyrtasin lyre ; and who blames them ? 
Surely, if every man finds his powers limited, every 
man would do well to respect this silent admonition 
of nature, by not travelling out of his appointed walk, 
through any coxcombry of sporting a spurious versa- 
tility. And in this view, what Mr. Hazlitt made the 
reproach of the poet, is amongst the first of hia 
praises. But there is another reason why Words- 
worth could not meddle with festal raptures like the 
glory of a wedding-day. These raptures are not only 
too brief, but (which is worse) ihey tend downwards : 
even for as long as they last, they do not move 
upon an ascending scale. And even that is not their 
woret fault : they do not diffuse or communicate them- 
selves : the wretches chiefly interested in a marriage 
are so selfish, that they keep all the rapture to them- 
selves. Mere joy, that does not linger and reproduce 
itself in reverberations or mirroi^, is not fitted for 
poetry. What would the sun be itself, if it were a 
mere blank orb of fire that did not multiply its splen- 
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dors through m lhon'3 uf nj & rcfraUcd and reflected , 
or if t& glory were not endlessly caught, splintered, 
and thrown baek by atmosphtnc lepei cushions ' 

Thcio IS, besides, a still 'Jubller reason, (and one 
Ihat ought not to hme escipcd the aeutentsa of Mr 
Hazlilt,) why the muse of Wordsworth could not 
glotifj a ivcddmg fe&tnal Poems no longer th-in a 
sonnet he mi^lu derue from su^h an impulse and 
one such poem of his tbcrr re illj is But wboioever 
looks searcbingly into the charactetistic genius of 
Wordsworth, will see that he does not willingly deal 
with 1 paasion in its ducct aspect, or piosLUi ng an 
unmodified contour, hut in forms more complex and 
oblique, and when pas'Jing under the shadow of some 
sccondiiy passion Joy, for instance, that welU up 
from constitutional sources, joy that is ebullient from 
youth to age, and cannot cease to sparkle, he 3et 
exhibits m the person of Matthew,' the \iilage school- 
master, as toiichtd and overgloomel by memories of 
sorrow In the poem of ' Wa are '^even,' which 
brings mio day for tho fust time a profound fict m 
the abysses of human nature namely, th it the mind 
of an infant cannot admit the idea of death, any more 
thaa the fountain of light can comprehend the ab- 
oiiginal darknesa, [a truth on which Mr Ferrier haa 
since commented beautifully in his 'Philosophy of 
Consciousness,'] the little mountaineer, who fuinishea 
the ie\t for this lovely strain, she whose fulness of 

' See Itie eiquisile poems, so Intle uniii,rstood by the 
commonplace reader, of The Tio April Momii^s, and Tki 
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life could not brook the gloomy faith in a grave, ia 
yet (for the effect upon the reader) brought into con- 
Dection with the reflex shadows of the grave ; and if 
jihe herself has not, the reader has, the gloom of that 
contemplation obliquely irradiated, as raised ia relief 
upon his imagination, even by her. Death and its 
sunny antipole are forced into connection. I remem- 
ber again to have heard a man complain, that in a 
litlle poem having for its very subject the universal 
diffiision and the gratuitous diffusion of joy — 
' Pleasure is spread through ttie earth, 
In Blray gifts to be claim'd. by whoever shall finJ,' 

a picture occurs which overpovfered him with melan- 
choly : it was this — 

' In sight of the spires 
All alive with the lires 
Of ihe sua going down to his resi, 
In the broad open eye of the solitary sky, 
They dance, — there are three, as jocund as free, — 
While they dance on the calm river's breast,' ' 

Undeniably there is [and without ground for complaint 
there is] even here, where the spirit of gaiety is pro- 

' Coleridge had a grievous infirmity of mind as regarded 
paini He could not contemplate the shadows of fear, of 
sorrow, of suffering, with any steadiness of gaze. He was, 
in relation to Ihat subject, what in Lancashire ihey call nesh, 
i. (. soft, or effeminate. This frailty claimed indulgence, had 
he not erected ii at times into a ground of superiority. Ac- 
eordingly, I remember that he also complained of this passage 
in Wordsworth, and on the same ground, as being loo over- 
poweringly depressing in Ihe fourth line, when modified by 
the other ffve. 
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feasedly invoked, an oblique though evanescent image 
flashed upon us of a sadness that lies deep behind 
the laughing figures, and of a solitude that is the 
real possessor in fee of all things, but is waiting an 
hour or so for the dispossession of the false dancing 
tenants. 

An inverse case, as regards the three just cited, is 
found in the poem of ' Hart-leap- well,' over which the 
mysterious spirit of the noon-day, Pan, seems to brood. 
Out of suffering is there evoked the image of peace. 
Out of the cruel leap, and the agonizing race through 
thirteen hours; out of the anguish in the perishing 
brute, and the headlong courage of his final despair, 

'Not unobserved by sympathy divine,' — 
out of the ruined lodge and the forgotten mansion, 
bowers that are trodden under foot, and pleasure- 
houses that are dust, the poet calls up a vision of 
palingenesis ; he interposes his solemn images of 
suffering, of decay, and ruin, only as a visionary haze 
through which gleams transpire of a trembling dawn 
far ofi^, but surely on the road. 

' The pleasure-house is' dust : bcliind, before. 

But Nature in due course of time once more 
Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 

But, at the coming of the milder day, 

These monuments shall all be overgrown.' 

This influx of the joyous into the sad, and of the sad 
into the joyous, this reciprocal entanglement of dark- 
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Dess in light, and of light in darkness, ofTers a subject 
too occult for popular criticism ; but merely to have 
suggested it, may be sufficient to account for Words- 
worth not having chosen a theme of pure garish 
sunshine, such as the hurry of a wedding-day, so long 
as others, more picturesque or more plastic, were to 
be had. A wedding-day is, in many a life, the sun- 
niest of its days. But unless it is overcast with some 
event more tragic than could be wished, its uniformity 
of blaze, without shade or relief, makes it insipid lo 
the mere bystander. Accordingly, all epitkalamia 
seem to have been written under the inspiration of a 
bank-note. 

Far beyond these causes of repuls vene s to ordinary 
readers was the class of subjec s selected, and the 
mode of treating fliem. Tl e a 1 s 1 ne of readers, 
the van in point of time, al ajs ludc a majority of 
the young, the commonpl e a d he u impassioned. 
Subsequently, these are s f ed a d w nowed, as the 
rear ranks come forward n ucce s o But at first it 
was sure to ruin any poem ha he s uations treated 
are not those which reproduce o he fancy of readers 
their own hopes and prospec The n editative are 
interested by all that has an mtcre&t for human nature. 
But what cares a young lady, dreaming of lovers 
kneeling at her feet, for the agitations of a mother 
forced into resigning her child ? or of a shepherd at 
eighty parting for ever amongst mountain solitudes 
with an only son of seventeen, innocent and hopeful, 
whom soon afterwards the guilty town seduces into 
ruin irreparable ? Romances and novels in verse con- 
stitute the poetry which is immediately successful ; 
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and that is a poetry, it may be added, which, after 
one generation, is unsuccessful for ever. 

But this theme is too extensive. Let us pass to the 
separate works of Wordsworth ; and, in deference to 
the opinion of the world, let us begin with 'The 
Excursion.' This poem, as regards its opening, seems 
to require a recast. The inaugurating story of Mar- 
garet is in a wrong key, and rests upon a false basis. 
It is a case of sorrow from desertion. So at least h is 
represented. Margaret loses, in losing her husband, 
the one sole friend of her heart. And the wanderer, 
who is the presiding philosopher of the poem, in 
retracing her story, sees nothing in the case but a 
wasting away through sorrow, at once natural in its 
kind, and preternatural in its degree. 

There is a story somewhere told of a man who 
complamed, and his friends complained, that his face 
looked ilmost always dirty. The man explained this 
strange afTeclion out of a mysterious idiosyncrasy in 
the faee itself, upon which the atmosphere so acted as 
to force out stains or masses of gloomy suffusion, just 
as it does upon some qualities of stone in vapory 
weather. But, said his fpiend, had you no advice for 
this strange affection .' Oh yes : surgeons had pre- 
scribed T chemistry had exhausted its secrets upon the 
case : magnetism had done its best : electricity had 
done its worst. His friend mused for some time, and 
then asked : ' Pray, amongst these painful experiments, 
did it ever happen to you to try one that I have read 
of, viz. a basin of soap and water .' ' And perhaps, 
on the same principle, it might he allowable to ask the 
philosophic wanderer, who washes the case of Mar- 
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garct with so many co-its of melapliysical varnish but 
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the bounty had been silently conveyed to his wife. 
So far we are barely not indignant : but as time wears 
on we become highly so; for no letter does he ever 
send to his poor forsaken partner, either of tender 
excuse, or of encouraging prospects. Yet, if he had 
done this, still we must condemn him. Millions have 
supported {and supported without praise or knowledge 
of man) that trial from which he so weakly fied. 
Even in this, and going no further, he was a volup- 
tuary. Millions have heard and acknoivledged, as a 
secret call from Heaven, the summons, not only to 
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London, namely, a little child innocently asking with 
tearful eyes from strangers for the mother whom it 
has lost in that vast wilderness — the wanderer should 
at once have inquired for the station of that detach- 
ment which had enlisted him. This must have heen 
in the neighborhood. Here he would have obtained 
all the particulars. That same night he would have 
wrillen to the War-Office ; and in a very few days, an 
official answer, bearing the indorsement, On H. ilf.'s 
Sereice, would have placed Margaret in communi- 
cation with the truant. To have overlooked a point 
of policy so broadly apparent as this, vitiates and 
nullificB the very basis of the story. Even for a 
romance it will not do ; far less for a philosophic 
poem dealing with intense realities. No such case of 
distress could have lived for one fortnight, nor have 
survived a single interview with the rector, the curate, 
the parish-clerk, with the schoolmaster, the doctor, the 
attorney, the innkeeper, or the exciseman. 

But, apart from the vicious mechanism of the inci- 
dents, the story is even more objectionable by the 
doubtful quality of the leading character from which 
it derives its pathos. Had any one of us readers held 
the office of coroner in her neighborhood, he would 
have found it his duly to hold an inquest upon the 
body of her infknt. This child, as every reader could 
depose, {jioto when the details have been published by 
the poet,) died of neglect ; not through direct cruelty, 
but through criminal self-indulgence. Self-indulgence 
in what ? Not in liquor, yet not altogether in fretting. 
Sloth, and the habit of gadding abroad, were most in 
fault. The wanderer himself might have been called 
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as a witness for the crown, to prove that the infant was 
left to sleep in solitude for hours : the key even was 
taken away, as if to intercept the possibility (except 
through burglary) of those tender attentions from some 
casual stranger, which the unfeeling mother had with- 
drawn. The child ahsolutely awoke whilst the philos- 
opher was listening at the door. It cried ; but finally 
bushed itself to sleep. That looks like a case of Dal- 
by's carminative. But this crisis could not have been 
relied on : tragical catastrophes arise from neglected 
crying; ruptures in the first place, a very common 
result in infants ; rolling out of bed, followed by dis- 
location of the neck ; fits, and other short cuts to 
death. It is hardly any praise to Margaret that she 
carried the child to that consummation by a more lin- 
gering road. 

This first tale, therefore, must and will, if Mr. 
Wordsworth retains energy for such recasts of a labo- 
rious work, be cut away from its connection with ' The 
Excursion.' This is the more to be expected from a 
poet aware of his own importance and anxious for the 
perfection of his works, because nothing in the follow- 
ing books depends upon this narrative. No timbers 
or main beams need to be sawed away ; it is but a 
bolt that is to be slipped, a rivet to be unscrewed. 
And yet, on the other hand, if the connection is slight, 
the injury is great: for we all complain heavily of 
entering a temple dedicated to new combinations of 
truth through a vestibule of falsehood. And the false- 
hood is double; falsehood in the adjustment of the 
details, (however separately possible,) falsehood in the 
character which, wearing the mask of profound sen- 
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tlment, does apparently repose upon dyspepsy and 
sloth. 

Far different in value and in principle of composi- 
tion is the next tale in ' The Excursion.' This occu- 
pies the fourth book, and is the impassioned record 
from the infidel solitary of those he art- shaking chap- 
ters in his own life which had made him what the 
reader finds him. Once he had not been a solitary ; 
once he had not been an infidel : now he is both. He 
lives in a little urn-like valley (a closet-recess from 
Little Langdale by the description) amongst the homely 
household of a yeoman : he is become a bitter cynic ; 
and not against man alone, or society alone, but against 
the laws of hope or fear upon which both repose. If 
he endures the society with which he is now connected, 
it 18 because, bemg dull that soc ety is of few words , 
it IS because being tied to hard labor that ao(_ ety goes 
early to bed and packs up it' dulneai it eight P M 
m bl tnkels , it is because, under the acute inflictions 
of Sunday, or the chronic inflictions ot the Christmas 
hoi davs that dull society i' easily laid into a magnetic 
slfep bv three pa'^ses of metaphyseal philosophy 
The narrat ve of this m Sdnthiope it grand and impas 
Slot ed not creeping hy dela Is ind minute touches, 
but roll ng through capital events and uttering its 
patho through great representative abstractions No 
thing i,aE be finer than when upon the desolaton of 
his household upon the titter empty ng of his domestic 
chambers by the success \e deaths of chldrtn and 
youthf il w fi, just at that moment the m ^hty phantom 
of the Fieni,h Re^ lution uses « lemnlv ibove the 
horizon even then new earth and oew heaiens are 
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1 to human nature ; and suddenly the sohtary 
man, translated by the frenzy of human grief into the 
frenzy of supernatural hopes, adopts these radiant 
visions for the darlings whom he has lost — 

' Society becomes his glittering bride, 
And airy hopes his children ' 
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philosophy it had been which wrecked his Christian 
spirit of hope ; but, on the contrary, his bankruptcy 
in hope which wrecked his Christian philosophy. 
Here, therefore, tlie poet will certainly find himself 
in an ' almighty fix : ' because any possible treatment, 
which could restore the solitai7's former self, such as 
a course of sea-balhing, could not interest the reader ; 
and reversely, any successful treatment through argu- 
ment that could interest the philosophic reader, would 
not, under the circumstances, seem a plausible restora- 
tion for the case. 

What is it that has made the recluse a sceptic ? Is 
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dljk p hhmin logical tournaments 

U d h 1 p or his temper. 

Id 1 b d ht not to be overlooked, 

h -is p h F Revolution, the whole 

H f 1 h I p y Tl e Excursion,' who are 

g h d I p h ase of the recluse, make 

h m k h / kes. Why is the recluse 
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h d fid y hs expectations; and, of 

h h \ h d Ifill d me had soon been dark- 
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If ! p d r the exuberance of his 

h p h pi d f he coming summer, you 

d h m f k g prussic acid because it 

1 d J, h pi e first ten days of April. 
All In good time, we say ; take it easy ; make acquaint- 
ance with May and June before you do anything rash. 
The French Revolution has not, even yet, [1845] come 
into full action. It was the explosion of a prodigious 
volcano, which scattered its lava over every kingdom 
of every continent, everywhere silently manuring 
them for social struggles; this lava is gradually fer- 
tilizing all ; the revolutionary movement is moving 
onwards at this hour as inexorably as ever. Listen, 
if you have ears for such spiritual sounds, to the 
mighty tide even now slowly coming up from the sea 
to Milan, to Rome, to Naples, to Vienna. Hearken to 
the gentle undulations already breaking against the 
steps of that golden throne wliich stretches from St. 
Pelersburgh to Astrachan ; — tremble at the hurricanes 
which have long been mustering about the pavilions of 
the Ottoman Padishah. All these are long swells set- 
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ting in from the French Revolution. Even as regards 
France herself, that ivhicii gave the mortal offence to 
the sympathies of the solitary was the Reign of Terror. 
But how thoughtless to measure the. cycles of vast 
national revolutions hj metres that would not stretch 
round, an ordinary human passion. Even to a frail 
sweetheart, you would grant more indulgence than to 
be off in a pet because some transitory cloud arose 
between you. The Eeign of Terror was a mere fleet- 
ing phasis. The Napoleon dynasty was nothing more. 
Even that scourge, which was supposed by many to 
have mastered the Revolution, has itself passed away 
upon the wind, — leaving no wreck, relic, or record 
behind, except precisely those changes which it worked, 
not as an enemy to the Revolution, [which also it was,] 
but as its servant and its tool. See, even whilst we 
speak, the folly of that cynical sceptic who would not 
allow time for great natural processes of purification 
to travel onwards to their birth, or wait for the evolu- 
tion of natural results ; — the storm that shocked him 
has wheeled away,; — the frost and the haii that of- 
fended him have done their office ; — the rain is over 
and gone ; — happier days have descended upon. 
France; — the voice of the turtle is heard in all her. 
forests; — man walks with his head erect ; — bastiles 
are no more; — every cottage is searched by the 
golden light of law ; and the privileges of conscience 
are consecrated for ever. 

Here, then, the poet himself, the philosophic wan- 
derer, the learned vicar, are all equally in fault with 
the solitary sceptic ; for they all agree in treating his 
disappointment as sound and reasonable in itself; but 
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blaraeable only in relation to those exalted hopes which 
he never ought to have encouraged. Right, (they 
say,) to consider the French Revolution, now, as a 
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' The reader must not undcrsland the writer as uncoadiiion- 
ally approving of ihe French Kevolution. It is his belief that 
the resistance to the Revolmion was, ia many high quarters, 
a saered duty ; and ihal this resistance it was which forced 
out, from ihe Revolution itself, the benefits which il has since 
diffused. To speak by the language of mechanics, the case 
was one which illustrated the composition of forces. Keiiher 
ttie Eevolution singly, nor the resistance lo the Eevolutiott 
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Iq paying so much attention to ' The Excursion,' 
(of which, ill a more extended notice, the two books 
entitled, ' The Churchyard amongst the Mountains,' 
would have claimed the profoundcst attention,) we 
yield less to our own opinion than to that of the public. 
Or, perhaps, it is not so much tho public as the vulgar 
opinion, governed entirely by the considcratton that 
'The Excursion' is very much the longest poem of 
Its autiiot , and, secondly, that it bears currently the 
title of a philosophic p3em, on which account it 13 
presumed to have a higher dignity The big name 
and the big size are allowed to settle its rank But in 
this theit IS much deliis^ion ' In the very scheme and 
movement of ' The Excursion ' there are two defi cts 
which inteifere greatly with it& power to act upon the 
nnind as a whole, or with any efiecl of unity , so that, 
mfalhbly, it will be read, by futuio generations, in 
parts and fragments; and, being thus virtuilly dis- 
membered into many small poi ms, it will scaicoly 
justify men la allowing it the lank of a long one One 
of these defects is the undulatory characti,r of the 
course puisued bv the poem, which doe'' not ascend 
uniformly, or o\en k(.ep one steady level, but tics- 
passes, as if by forgLlful 1 n pics 
furnishing little mspirati d y sely 
connected with the pre" d p this 

singly, was calcalaletl lo rege m B two 

forces in union, where the o ra li ven 

neutralized llie olher, at tim d w m each 

entered into a happy corabin w h for 

the world ihose benefils whic d Ihcr 
of the t^o was tilted to stiSe. 
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arises from the accident that a 'flight lissti, of mm. 
live connectB the diffLient scctioiia , ind to this the 
movement of tlie ndrrative the fluctuaticrs of the 
speculatue themei, are in part obedient the auccea 
sion of ihc incidents faecomeB a law foi the aucce'-s on 
of the thoughts, as oftt,ntime9 it happens that these 
incidents are thf proximate occasions of the thoughts 
let, as the narrative is not of a niluie to be moulded 
by anj determimte pnnciple of coeicing p i=iaJOi>, but 
bends easdv to the caprices of chance ■md the mo 
ment, unavoidably it stamps, bj rciction, a desultory 
or even incoherent character upon the tram of the 
philosophic diicussion^ 'iou know not what i-j com 
ing ne\t , and, when it does come, jou do not alwiys 
know why it comes. This has the effect of crumbhng 
the poem into separate segments, and causes the whole 
(when looked at as a whole), to appear a rope of sand. 
A second defect lies in the colloquial form which the 
poem sometimes assumes. It is dangerous to conduct 
a philosophic discussion by talking. If the nature of 
the argument could be supposed to roll through logical 
quillets, or metaphysical conundrums, so that, on put- 
ting forward a problem, the interlocutor could bring 
matters to a crisis, by saying, ' Do you give it up ? ' — 
in that case there might be a smart reciprocation of 
dialogue, of swearing and denying, giving and taking, 
butting, rebutting, and ' surrebutting ; ' i and this would 



1 ' Surrebutting : ' this is not, directly, a term from Aristo- 
tle's mint, but indirectly it is ; for it belongs to the old science 
of ' special pleading,' wbich, in part, is an offset from the 
Aristotelian logic. 
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confer an nterlocutorv or amishman character upon 
the process j{ ahercafion B it the topics, and the 
quality of the irgumcnts being miral, in which always 
the reconciliation of the feelings is to be secured 
by gradual persui^ion, rather than the underslanding 
to be floored by a solitary blow, inevitably it becomes 
impossible that anything of this brilliant conversational 
sword-play, cut-and-thnisi, ' carte ' and ' tierce,' can 
make for itself an opening. Mere decorum requires 
that the speakers should be prosy. And you yourself, 
though sometimes disposed to say, ' Do now, dear old 
soul, cut it short,' are sensible that be cannot cut it 
short. Disquisitions, in a certain key, can no more 
turn round upon a sixpence than a coach -and -sis. 
They must have sea-room to ' wear ' ship, and to 
tack. This in itself is often tedious ; but it leads to a 
worse tediousness : a practised eye sees from afar the 
whole evolution of the coming argument; and then, 
besides the pain of hearing the parties preach, you 
hear them preach from a lest which already in germ 
had warned you of all the buds and blossoms which 
it was laboriously to produce. And this second blem- 
ish, unavoidable if the method of dialogue is adopted, 
becomes more painfully apparent through a third, 
almost inalienable from the natural constitution of the 
subjects concerned. It is, that in cases where a large 
interest of human nature is treated, such as the posi- 
tion of man in this world, his duties, his difficulties, 
many parts become necessary as transitional or con- 
necting links, which, per se, are not attractive, nor can 
by any art be made so. Treating the whole theme in 
exlenso, the poet is driven, by natural corollary, or by 
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objection too obvious lo be evaded, into discussions not 
chosen by his own taste, but dictated by the logic or 
the tendencies of the question, and bv the impossibil- 
ity of dismissing with partulity ati-y one branch of a 
subject which is essential to thi integrity of the specu- 
lation, simply because it is at war with the brilliancy 
of its development. 

Not, therefore, in 'The Excursion' must we look 
for that reversionary influence which awaits Words- 
worth with posterity. It is the vulgar superstition in 
behalf of big books and sounding titles ; it is the 
1 of supposing no book entitled to be con- 
i power in the literature of the land, unle^ 
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an ascertainable parallax — and immediately 
ing it within the verge of a human interest; or 
e old familiar planet, that its satellites suffer pe- 
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riodical eclipses, and immediately you bring it within 
the verge of terrestrial uses. Gleams of steadier 
vision, that brighten into certainly appearances else 
doubtful, or that unfold relations else unsuspected, arc 
not less discoveries of truth than the revelations of the 
telescope, or the conquests of the diving bell. It is 
astonishing how large a harvest of new truths would 
be reaped, simply through the accident of a man's 
feeling, or being made to feci, more deeply than other 
men. He sees the same objects, neither more nor 
fewer, but he sees them engraved in lines far stronger 
and more determinate : and the difference in the 
strength makes the whole difference between con- 
sciousness and sub-consciousness. And in questions 
of the mere understanding, we see the same fact 
illustrated r the author who rivets notice the most, is 
not he that perplexes men by truths drawn from foun- 
tains of absolute novelty, — truths unsunned as yet, 
and obscure from that -cause; but he that awakens 
info illuminated consciousness old lineaments of truth 
long slumbering in the mind, although too faint to have 
extorted attention. Wordsworth has brought many a 
truth into life both for the eye and for the understand- 
ing, which previously had slumbered indistinctly, for 
all men. 

For instance, as respects the eye, who does not 
acknowledge instantaneously the strength of reality in 
that saying upon a cataract seen from a station two 
miles off, that it was ' frozen by distance ? ' In all 
nature, there is not an object so essentially at war with 
the stiffening of frost, as the headlong and desperate 
life of a cataract ; and yet notoriously the effect of 
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distance is to lock up this frenzy of motion into the 
most petrific column of stillness. This effect is per- 
ceived at once when pointed out ; but how few are the 
eyes thai ever would have perceived it for themselves! 
Twilight, again, — who before Wordsworth ever dis- 
tinctly noticed its abstracting power } — that power of 
removing, softening, harmonizing, by which a mode 
of obscurity executes for the eye the same mysterious 
office which the mind so often within its own shadowy 
realms executes for itself. In the dim interspace be- 
tween day and night, all disappears from our earthly 
scenery, as if touched by an enchanter's rod, which is 
either mean or inharmonious, or unquiet, or expressive 
of temporary things. Loaning against a column of 
rock, looking down upon a lake or river, and at inter- 
vals carrying your eyes forward ' through a vista of 
mountam-., you become aware that your sight rests 
upon the very same spectacle, unaltered in a single 
featuie, which once at the same hour was beheld by 
the legionjry Eoman from hts embattled camp, or by 
the rovmg Briton in hla ' wolf-skin vest,' lying down to 
sleep, and looking 



How magnificent is the summary or abstraction of 
the elementary features in such a scene, as executed 
by the poet himself, in illustration of this abstraction 
daily executed by nature, through her handmaid Twi- 
light! Listen, reader, to the closing strain, solemn as 
twilight is solemn, and grand as the spectacle which it 
describes : — 
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' By him [i. e. Ihe roving Briton] was seen, 
Tlie self-satne vision which me now behold, 
At thy meek bidding, shadowy Power, brouglit forth, 
These mighty barriers, and the gulf between ; 
The floods, the stars, — a spectacle as old 
As the beginning of the heavens and earth.' 
Anolher great field there is amongst tlie pomps of 
nature, which, if Wordsworth did not first notice, he 
certainly has noticed most circumstantiaily. I speak 
of cloud-scenery, or those pageants of sky-built archi- 
tecluro which sometimes m summer ^t noon da\ and 
m all seisons about sunset «irest or appil the medita 
tivc, perplexing monarchs ' with the spectacle of 
arm rs manauinng, or deepening the solemnity of 
evening by towering edifices that mimic — bit which 
also m mimicking mock — the transitory grindeurs of 
man It is singular that these gorgpous phpnomena, 
not less than thost, of tho Awora Boiealis, hive been 
so little noticed by poets The Auroia wis mturally 
neglected by tho southern poets of Gieece and Rome, 
as not much seen in their Htitudes i But the cloud 

' But then sflv; the reader why nas it not proportion ably 
the more noticed by poets of the north f Certainly that 
quest on is fair And the in»;wer it is scareely possible to 
doubt IS this —That until the rise of Natural Philosophy, 
in Charles the Seu>nds reign thert nas no none for the 
appearance on which account ome -miters have been 
absurd enough to believe that the Aurora did not cMst no 
tieeably until lYoal lb90 Shilisppare ii h s journej down 
10 Stratford (always performed on lorseback) must often 
have been belated he must sometimes have seen he could 
not but haie admired ihe fier) skirmish n„ ot Ite Aurora 
And jet tor want ol a «o d to fl\ ani idei tify the object, 
how cou d he introduce it as an imige or allusion in his 
wriungs f 
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architecture of the daylight belongs alike to north and 
south. Accordingly, I remember one notice of it in 
Hesiod, a case were the clouds exhibited 
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' Sometimes -wc see a cloud that's dragoaish.' 

Subsequently to Shakspeare, these notices, as of ail 
phenomena whatsoever that demanded a familiarity 
with nature in the spirit of love, became rarer and 
rarer. At length, as the eighteenth century was wind- 
ing up its acco^ints, forth stepped William Wordsworth, 
of whom, as a reader of all pages in nature, it may 
he said thai, if we except Dampicr, the admirable 
buccaneer, and some few professional naturalists, he 
first and he last looked at natural objects with the 
eye that ntithci will be dazzled from without nor 
cheated by preconception'' from within. Most men 
look at nature in the hurry of a confusion that dis- 
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tingiiLshes nothing; their error is from without. Pope, 
again, and many who live in towns,' make such blun- 
ders as that of supposing the moon to tip whh silver 
the hills behind which she is rising, not by erroneous 
use of their eyes, (for they use them not at all,) but 
by inveterate preconceptions. Scarcely has there 
been a poet with what could be called a learned eye, 
or an eye extensipeJy learned, before ^Vordsworth. 
Much affectation there has been of that sort since hi» 
rise, and at all times much counterfeit enthusiasm: 
but the sum of the matter is this, that Wordsworth 
had his passion for nature fixed in his blood ; — it 
was a necessity, like that of the mulberry-leaf to the 
Bilk-worm; and through his commerce with nature 
did he live and breathe. Hcnee it was, viz., from 
the trulh of his love, that his knowledge grew ; whilst 
most others, being merely hypocrites in their love, 
have turned out merely charlatans in their knowledge. 
This chapter, therefore, of sky scenery, may be said 
to have been revivified amongst the resources of 
poetry by Wordsworth — rekindled, if not absolutely 
kindled. The sublime scene indorsed upon the dra- 
peries of the slorm in ' The Excursion,' — that wit- 

' It was not, however, that all poels then lived in towns ; 
neither had Fope himself generally lived in towns. But it is 
perfectly useless to be familiar with nature unle:is there is a 
public trained to love and value nature. It is not what the 
individual sees Ihal will fix itself as beautiful in his reeollec- 
lions, but what he sees nnder a conscionsness that others will 
iympathiee with his feelings. Under any other circumslancea 
familiarity does but realize the adage, and ' breeiis eoniempl.' 
The great despisers of rural seeacry are rastics. 
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nessed upoa the passage of the Hamilton Hills in 
Yorkshire, — the solemn ' sky prospect ' from the 
fields of France, are unrivalled in that order of com- 
position ; and in one of these records Wordsworth has 
given first of a!l the true key-note of the sentiment 
belonging to these grand pageants. They are, says 
the poet, speaking in a case where the appearance 
had occurred towards night, 

' Meek nature's evening commenl on Ihe shows 
Aad all ihe fuming vanities of earth.' 

Yes, that is the secret moral whispered to the mind. 
These mimicries express the laughter which is in 
heaven at earthly pomps. Frail and vapory are the 

are frail which nature weaves in clouds. 

As another of those natural appearances which 
must have haunted men's eyes since the Flood, but 
yet had never forced itself into conscious notice until 
arrested by Wordsworth, I may notice an effect of 
iteration daily exhibited in the habits of cattle : — 
' The cBltle are grazing. 
Their heads never raisin z ; 
There are forty feeding like one.' 

Now, merely as a fact, and if it were nothing more, 
this characteristic appearance in the habits of cows, 
when all repeat the action of each, ought not to have 
been overlooked by those who profess themselves 
engaged in holding up a mirror to nature. But ihe 
fact has also a profound meaning as a hieroglyphic. 
In all animals which live under the protection of man 
a life of peace and quietness, but do not share in his 
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labors or in his pleasures, what wo regard is the 
species, and not the individual. Nohody but a grazier 
ever looks at one cow amongst a field of cows, or at 
one sheep in a flock. But as to those animals which 
are more closely connected with man, not passively 
connected, but actively, being partners in his toils and 
perils and recreations, such as horses, dogs, falcons, 
they are regarded as individuals, and are allowed the 
benefit of an individual interest. It is not that cows 
have not a differential character, each for herself; 
and sheep, it is well known, have all a separate 
physiognomy for the shepherd who has cultivated their 
acquaintance. But men generally have no oppor- 
tunity or motive for studying the individualities of 
creatures, however otherwise respectable, that are too 
much regarded by all of us in the reversionary light 
of milk, and beef, and mutton. Far otherwise it is 
with horses, who share in man's martial risks, who 
sympathize with man's frenzy in hunting, who divide 
with man the burdens of noonday. Far otherwise it 
is with dogs, that h h h th f m , and adore 
the foimtcps of h b Idren Tl m n loves : of 
these he makes d 111 mbl f ds. These 

often fight for him 1 f h h II sometimes 
fight. Of necess y h f y 1 rs. and every 

dog is an Individ 1 — 1 f p onality that 

makes him separately mleresling — has a beauty and 
a character of his own. Go to Melton, therefore, and 
what will you see ? Every man, every horse, every 
dog, glorying in the plentitude of life, is in a different 
attitude, motion, gesture, action. It is not there the 
sublime unity which you must seek, where forty are 
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like one ; but the sublime infinity, like that of ocean, 
like that of Flora, like that of nature, where no repe- 
titions are endured, no leaf the copy of another leaf, 
no absolute identity, and no painful tautologies. This 
subject might be pursued into profounder recesses; but 
in a popular discussion it is necessary to forbear, 

A volume might be filled with such glimpses of 
novelty as Wordsworth has first laid bare, even to the 
apprehension of the senses. For the understanding, 
when moving in the same track of human sensibilities, 
he has done only not so much. How often (to give 
an instance or two) must the human heart have felt 
that there are sorrows which descend far below the 
region in which tears gather ; and yet who has ever 
given utterance to this feeling until Wordsworth cama 
with his immortal line — 

' Ttioughts that do often lie loo deep for tears ? ' 

This sentiment, and others that might be adduced, 
(such as ' The child is father of the man,') have even 
passed into the popular mind, and arc often quoted by 
those who know not tekom they are quoting. Magni- 
ficent, again, is the sentiment, and yet an echo to one 
which lurks amongst all hearts, in relation to the 
frailty of merely human schemes for working good, 
which so often droop and collapse through the un- 
steadiness of human energies, — 

~- — - — — ' foundations must be laid 
In Heaven. 

How ? Foundations laid in realms that are above ? 
But thai is at war with physics ; — foundations must 
be laid below. Yes ; and even so the poet throws the 
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mind yet more forcibly on the hyperphysical char- 
acler — on ihe grandeur transcending all physics — 
of those shadowy foundations which alone are endur- 
ing. 

But the great distinction of Wordsworth, and the 
pledge of his increasing popularity, is the extent of 
his sympathy with what is really permanent in human 
feelings, and also the depth of this sympathy. Young 
and Cowper, the two earlier leaders in the province 
of meditative poetry, are too circumscribed in the 
range of their sympathies, too exclusive, and often- 
times not sufliciently profound. Both these poets 
manifested the quality of their strength by the quality 
of their public reception. Popular in some degree 
from the first, they entered upon the inheritance of 
their fame almost at once. Far different was the fate 
of Wordsworth ; for, in poetry of this class, which 
appeals to what lies deepest in man, in proportion to 
the native power of the poet, and his fitness for per- 
manent life, is the strength of resistance in the public 
taste. Whatever is too original will be hated at the 
first. It must slowly mould a public for itself; and 
the resistance of the early thoughtless judgments must 
be overcome by a counter resistance to itself, in a 
better audience slowly mustering against the first. 
Forty and seven years it is since William Wordsworth 
first appeared as an author. Twenty of those years 
he was the scoif of the world, and his poetry a by- 
word of scorn. Since then, and more than once, 
senates have rung with acclamations to the echo of. 
his name. Now at this moment, whilst we are talking 
about him, he has entered upon his seventy-sixth year. 
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For himself, according to the course of nature, he 
cannot be far from his setting , but his poetry la but 
now clearing (ho clouds that gathered about its rising 
Meditative poetry ja perhaps that which will finally 
maintain most power upon gf nentions moie thought 
ful , and in this department, at lea'it there is little 
compct tion to be apprehended by Wordsworth from 
an-v thing thit has ippearel since the deith of Shak 
spcare 
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Thebe is no writer named amongst men, of whom, 
so much as ot Percy Bysshe Shelley, it is difficult for 
a conacieotious critic to speak with the Iruth and the 
respect due to his exalted powers, and yet without 
offence to feelings the most sacred, which too memo- 
rably he outraged. The indignation which this power- 
ful young writer provoked, had its root in no personal 
feelings — those might have been conciHated ; in no 
worldly feelings — those might have proved transitory; 
but in feelings the holiest which brood over human 
life, and which guard the sanctuary of religious truth. 
Consequently, which is a melancholy thought for any 
friend of Shelley's, the indignation is likely to be co- 
extensive and co-enduring with the writings that pro- 
voked it. That bitterness of scorn and defiance which 
still burns against his name in the most extensively 
meditative section of English society, viz, the religious 
section, is not of a nature to be propitiated : selfish 
inlerw^B, being wounded, might be compensated ; 
merely human interests might be soothed ; but inter- 
ests that transcend all human valuation, being so in- 
sulted, must upon principle reject all human r. 
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or comlitions of human compromise. Less than peni- 
tential recantation could not be accepted ; and Ikal is 
now impossible. 'Will ye transact^', yhh God.'' is 
the indignant language of Milton in a case of that 
nature. And in thi^ ca=ic the languagt, of many pious 
men said aloud, — 'It is for God to foigue but we, 
his servants, aie bound to recollect, that this young 
man offered to Christ and to Chri=tianity the deepest 
insult which oar has heard, oi which it has entered into 
the heart of man to concene OtheiH, as in Ger- 
many, had charged Ohiist with committing suicide, on 
the principle that he who tempts or solicits death by 
doctrines fitti d to provoke that result, is virtually the 
causer of his own destruction .^ut in this sense every 
man commits suicide, who mil not betray an interest 
confided to his keeping under menaces of death; the 
martyr, who perishes for truth, when by deserting it 
he might live , the patriot, who perishes for his covin- 
■ try, when bv betraying it he might win riches and 
honor. And, weie thi^ e^en otherw ise, the objection 
would be nothing to Christians — who, recognising the 
Deity in Christ, recognise his unlimited right over life. 
Some, again, had pointed their insults at a part more 
vital in Christianity, if it had happened to be as vul- 
nerable as they fancied. The new doctrine introduced 
by Christ, of forgiveness to those who injure or who 
hate us, — on what footing was it placed? Once, at 
least in appearance, on the idea, that by assisting or 
forgiving an enemy, we should be eventually ' heaping 
coals of fire upon his head.' Mr. Howdon, in a very 
clever book [Rational Investigation of the Principles 
of Natural Philosophy: London, 1840,] calls this ' a 
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fiendish idea,' (p 290) and 1 ack.nowlcdgp tliit lo 
myself, in one pnrt of my boyhood, il did seem a re- 
finement of malice My subtilizing habit", however, 
even in those days, soon suggested to me thit thts ag- 
gravation of guilt m the object of our forgtieness was 
not hold out as the motive to the forgiienesi, but as 
the result of it, '.ccondly, thit perhaps no aggrava- 
tion of his guilt was the poml contemplated, but the 
salutary stinging into life of his remorse, hitherto 
sleeping; thirdlj, that e\er> doubtful or perplexing 
expression must be o\eTruled and determined by the 
prevailing spirit of the sjstem in which it stands If 
Mr. Howdon's sense were the true one, then this pas- 
sage would he 10 pointed hostdity to e\ery other part 
of the Christian ethics O 

These were affronts to the Founder of Christianity, 
offered too much in the temper of malignity. But 
Shelley's was worse; more hitter, and with less of 
countenance, even in show or shadow, from any fact, 
or insinuation of a fact, that Scripture suggests. In 
his ' Queen Mab,' he gives a dreadful portrait of God ; 
and that no question may arise, of wiiat God ? he 
names bim; it is Jehovah, He asserts his existence; 
he affifms him lo he 'an almighty God, and vengeful 
as almighty.' He goes on to describe him as the 
'omnipotent fiend,' who found 'none but slaves' [Is- 
rael in Egypt, no doubt] to be ' his tools,' and none 
but ' a murderer' [Moses, I presume] ' to be his accom- 
plice in crime.' He introduces this dreadful Almighty 
as speaking, and as speaking thus, — 

' From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awolce ; in seven days' tail made earth 
From noihittg ; rested j and created man.' 
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But man he hates ; and he goes on to curse him ; till 
at the intercession of ' the murderer,' who is electrified 
into pity for the human race by the very horror of the 
divine curses, God promises to send his son — only, 
however, for the benefit of a few. This son appears ; 
the poet tells us that — 

— — - ' the Incarnate came ; humbly he came, 
Veiling his horrible Godhead in the shape 
Of man, scorn'd by the world, his name unheard 
Save by the rabble of his native town.' 

The poet pursues this incarnate God as a teacher of 
men ; teaching, ' in semblance,' justice, truth, and 
peace; but underneath all this, kindling 'quenchless 
flames,' which eventually were destined 

Of truth a 

He follows him to his crucifixion ; and describes him, 
whilst hanging on the cross, as shedding malice upon 
a reviler, — malice on the cross.' 

' A smile of godlike malice rei]lumined 
His fading lineaments : ' 

and his parting breath is uttered in a memorable 

This atrocious picture of the Deity, in his dealings 
with man, both pre-Christian and post-Christian, is 
certainly placed in the mouth of the wandering Jew. 
But the internal evidence, as well as collateral evidence 
from without, mate it clear that the Jew, (whose 
version of scriptural records nobody in the poem 
lutes,} here represents the person of the poet. 
■f had opened his career as an atheist; and as 
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a prosclvlizing athcisl But he wai then a bov At 
the date of ' Queen Mab' he was ^ young nmn And 
we now hnd him advanced from the station of ao 
atheist to thp more intellectual one of a bele\er in 
God ind in the mission of Lhri^it, but of one who 
fancied himself calUd u|ion to dcfj and to liilc both, 
in so fir js tlify had levealcd then reiitions to 

Mr Gdfilha* tliinks that ' Shellej was far too 
harshly treated in his speculative boyhood,' and it 
strikes him ' that, had pit\ and kind heartpd e\po«tu 
htion been tried, instead of reproich and abrupt 
expulsion, they might have v. eaned him from tlie 
dry dMg', of Atheism to the milky breast of the faith 
and "worship of sorrow ," and the touch ng s[ ecla- 
taclc hid been renewed, of the demoniac sitting, 
"clothed, ind m his right mmd,' it th^ Icet of Jesus ' 
I am not of that opinion and it i-- an opinion which 
seems to question the ttinceiily of Shellej, — that 
quality whieh in bim was dei pest, so as to form the 
basis of hia nature, if we allow oursLlves to think 
that, by personal irritation, lie hid been piqued into 
infidelity, or that bj flattering conciliation he could 
have been bribed back into i piofcssion of Christian- 
ity Like a wild horse of thf Pampas, he would have 
thrown tip his heels, and vhinnied hii disdain of any 
man coming to catch him with a bribe of oils He 
had a constint vision of a minger and a haltn in 
the reir of all such caressing teinptera, onre haiing 
scented the giles of w h it he thought perfect freedom, 

" ' Gallcrj' of Literary Poriraiis.' 
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from the lawless desert. His feud with Chrislianily 
was a craze derived from some early wrench of his 
and made obstinate to the desree in 



which we find it from having rooted it 


self in certain 
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onld not 
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wckdg nnsl nh Iche ecn o e 

h own of ked p hood I bu fo he 

she! e of I do y and pule n ha e 

embled b e 1 o e hom h v o e d K ngs 
ha e e lo ! ed n tloody bea d 1 1 ra ch es 
that scowled upon the poor children of the sod ; these 
objects took up a permanent station in the background 
of Shelley's imagination, not to be dispossessed more 
than the phantom of Banquo from the festival of Mac- 
beth, and composed a towering Babylon of mystery 
that, to his belief, could not have flourished, under any 
umbrage less vast than that of Christianity Such 
was the inextricable association of images that domi 
ceercd over "ihelley s mind such was the hatred 
which he built upon ihit a&socntion — an association 
casual and caprciotis, \et fi\pd and petrified as if by 
frost. Can we imagine the case of an ingel touched 
by lunacy ? Have wc ever seen the spcclu'le of a 
human intellect, e\quis te by it's funUion'i of cieotion, 
yet in one chamber of its shadowy house alreidy 
ruined before the light of manhood had cleansed its 
darkness? Such an angel, such t man, — if ever 
such there wert — such a lunatic angel, surh a rimed 
man, was Shelley, whilst >(.l &tindm^ on the eiriiesl 
threshold of life 
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Mr. Gilfillan, whose eye is quick to seize Ihe lurk- 
ing and the stealthy aspect of things, does not overlook 
the absolute midsummer madaess which possessed 
Shelley upon the subject of Christianity. Shelley's 
total nature was altered and darkened when that theme 
arose: transfiguration fell upon him. He that was so 
gentle, became savage ; lie that breathed by the very 
lungs of Christianity — that was so merciful, so full of 
tenderness and pity, of humility of love and forgive 
ness, then raved and sere m d I k d »!i m 

I personally knew, when fT nd d b f h 

enly music at tlie full of I b h 

wag the sense of perfcc b y I d d tl 

sense of morbid estrang m Tl I pre 

Bume, which Mr. Gilfdlan II d n I f II w n 

passage, {p. 104): ' On II A bj h w 

of the wise, the gentlest I 1 h bra of 

the brave, yet, when one p d d h b 

came straightway insane I g! d h 

screamed, his hand vibra d B M G Ifil 

Ian is entirely In the wrong when he countenances (he 
notion that harsh treatment had any concern in riveting 
the fanaticism of Shelley. On the contrary, be mot 
with an indulgence lo the first manifestation of bis 
anti-Christian madness, better suited to the goodness 
of the lunatic than to the pestilence of his lunacy. It 
was at Oxford that this earliest explosion of Shelleyism 
occurred ; and though, with respect to secrets of prison- 
houses, and to discussions that proceed ' with closed 
doors,' there is always a danger of being misinformed, 
1 believe, from the uniformity of such accounts as have 
reached myself, that the following hrief of the matter 
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may he relied on. Shelley, being a venerable sage of 
sixteen, or rather less, came to a resolution that he 
would convert, and that it was his solemn duty to con- 
vert, the universal Christian church to Atheism or to 
Pantheism, no great matter which. But, as such large 
undertakings require time, twenty months, suppose, or 
even two years, — for jou know, reader, that a rail- 
way requires on an avenge little Ics, — Shelley was 
determined to obey no impulse of youthful rashness. 
Oh no! Down with presumption, down with levity, 
down with boji^h preeipitilion ' Changes of religion 
are awful things . people must have time to think. He 
would move slowly and discreetly. So first be wrote 
a pamphlet, clearly and satisfactorily explaining the 
DCcessity of being an atheist ; and, with his usual ex- 
emplary courage, (for, seriously, he was the least /alse 
of human creatures,) Shelley put his name to the 
pamphlet, and the name of his college. His ultimate 
object was to accomplish a general apostasy in the 
Christian church of whatever name. But for one six 
months, it was quite enough if he caused a revolt in 
the Church of England. And as, before a great naval 
action, when the enemy is approaching, you throw a 
long shot or two by way of trying his range, — on that 
principle Shelley had thrown out his tract in Oxford 
Oxford formed the advanced squadron of the English 
Church ; and, by way of a coup rf'essat, though in 
itself a bagatelle, what if he should begin with con- 
verting Oxford ? To make any beginmng at all i' one 
half the battle; or, as a writer in this magazine [June 
1845] suggests, a good deal more. To speak seriously, 
there is something even thus far in the boyish presump- 
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[upon a point the most sure to irritate] who were gray , 
having no station in 80cietj,he flew at the throats of 
none but those who had, weaLcr than an infant for 
the purpose before him, he planted his fist in the face 
of a giant, saying, 'Take thai, jou dev I, ind that, 
and ifta(,',,,^^he pamphlet had been published, and 
though an undergraduate of Oxford is not (technically 
speaking) a member of the university as a responsible 
corporation, still he bears a near relation to it. And 
the heads of colleges felt a disagreeable summons to 
an extra-meeting. There are in Oxford five-and- 
twenty colleges, to say nothing of halls. Frequent 
and full the heads assembled in Golgotha, a well- 
known Oxonian chamber, which, being interpreted, 
(as scriptui-ally we know,) is 'the place of a skull,' 
and must, therefore, naturally be the place of a head. 
There the heads met to deliberate. What was to be 
done? Most of them were inclined to mercy: to 
proceed at all — was to proceed to extremities; and, 
{generally speaking,) to expel a man from Oxford, is 
to ruin his prospects in any of the liberal professions. 
Not, therefore, from consideration for Shelley's posi- 
tion in society, but on the kindest motives of forbear- 
ance towards one so young, the heads decided for 
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d 1 n g 11 f 1 p pi let. Levelled at 

h m w p lly (111 & to them; and, 

m h fi 1 Id b ry morning from 

1 1 f h h p ss why should Gol- 

ghb ppd h k " ything, officially, 
ol this litde brat ( That v s m ^ht suit some peo- 
ple, hut not Percy Bysshe Shelley. There was a flaw 
(was there ?) in his process; his pleading could not, 
regularly, come up before the court. Very well — 
be would heal that defect immediately. So he sent 
his pamphlet, with five- and -twenty separate letters, 
addressed to the five-and- twenty heads of colleges in 
Golgotha assembled; courteously 'inviting' all and 
every of them to notify, at his earliest convenience, 
his adhesion to the enclosed unanswerable argumeota 
for Atheism. Upon this, it is undeniable that Gol- 
gotha looked black; and, after certain formalities, 
'invited' P. B. Shelley to consider himself expelled 
from the University of Oxford. But, if this were 
harsh, how would Mr. Gilfillan have had them to pro- 
ceed } Already they had done, perhaps, too much in 
the way of forbearance. There were many men in 
Oxford who knew the standing of Shelley's family. 
Already it was whispered that any man of obscure 
connections would have been visited for his Atheism, 
whether writing to Golgotha or not. And this whisper 
would have strengthened, had any further neglect been 
shown to formal letters, which requested a formal 
answer. The authorities of Oxford, deeply responsible 
to the nation in a matter of so much peril, could not 
have acted otherwise than tliey 3id. They were not 
severe. The severity was extorted and imposed by 
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Shelley, But, on the other hand, in some palliation 
of Shelley's conduct, it ought to be noticed that iie is 
unfairly placed, by the undistinguishing, on the manly 
station of an ordinary Oxford student. The under- 
graduates of Oxford and Camhridge are not ' boys,' as 
a considerable proportion mnst be, for good reasons, 
in other universities — the Scottish universities for in 
fig d S A d dm f hos 

h F f b E 1 h d 

& 1 d b f 1 d 1 1 

p p 1 W h Sh 11 y 

llg h y h d Hhd d 

h h y d h il h 1 



I m 1 M Glfi! 11 fi d hm If m 

p 11 d h f ' > h d 1 

h by I f 1 d rs 

II f 1 b h 

habits, by which he seeks to bring Shelley, as a familiar 
presence, within the field of ocular apprehension. The 
acta selected, unless characteristic, — the habits se- 
lected, unless representative, — must be absolutely 
impertinent to the true identification of the man; and 
most of those rehearsed by Mr. Gilfillan, unless where 
they happen to he merely accidents of bodily constitu- 
tion, arc such as all of us would be sorry to suppose 
naturally belonging lo Shelley. To ' rush out of the 
room in terror, as his wild imagination painted to him 
a pair of eyes in a lady's breast,' is not so much a 
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movement of poetic frenzy, as of typhus fever — to 
'terrify an old lady out of her wits,' by assuming, in 
a stage-coach, ttie situation of a regal sufferer from 
Shakspeare, is not eccentricity so much as painful 
discourtesy — and to request of Rowland Hill, a man 
most pious and siticere, ' the use of Surrey chapel,' as 
a theatre for publishing infidelity, would have been so 
thoroughly the act of a heartless coxcomb, tliat I, for 
one, cannot bring myself to believe it an authentic 
anecdote. Not that I doubt of Shelley's violating at 
times his own better nature, as every man is capable 
of doing, under youth too fervid, wine too potent, and 
companions too misleading; but it strikes me that, 
during Shelley's very earliest youth, the mere accident 
of Rowland -Hill's being a man well-born and aristo- 
cratically connected, yet sacrificing these advantages to 
what he thought the highest of services, spiritual ser- 
vice on behalf of poor laboring men, would have laid 
a pathetic arrest upon any impulse of fun in one who, 
with the very same advantages of birth and position, 
had the same deep reverence for the rights of the poor. 
Willing, at all times, to forget his own pretensions in 
the presence of those who seemed powerless — willing 
in a degree that seems sublime — Shelley could not 
but have honored the same nobility of feeling in an- 
other. And Rowland Hili, by his guileless simplicity, 
had a separate hold upon a nature so childlike as Shel- 
ley's. He was full of love to man ; so was Shelley. 
He was full of humility ; so was Shelley. Difference 
of creed, however vast the interval which it created 
between the rnen, could not have hid from Shelley's 
eye the close approximation of their natures. Infidel 
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by his intellect, Shelley was a Christian m the tcnden 
cies of his lieart As to his ' lying asleep on the 
hearth rug, with his small round head thrust ilmost 
into (he very fire,' this, like hi-J ' basking in the hottest 
beams of in Italian sun,' dlusirates nothing but hia 
physicil tempeiament That he -should be seen 'de 
vouring hrgc pieces of breid amid his profound ah 
stnclions,' simply recills to my eve 'Jome hundred 
thousinds of children in the streets of grcnt cities, 
Edinburgh, Ghsgow, London, whom I am daily de 
tecting in the sime umcroualable practice and yet, 
probably, with very little abstiaction to excuse it, 
whilst his 'endless cups of tci, in so tea drinking a 
land as ours, have reallj cciscd to offer the attractions 
of no\elty which, eighty jears ago, in the icign of 
Dr Johnson, and under a higher price of lea, they 
might hive secured Such habits, however, are in 
offensive, if not pirticuhrly mysterious, noi particu 
lirly significant But that, m defect of 1 paper boat, 
Shelley should launch upon the Serpentine a fifty 
pound bank note, seoms to my view an ict of child 
lahness, or else (wbich is worse) an act of pmpty os 
tentation, not likely to proceed from one who gene 
roily exhibited m his outward deportment i srnse of 
truo dignity He who, through his family,^ connected 
himself with that ' spn it without spot,' (as Shelley calls 
him in the 'Adonais,') &ir Philip Sidney, (a man how 
like in gentleness, and in faculties of mind, to himself !) 
— he that, by consequence, connected himself with 
that later descendant of Penshurst, the noblo martyr of 
freedom, Algernon Sidney, could not have degraded 
himself by a pride so mean as any which roots itself 
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in wealth. On the other hand, in the anecdote of his 
repealing Dr. Johnson's benign act, by ' lifting a poor 
houseless outcast upon his hack, and carrying her to a 
place of refuge,' I read so strong a character of inter- 
nal probability, that it would be gratifying to know 
upon what external testimony it rests. . 

The life of Shelley, according to the remark of Mr. 
Gilfillan, was ' among the most romantic in literary 
story.' Everything was romantic in his short career ; 
everything wore a tragic interest. From his child- 
hood he moved through a succession of afflictions. 
Always craving for love, loving and seeking to be 
loved, always he was destined to reap hatred from 
those with whom life had connected him. If in the 
darkness he raised up images of his departed hours, 
he would behold his family disowning him, and the 
home of his infancy knowing him no more ; he would 
behold his magnificent university, that under happier 
circumstances would have gloried m his genius, reject 
ing him for c^cr, be would bfhold his fiist wife, 
whom once he had lo\ed pa&siomtely, through calami 
ties arising from himself called -iway to an early and 
a tragic death The peace aftor which his he-irt 
panted for ever, in what dreadful contract it ''tood 
to the eternil contention upon which his restless 
intellect or ace dent' of position threw him like a 
passive victim' It seemed as if not any choice of 
his, but some sad doom tf oppos fion from without, 
forced out, a": bv a magnet, struggles of fnntic resist 
ance from him, winch as ^hdly he would have evaded, 
as e\er victim of ep Icpsj j earned to evade his con 
\ulsons' Gladly he would have slept m eternal 
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seclusion, whilst eteroally the trumpet summoned him 
to battle. In storms unwillingly created by himself, 
he lived; in a storm, cited by the finger of God, he 

It is affecting, — at least it is so for any one who 
bcUeves in tlie profound sincerity of Shelley, a man 
(however erring) whom neither fear, nor hope, nor 
vanity, nor hatred, ever seduced into falsehood, or 
even into dissimulation, — to read the account which 
be gives of a revolution occurring in his own mind 
at school : so early did his struggles begin ! It is in 
verse, and forms part of those beautiful stanzas ad- 
dressed to his second wife, which ho prefixed to ' The 
Ecvolt of Islam.' Five or sis of these stanzas may 
be quoted with a certainty of pleasing many readers, 
whilst they throw light on the early condition of 
Shelley's feelings, and of bis early anticipations with 
regard to the promises and the menaces of life. 

' Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 
The clouds which wrap this world, from youlh did pass. 
I do remember well the hour which burst 
My spirit's sleep ; a fresh JIay-dawn it was, 
Whea I malfd forth upon the glittering grass, 
And wept — I knew not why ; until there rose, 
From the near school-room, voices that, alas '. 
"Were but one echo from a world of woes — 
The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 

And then I clasp'd my hands, and look'd around — 
(But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which pour'd their warm drops on the sunny ground,) 
So without shame I spake — ! will be wise. 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
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Such power : for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and ihe strong slill lyraniiize 
Without reproach or check. I then controH'd 
My tears ; my heart grew calm ; and I was meek and 

And from that hour did [ with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore : 
Yet nothing, that my tyrants knew or taaght, 
I cared to learn ; but from that secret store 
Wrought linked armor for my soul, before 
It rnighl walk forth to war among mankind ; 
Thus power and hope were strengthen'd more and m 
Within me, till there came upon my mind 
A sense of loneliness, a thirst with which I pined. 

Alas, that love should be a blight and snare 
To those who seek all sympathies in one ! — 
Such once I sought in vain ; then black despair, 
The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 
Over the world in which I moved alone : — 
Vet never found I one not false to me, 
Hard hearts and cold, like weights of icy stone 
Which crush'd and wither'd mine, that could not be 
Aught bnt a lifeless clog, uniil revived by Ihee. 

Thou, friend, whose presence on my wintry heart 
Fell, like bright spring upon some herbless plain i 
How beautiful and calm and free thou wert 
In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of Custom ' thou didst burst and rend in twain, 
And walk'd as free as light the cloiids among. 
Which many an envious slave then breathed in vain 
From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 
To meet thee from the woes which had begirt it long. 

No more alone through Ihe world's wilderness, 
Although I trod the paths of high intent, 
I journey'd now : no more companionless, 
Where solitude is like despair, I went. 
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Now has descended a serenei hour ; 
And, with inconstant forune, friends return : 
Though suffering leaves the knowledge and the power 
Which says — Let scorn be not repaid with scorn. 
And from thy side two gentle babes are bom 
To fill our home with smiles ; and thus are we 
Most fortunate beneath life's beatning morn ; 
And these delights and thou have been to me 
The parents of the song I consecrate to ihee.' ■ ■ 

My own aftenlion was first drawn to Shelley by the 
report of liis Oxford labors as a missionary in the 
service of inhdelity Abstracted from the absolute 
sincerity and simplicity which governed that boyish 
mo\emtnt, qualities which could not be known to a 
stranger, oi e\en suspected in the midst of so much 
ettravagaoce, there was nothing in the Oxford reports 
of him to cieate any interest beyond that of wonder 
at his folly and presumption in pushing to such ex- 
tremity what, naturally, all people viewed as an 
elaborate jest Some curiosifv, however, even at that 
time, must have gathered about his name , for I 
remember seeing, m London, a little Indiin ink sketch 
of him in the academic costume of Oxford The 
sketch tallied pretty well with a veib-il description 
which I had heiid of him in some company, viz, 
that he looked like an elegant ^nd slander flower, 
whose head drooped from being surcharged with ram 
This gave, to the chance observer, an impru'^ on that 
he was tainted, even in his etlcrnal dtportment, by 
some excess of 'Jickly seotimcntahsm, from which I 
beheve that, in all sngcs of hi^ life, he was remark- 
ably free Between two and three jcara after this 
penod, which was that of his e^ipulsion fiom Oxford, 
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he married a beautiful girl named Weslbrook. She 
was respectably connected; but had not moved in a 
rank corresponding to Shelley's ; and that accident 
brought him into my own neighborhood. For his 
family, already estranged from him, were now thor- 
oughly irritated by what they regarded as a mesalliance, 
and withdrew, or greatly reduced, his pecuniary allow- 
ances. Such, at least, was the story cun-enl. In this 
embarrassment, his wife's father made over to him an 
annual income of £-ZQO ; and, as economy had become 
important, the youihful pair — both, in fact, still 
children — came down to thp Lakes, supposing this 
region of Cumberland and W r^itmoreland to be a 
sequestered place, wh ch it Hut for eight months in 
the year, and also to be a che^p place — which it was 
not. Another motive to this choice arose with the 
then Duke of Norfolk He was an old friend of 
Shelley's family, and generously refused to hear a 
word of tho young man's errors, except where he 
could ;do anything to relieve him from their conse- 
quences. His grace possessed the beautiful estate of 
Gobarrow Park on Ulleswater, and other estates of 
greater extent in the same two counties;'' his own 
agents he had directed to furnish any accommodations 
that might meet Shelley's views ; and he had written 
to some gentlemen amongst his agricultural friends in 
Cumberland, requesting them to pay such neighborly 
attentions to the solitary young people as circum- 
stances might place in their power. This bias, being 
impressed upon Shelley's wanderings, naturally brought 
him to Keswick as the most central and the largest 
of the little towns dispersed amongst the lakes. 
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Soulhey, made aware of Ihe interest taken in Shelley 
by the Duke of Norfolk, with his usual kindness 
immediately called upon him ; and the ladies of 
Soiithey's family subsequently made an early call 
upon Mrs. Shelley. One of them mentioned to me 
as occurring In this first visit an amusing expression 
of the youthful matron, which, four years later, when 
I heard of her gloomy end, recalled with the force 
of a pathetic contrast, that icy arrest then chaining up 
her youthful feet for ever. The Shelleys had been 
induced by one of their new friends to lake part of a 
house standing about half a mile out of Keswick, on 
the Penrith road ; more, I believe, in that friend's 
intention for the sake of bringing them easily within 
his hospitalities, than for any beauty in the place. 
There was, however, a pretty garden attached to it. 
And whilst walking in this, one of the Southey party 
asked Mrs. Shelley if the garden had been let with 
their pan of the house. ' Oh, no,' she replied, 'the 
garden is not ours ; but then, you know, the people 
let us run about in it whenever Percy and I are tired 
of silting in the house.' The naivete of this expres- 
sion ' run about,' contrasting so picturesquely with 
the intermitting efforts of the girlish wife at support- 
ing a malTon-like gravity, now that she was doing the 
honors of her house to married ladies, caused all the 
party to smile. And me it caused profoundly to sigh, 
four years later, when the gloomy death of this young 
orealure, now frozen in a distant grave, threw back 
ray remembrance upon her fawn-like ■ playfulness, 
which, unconsciously to herself, the girlish phrase of 
run about so naturally betrayed. 
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At that lime I had a cottage myself in Grasmcre, 
just thirteen miles distant from Shelley's new abode. 
Aa he had then written nothing of any interest, 1 had 
no motive for calling upon him, except by way of 
showing any little attentions in ray power to a brother 
Oxonian, and to a man of letters. These attentions, 
indeed, he might have claimed simply in the character 
of a neighbor. For as men living on the coast of 
Mayo or Galway are apt to consider the dwellers on 
the sea-board of North America in the light of next- 
door neighbors, divided only by a party-wall of crystal, 
— and what if accidentally three thousand miles 
thicli ? — on the same principle wc amongst the 
slender population of this lake region, and wherever 
no ascent intervened between two parlies higher than 
D I R d the spurs of Hclvellyn, were apt 

k h 1 her the privileged tone of neigh- 
fa S gl borly advantages I might certainly 
1 1 1 1 Shelley's disposal — Grasmero, for 
If wl cb tempted at that time^ by a 
b y h h d been sullied ; Wordsworth, who 
hid re ; Elleray and Professor Wilson, 
1 f rtl finally, my own library, which, 
b 1 h ckedest of German speculations, 
Id rally 1 e been more to Shelley's taste 
1 I Sp h 1 b ary of Soolhey. 

B il h I ations were negatived for Shelley 

by 1 dd dp rturc. Off he went in a hurry; 

b ! y\ whither he went, I did not inquire ; 

g g I ercsl which ho would create in 

my d y later, by his ' Revolt of Ram.' 

A 1 f f &h 11 y in a continental edition of his 
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works, says that he went to Edinburgh and to Ireland. 
Some time after, we at the lakes heard that he was 
living in Wales. Apparently he had the instinct 
within him of his own Wandering Jew for eternal 
restlessness. But events were now hurrying upon his 
heart of hearts. Within less than ten years the whole 
arrear of his life was destined to revolve. Within 
that space, ho had the whole hurden of life and death 
to exhaust ; he had all his suffering to suffer, and all 
his work to work. 

In about four years his first marriage was dissolved 
by the death of his wife. She had brought to Shelley 
two children. But feuds arose between them, owing 
to incompatible habits of mind. They parted. And 
it is one chief misery of a beautiful young woman, 
separated from her natural protector, that her desolate 
situation attracts and stimulates the calumnies of the 
malicious. Stung by these calumnies, and oppressed 
(as I have understood) by the loneliness of her abode, 
perhaps also by the delirium of fever, she threw her- 
self into a pond, and was drowned. The name under 
which she first enchanted all eyes, and sported as the 
most playful of nymph-likc girls, is now forgotten 
amongst men ; and that other name, for a brief period 
her ambition and her glory, is inscribed on her grave- 
stone as the name under which she wept and she 
despaired, — suffered and was burled, — turned away 
even from the faces of her children, and sought a 
hiding-place in darkness. 

After this dreadful event, an anonymous life of 
Shelley assorts that he was for some lime deranged. 
Pretending to no private and no circumstantial ac- 
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quaiotance with the case, I cannot say how that really 
was. There is a great difficulty besetting all sketches 
of lives so steeped in trouble as was Shelley's. If 
you have a confidential knowledge of the case, as a 
dear friend privileged to stand by the bed-side of 
raviniT grief, how base to use such advantages of 
position for the gratification of a fugitive curiosity 
in strangers ! If you have no such knowledge, how 
little qualified you must be for tracing the life with 
the truth of sympathy, or for judging it with the truth 
of charity ! To me it appears, from the peace of 
mind which Shelley is reported afterwards to have 
recovered for a time, that he could not have had to 
reproach himself with any harshness or neglect as 
contributing to the shocking catastrophe. Neither 
ought any reproach to rest upon the memory of this 
first wife, as respects her relation to Shelley. Non- 
conformity of tastes might easily arise between two 
parties, without much blame to either, when one of 
the two had received from nature an intellect and a 
temperament so dangerously eccentric, and constitu- 
tionally carried, by delicacy so exquisite of organiza- 
tion, to eternal restlessness and irritability of nerves, 
if not absolutely at limes to lunacy. 

About three years after this tragic event, Shelley, 
in company with his second wife, the daughter of God- 
win, and Mary Wol I stone craft, passed over for a third 
time to the Continent, from which he never came back. 
On Monday, July S^ 1822, being then in his twenty- 
ninth year, he was returning from Leghorn to his home 
at Lerici, in a schooner- rigged boat of his own, twenty- 
four feet long, eight in the beam, and drawing four 
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two bodies of Shell y 
near Via Eeggio, about four miles apart. Both were 
in a state of advanced decomposition, but were fully 
identified. Vivian's body was not recovered for three 
weeks. From the state of the two corpses, it had 
become difficult to remove them ; and they were there- 
fore burned by the seaside, on funeral pyres, with 
the classic rites of paganism, four English gentlemen 
being present, — Capt. Shenley of the navy, Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, Lord Byron, and Mr. Trelawney. A circum- 
stance is added by Mr. Gilfillan, which previous 
accounts do not mention, viz., that Shelley's heart 
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m (] d by 1 e fire ; but this is a pheno- 

I las p (31 occurred at judicial deaths 
by fi Th rem f Mr. Williams, when co!- 

I d f 1 onveyed to England j but 

Sh II b d 1 Protestant burying-ground 

R m f f m 1 ild of his own, and Keals 

I p I k bl 1 at %eiley, in the preface 

b Ad d d d the memory of that young 

p b d p k h d 1 bt of tl s cemetery, — as 

A p p m ru ns (of ancient Rome,) 

d 1 lets lad daisies ; ' adding, 

I ^h m k 1 e w h death, to think that 

1 Id b b d weel a place.' 

I ! 11 d m If abridge the circumstances 

rep d b M T I ey and Mr. Hunt, partly 
h d 1 hree-and-!wenty years have 

p d h that a new "generation has 

h d ^ p — feeling the interest of con- 

temporaries m Shelley, and general^ , therefore, unac- 
quainted with the case , but partly for the purpose of 
mtroducmg the following comment of Mr. Gilfillan on 
the striking points of a catastiopbe, 'which robbed 
the woild of this strange and gieat spirit,' and which 
secretly tempts men to superslitious feelings, even 
whilst they arc denying them — 

' Evciybody knows that, on the arrival of Leigh 
Hunt m Italy, Shelley hastened to meet him. During 
al\ the time he sp^nt in Leghorn, he was in brilliant 
spirits — to him ever a sure prognostic of coming evi!.' 
[Th,it IS, in the Scottish phrase, he was/ej/.] ' On his 
return to his home and family, his skiff was overtaken 
by a fearful hurricane, and all on board perished. To 
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a, gentleman, who, at the time, was with a glass sur- 
veying the sea, the scene of his drowning assumed a 
very striking appearance. A great many vessels were 
visible, and among them one small skiff, which at- 
tracted his particular attention. Suddenly a dreadful 
storm, attended by thunder and columns of lightning, 
swept over the sea and eclipsed the prospect. When 
it had passed, ho looked again. The larger vessels 
were all safe, riding upon the swell; the skiff only 
had gone down for ever. And in that skiff was Alas- 
tor P Here he had met his fate. Wert ihou, oh 
religious sea, only avenging on his head the cause of 
thy denied and insulted Deity ' Were yc, ye ele- 
ments, in your courses, commissioned to destroy him f 
Ah ! there is no reply. The surge is silent ; the ele- 
ments have no voice. In the eternal councils the secret 
is hid of the reason of the man's death. And there, 
loo, rests the still more tremendous secret of the char- 
a f h d y 
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forcibly of the sublime storm in the wilderness, (as 
given in the fourth book of ' Paradise Eegained,') 
and the remark upon it made by the mysterious 
tempter — 



U 1 b d V, 1 do not understand Mr. Gilfillan, more 

h 1 , to read a 'judgment ' in this catastrophe. 

B ! s a solemn appeal to the thoughtful, in 

ad h f so much terrific grandeur following upon 

d fi f such unparalleled audacity. jEschylua 

k I J ed the same sense of mysterious awe, and 

all n q y acknowledged it, in the story of Amphia- 

Sh II J it must be remembered, carried his irre- 

1 point beyond all others. Of the darkest 

b a are told, that they ' believe and tremble : ' 

b SI il y believed and hated ; and his defiances 

t to show that ho did not tremble. Yet, 

] 1 the excuse of something like mnnomania 

p n h abject > I firmly believe it. But a super- 

n Id as the world, clings to the notion, that 

■w d f deep meaning, uttered even by lunatics or by 

idiots, execute themselves; and that also, when uttered 

in presumption, they bring round their own retributive 

chastisements. 

On the other handj however shocked at Shelley's 
obstmate re\oU from all rel gious sympathies with his 
fellow men, no man is entitled to deny the admirable 
qualities of his moril nature, which were as striking 
as his genius Many people remarked something se- 
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raphic in flio expression of his features ; and something 
seraphic there was in his nature. No man was belter 
qualified to have loved Christianity ; and to no man, 
resting under the shadow of that one darkness, would 
Christianity have said more gladly — talis cum sis, 
utinam nosier esses! Shelley would, from liis earliest 
manhood, have sacrificed all that he possessed to any 
comprehensive purpose of good for the race of man. 
He dismissed all injuries and insults from his memory. 
He was the sincerest and the most truthful of human 
creatures. He was also the purest. If he denounced 
marriage as a vicious institution, thai was but another 
phasia of the partial ^unacy which affected him ; for to 
no man were purity and fidelity more essential ele- 
ments in his idea of real love, I agree, therefore, 
heartily with Mr. Gilfillan, in protesting against the 
thoughtless assertion of some writer in The Edinburgh 
Review — (hat Shelley at all selected the story of his 
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the parricide though proceeding from hcrs(,lf do but 
deepen that background of dirkness which throws 
into fuller TP^ebtion tbe glor^ of that suffering lice 
immortalized bv Ouido 

Somethmg of a similar effect arises to myself when 
reviewing the general abstnct of Shelley s life — so 
bnef, so fitll of agitation, so full of sirife When one 
thinks of the eirly misery which he suffered and of 
the insolent infidel ty wbich, being yet so young he 
wooed with a lover's passion, then the darkness of 
midnight begins ts form a deep impenelrabl hi k 
ground, upon which the phantasmigor i of ill that is 
to come may armnge itstlf in trouble! plio'-phoric 
streams, and in sweep ng proces-iions of wo \et, 
again when one recurs to his gracious nature, his fear 
lessness, his truth his purity from all fleshUness of 
appetite his freedom from vanity his diffusive love 
and tenderness, — suddenly out of the darkness reveals 
itself a morning of May, forests and thickets of rosea 
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advance to the foreground, from the midst of them 
looks out ' the eternal '" child,' cleansed from his sor- 
row, radiant with joy, having power given him to forget 
the misery which he sufTered, power given him to for- 
get the misery which he caused, and leaning with his 
heart upon that dove-like faith against which his erring 
intellect had rebelled. 
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' Tbansaci ; ' — this word, used in (his Roman sense, illus- 
iraies Ihe parlkulai mode of Millon's libeciies with the Eng- 
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to re-endow an old foundation is the eitent ol 
M. de Tocqueville is therefore likely to be found wrong in 
saying, that 'Milton alone introduced more than six: hundred 
words into the English language, almost all derived from the 
Latin, the Greek, or the Hebrew.' The passage occurs in the 
16th chapter of his ' Democracy in America,' Part II., where 
M. de Tocqueville is discnssing the separate agencies through 
which democratic life on the one hand, or arislocralie on the 
other, affects the changes of language. His English trans- 
lator, Mr. H. Reeve, an able and philosophic 
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justly views this bold assertion as 'siattliag and probably 



Note 2. Page 11. 
Since the boyish period in which these redressing correc- 

ing the oriental practice of placing live coals in a pan upon 
the head, and its meaning as still in use amongst the Turks) 
to alter the whole interpretation of the passage. It would loo 
much interrupt the tenor of the sabjecl to explain this at 
length : but, if right, it would equally harmonize with the 
spirit of Christian, morals. 

Note 3. Page 51. 
' FamiH ' i. e., The gens in the Eoman sense, or collective 
hoose Shelley's own immediate branch of the house did not, 
in a legal sense, represent the family of Penshursi, because 
the righti of the lineal descent had settled upon another 
branch But his branch had a collateral participation in ths 
glorj of the Sidney name, and might, by accidents posstbl* 
enough, have come to be its sole representative. 

Note 4. Page 54. 
' Of Custom ; ' — This alludes to a theory of Shelley's, on the 
subject of marriage as a vicious institution, and an attempt to 
realize his theory by way of public esample ; which attempt 
there is no use in noticing more piriicularly, as it was subse- 
quently abandoned. Originally he had derived his theory 
from the writings of Mary WoUslonecraft, the mother of his 
second wife, whose birlh in fact had cost that mother her life. 
But by the year 1812, (the year following his first marriage,) 
he had so fortified, from other quarters, his previous opinions 
upon the wickedness of all nuptial ties consecrated by law or 
by the church, that he apologized to his friends for having 
submitted to the marriage ceremony as for an offence ; but 
an offence, he pleaded, rendered necessary by the vicious con- 
stitution of society, for the comfort of his female partner. 
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Note 5. Page 56. 
' Two counties : ' — the frontier line tielween Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, traverse obliquely the Lake of Ulleswater, so 
thai the banks on both aides lie partly in both connties. 

Note 6, Page 58. 
'At that time!' — the reader will say, who happens to be 
aware of the mighty barriers which engirdle Gr m F 
field, Arthur's Chair, Seat Sandal, Sleil FeU, & ( h 
above two thousand, the higher above three ih d 

high,) - — ' what then '. do the mountains chai d h 

mountain tarns?' Perhaps not: but, if they d b g 

in substance or in form, ihey ' change counte wh n 

they are disfigured from below. One cotton-mill, p d by 
the side of a torrent, disenchanls tbe scene, and banishes the 
ideal beauty even in the case where it leaves the physical 
beauty tinlouched : a truth which, many years ago, I saw 
illustrated in the little hamlet of Church Conislon. But is 
there any cotton-mill in Grasmere ? Not that I have heard : 
But if no water has been filched away from Grasinere, there 
is one water too much which has crept lately into that loveliest 
of mountain chambers ; and that is the ' water-cure,' which 
has built unto itself a sort of residence in that vale i whelher 
a rustic nest, or a lordly palace, I do not know. Meantime, 
in honesty it must be owned, that many years ago the vale 
was half ruined by an insane sabstruclion carried along the 
eastern margin of the lake as a basis for a mail-coach road. 
This infernal mass of solid masonry swept away the loveliest 
of sylvan recesses, and the most absolutely charmed against 
intrusive foot or angry echoes. It did worse : it swept away 
ihe stateliest of Flora's daughters, and swept away, al the 
same time, the birth-place of a well known verse, describing 
that stalely plant, which is perhaps (as a separate line) the 
most exquisite that the poetry of earlh can -show. The plant 
was the Osmtatda regaJis ; 

Than Grecian Naiad seen at earliest dawn 
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Tending her fount, or laily of Ike lake 
So!e-sUling by the sliorcs of old roinance,' 
It is ihis last line and a half wbkh some have held (o ascend 
in beauty as much beyond any single line known to literamre, 
as the Osmunda ascends in loxury of splendor above other 
ferns. I have restored the original word lake, which the poet 
himself under an erroneous impression had dismissed for 
mere. But the line rests no longer on an earthly reality — the 
recess, which suggested it, is gone : the Osmunda has fled ; 
and a vile causeway, such as Sin and Death build in Milton 
over Chaos, fastening it with ' asphaliic slime ' and ' pins of 
adamant,' having long displaced the loveliest chapel (as I may 
call it) in the whole cathedral of Grasmere, I have since con- 
sidered Grasmere itself a ruin of its former self. 



' Alaslor,' i. e. Shelley, Mr. GilBllan names hinl thus from 
the designation, self-assumed by Shelley, in one of Ihe least 
intelligible amongst his poems. 

Note 8. Page 63, 
The immediate cause of the catastrophe was supposed to be 
ihis : — Shelley's boat had reached a distance of four miles 
from the shore, when the slorm suddenly arose, and the wind 
suddenly shitlcd ; ' from excessive smoothness,' says Mr. Tre- 
lawney, all at once the sea was 'foaming, breaking, and 
gelling up into a very heavy swell.' After one hour the swell 
wenl down ; and towards evening it was almost a calm. The 
'circumstances «ere all adverse the gale, Ihe current setting 
into the gulf, the inslintaneous change of wind, acting upon 
an undecked boat, having all the sheets fast, overladen, and 
no expert hands on board but one, made Ihe foundering as 
sudden as it was inevitable The boat is supposed to have 
filled to leeward, and (carrying two tons of ballast) to have 
gone doH-n like a shot. A book found in the pocket of Shelley, 
and the unaltered state of the dress on all the corpses when 
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washed on shore, sufficlenily indicated Ihat rot a moment's 
jireparalion for meeting the danger had been possible. 

Note 9. Page 64. 
See ' The Seven against Thebes ' of -SLschylns. 

Note 10. Page 67. 
' The eternal child : ' — this beautiful expression, so true in its 
application to Shelley, I borrow from Mr. Gilfillan ; and T am 
tempted to add the rest of his eloquent parallel between Shelley 
and Lord Byron, so far as it relates to their external appear- 
ance : — ' In the forehead and head of Byron thej-e is more 
massive power and breadth : Shelley's has a smooth, arched, 
spiritual eipression ; wrinkle there seems none on his brow ; 
it is as if perpetual youth had there dropped its freshness. 
Byron's eye seems Ihe focus of pride and lust ; Shelley's is 
mild, pensive, fixed on you, but seeing you through the mist of 
his own idealism. Defiance curls on Byron's nostril, and sen- 
snaiily steeps his foil large lips : the lower features of Shelley's 
face are frail, feminine, flexible. Byron's head is turned up- 
wards i as if, having lisen proudly above his contemporaries, 
he were daring to claim kindred, or to demand a contest, with 
a saperior order of beings : Shelley's is half bent, in reverence 
and hnmility, before some vast vision seen by his own eye 
alone. Misery erect, and striving to cover its retreat under 
an aspect of contemptuous fury, is the permanent and per- 
vading expression of Byron's countenance ; — sorrow, softened 
and shaded away by hope and habit, lies like a " holier day " 
of still mflonshine upon that of Shelley. In the portrait of 
Byron, taken at the age of nineteen, you see the unnatnral 
age of premature passion ; his hair is young, his dress is 
youthful i but his face is old : —in Shelley you see the eternal 
child; none the less thai his hair is gray, and thai "sorrow 
seems half his immortality." ' 
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Mr. Gilfillan* introduces this section witli a dis- 
cussion upon the constitutional peculiarities ascribed 
to men of genius ; such as nervousness of tempera- 
ment, idleness \anit\ irritability ^nd other disagree 
able tendencies end ng m ly or in ness , one of the ties 
being ' poverty ' which disease i^ at least not amongst 
those morb dly cherished by the patients All that 
can be asked fiom the most penitent man of genina 
IS, thai he should humbly confLSi. hi^ o«n besetting 
infirmities and endeavor to hate them and as 
respects this one infirmity at least t never hpard of 
any man (however eccf ntnc m genius) who did other 
wise But what sjecal relation has such a prefiice 
to Keats ' j^His whole irticle occupies twelvp piges , 
and si^ of these are allotted to this preliminary dis 
cussion, which perhaps equally concerns every other 
man in the household of literature Mr Gilfillan 
seems to ha^e been acting here on clebraled prece 
dent's The Omnes homines qui sese iludent prastue 
ccetetis ammahbus has long been smoked by a 
wicked posterity as an old hack of Sallust s fitted on 
with pTJte and sc s'.ois to the Catil mrnn consp ricv 

* ' Gallery of Literary Portraits.' 
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Cicero candidly admits tliat he kcpl ia his writing-desk 
an a'^sortment of movable prefaces, beautifully fitted 
(by me-ins of avoiding all questions but ' the general 
question ) for parading, en giand coatvmt, befoie apy 
concenable book And Coleridge, in hia earlj days, 
used the inrngo of i man ^ ' sleeping under a man 
chineel tree,' alternately with the case of Alf \ander's 
killing lis fiiend Cljlus, as resources fir illustration 
which PicMdence hii bount fulK made inexhaustible 
in their ippl citions No emergency could by pos 
sib ! ty arise to pi zzle the poet, or tlie orator, but one 
of these s m les (please Heaien ') shu ild be made to 
meet it So Img i^, the manchinerl continued to 
blister with po fjnoui dews those who confided in ita 
shelter, so hn^ as Niebuhr should kindly forbear to 
prove tint \1 \ander of Macedon was a hoa\, and 
his friend Glit s a myth, o long was Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge fixed and obdurate m his determination ihat 
one or other of these images should come upon duty 
whenever, as a youthful writer, he found himself on 
the brink of m ohencj 

But It is less the generality of this preface, or even 
its disproportion, which fixes the eye, than the ques- 
tionableness of its particular statements. In that part 
which reviews the idleness of authors, Horace is given 
up as too notoriously indolent ; the thing, it seems, 
is past denying ; but ' not so Lucretius.' Indeed ! 
and how shall this be brought to proof? Perhaps^ the 
reader has heard of that barbarian prince, who sent 
to Europe for a large map of the world accompanied 
by the best of English razors; and the clever use 
which he made of his importation was, that, first 
cutting out with exquisite accuracy the whole ring- 
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fence of his own dominions, and then doing the same 
office, with the same equity, (barbarous or barber-ous,) 
for the dominions of a hostile neiglibor, next he pro- 
ceeded to weigh off" the rival segments against each 
other in a pair of gold scales ; after whicb^ of course, 
he arrived at a satisfactory algebraic equation between 
himself and his enemy Now upon this principle 
of comparison if we should take lav common edition 
(as the Detphm or the Vartorum) of Hoiace and 
Lucret us sti ctly shaving away all notes prefaces, 
editorial absurdities &,c all flotsom aid 'jeliom' 
that may have gathered like barnacles about the two 
weather beaten hulks in that case we should have 
the two old files undressed and \n puns nalut ahbus , 
they woild be prepared for Ircng wcghed and, 
going to the nearest grocer s, we m ght then setik the 
point at once as to whchof the two tad heen the 
idler man I back Horace for my part and it is my 
pruate opinion that m the case of i quirlo edition, 
the grocer would hive to throw at least a two ounce 
weight nt^ lie scile of Lucretius before he could be 
made to draw against the other \ct after all this 
would onlv be a c Uation of qu inlit\ against q lantity, 
whilst upon a second collation of qiial ty against qual 
ity, (I do not mean quality as regards the final merit 
of the compos tion, but qual ty as regards the difficul 
ties in the piocess of composition,) the difTi-rcnce in 
amount of labor would appear to bo as between the 
weaving of a blanket and the weaving of an exquisite 
cambric. The curiosa felicUas of Horace in his lyric 
compositions, the elaborate delicacy of workmanship 
in his thoughts and in his style, argue a scale of labor 
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that, aa against any equal number of lines in Lucretius, 
would rneaaure itseif by months against days. There 
are single odes in Horace that must have cost him a 
six weeks' seclusion from the wickedness of Rome, 
Do I then question the exlraordinaiy power of Lucre- 
lius ? On the contraiy, I admire him as the first of 
demoniacs ; the frenzy of an earth-born or a hell-bom 
inspiration ; divinity of stormy music sweeping round 
us in eddies, in order to prove that for us there could 
be nothing divine ; the grandeur of a prophet's voice 
rising in angry gnats, by way of convincing us that 
prophets were swindlers ; oracular scorn of oracles ; 
frantic efforts, such as might seem reasonable in one 
who was scaling the heavens, for the purpose of 
degrading all things, making man to be' the most 
abject of necessities as regarded his causes, to be the 
blindest of accidents as regarded his expectationB ; 
these fierce antinomies expose a mode of insanity, but 
of an insanity affecting a sublime intellect.! q„q 
would suppose him partially mad by the savagery of 
his headlong manner. And most people who read 
Lucretius at all, are aware of the traditional story 
current in Rome, that he did actually write in a deli- 
rious state ; not under any figurative disturbance of 
brain, but under a real physical disturbance caused by 
philters administered to him without his own knowl- 
edge. But this kind of supernatural afflatus did not 
deliver into words and metre by lingering oscillations, 
and through processes of self-correction : it threw 
itself forward, and precipitated its own utterance, with 
the hurrying and bounding of a cataract. It was an 
astrum, a rapture, the bounding of a mcenad, by 
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which Ihe muse of Lucretius lived and moved. So 
niucb is kaown by the impression about him current 
among his contemporaries ; so much is evident in the 
characteristic manner of his poem, if all anecdotes 
had perished. And, upon the whole, let the propor- 
tions of power between Horace and Lucretius be what 
they may, the proportions of labor are absolutely 
incommensurable : ia Horace the labor was directly 
as the power, in Lucretius invtrsely as the power. 
Whatsoever in Horace was best — had been obtained 
by most labor ; whatsoever in Lucretius was best — by 
least. In Horace, the exquisite skill co-operated with 
the exquisite nature ; in Lucretius, the powerful nature 
disdained the skill, which, indeed, would not have 
been applicable to his theme, or to his treatment of 
it, and triumphed by means of mere precipitation of 
volume, and of headlong fury. 

Another paradox of Mr. Gilfillan's, under this head, 
is, that he classes Dr. Johnson as indolent ; and it is 
the more startling, because he does not utter it as a 
careless opinion upon which he might have been 
thrown by inconsideration, but as a concession extorted 
from him reluctantly : he had sought to evade it, but 
could not. Now, that Dr. Johnson had a morbid 
predisposition to decline labor from his scrofulous 
habit of body,^ is probable. The question for ua, 
however, is, not what nature prompted him to do, but 
what he did. If he had an extra difficulty to fight 
with in attempting to labor, the more was his merit 
in the known result, that he did fight with that diffi- 
culty, and that he conquered it. This is undeniable. 
And the attempt to deny it presents itself in a comic 
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shape, when one imagines some ancient ahelf in a 
library, that has groaned for nearly a century under 
the weight of the doctor's works, demanding, ' How 
8ay you ? Is this Sam Johnson, whose Dictionary 
alone is a load for a camel, one of those authors 
whom you call idle ? Then Heaven preserve us poor 
oppressed book-shelves from '^uch as you will consider 
active.' George 111 i a compl ment as happ ly 
turned as f t had procc dcd fro Lou s \IV 
expressed h s op n on pon th s qucs on of the doctor a 
industry by say ng that ho also sho Id jo n n 1 kg 
Johnson too volum ous a con r butor o 1 erature 
were it not for tl e e\tra rd nary mcr t of 1 s co tr 
butions. Now t would be an odd way of turn ng the 
royal praise n o a reproach f we si ould say Sim 
had you been a pretty good writer, we, your country- 
men, should have held you to be also an industrious 
writer: but, because you are a veri/ good writer, 
therefore we pronounce you a lazy vagabond.' 

Upon other points in this discussion there is some 
room to differ from Mr. Gilfillan. For instance, with 
respect to the question of the comparative happiness 
enjoyed by men of genius, it is not necessary to argue, 
nor does it seem possible to prove, even in the case of 
any one individual poet, that, on the whole, he was 
either more happy or less happy than the average 
mass of his fellow-men : far less could this be argued 
as to the whole class of poets. What seems reaZ/y 
open to proof, is, that men of genius have a larger 
capacity of happiness, which capacity, both from 
within and from without, may be defeated in ten thou- 
sand ways. This seems mvolved in the very word 
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genius. For, aftor all tlic pretended , and hollow 
attempts to distinguish genius from talent, I shall 
continue to think (what heretofore I have explained) 
that no distinction in the case is tenable for a moment 
but this ; viz, that genius is that mode of intellectual 
power which moves in alhanco with the genial nature, 
i. e. with the capacities of pleasure and pain ; whereas 
talent has no vestige of such an alliance, and is per- 
fectly independent of all human sensibilities. Con- 
sequently, genius is a voice or breathing that represents 
the total nature of man ; whilst, on the contrary, talent 
represents only a single function of that nature. 
Genius is the language which interprets the synthesis 
of the human spirit with the human intellect, each 
acting through the other; whilst talent speaks only 
from the insulated intellect. And hence also it is 
that, besides its relation to suffering and enjoyment, 
genius always implies a deeper relation to virtue and 
vice: whereas talent has no shadow of a relation to 
moral qualities, any more than it has to vital sensibili- 
ties. A man of the highest talent is often obtuse and 
below the ordinary standard of men in his feelings; 
but no man of genius can unyoke himself from the 
society of moral perceptions that are brighter, and 
sensibilities that are more tremulous, than those of 
men in general. 

As to the examples 3 by which Mr. Gilfillan supports 
his prevailing views, they will be construed by any 
ten thousand men in ten thousand separate modes. 
The objections are so endless, that it would be abusing 
the reader's time to urge them ; especially as every 
man of the ten thousand will be wrong, and will also 
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be right, in all varieties of proportion. Two only it 
may be useful to notice us examples, involving some 
degree of error, viz. Addison and Homer. As to the 
first, the error, if an error, is one of fact only. Lord 
Byron had said of Addison, that be 'died drunk.' 
This seems to Mr. Gilfillan a ' horrible statement ; ' 
for which he supposes that no authority can exist but 
' a rumor circulated by an inveterate gossip,' meaning 
Horace Walpole. But gossips usually go upon some 
foundation, broad or oarrow ; and, until the rumor had 
been authentically put down, Mr. Gilfillan should not 
have pronounced it a ' malignant calumny.' Me ibis 
story caused to laugh exceedingly ; not at Addison, 
whose tine genius extorts pity and tenderness towards 
his infirmities; but at the characteristic misanthropy of 
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I believe it is generally understood that, latterly, 
Addison gave way to habits of intemperance. He 
suiTered, not only from his wife's dissatisfied temper, 
but also (and probably much more) from ennui. He 
did not walk one mite a day, and he ought to have 
walked ten. Dyspepsy was, no doubt, the true ground 
of Ilia unhappiness ; and he had nothing to hope for. 
To remedy these evils, I have always understood that 
every day (and especially towards night) lie drank too 
much of that French liquor, which, calling itself water 
of life, nine times in ten proves the water of death. 
He lived latterly at Kensington, viz. in Holland 
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phancy which ascribed to Addison a rehgious reputa* 
tioD such as he neither mented nor wished to claim 
But one penal reaction of mendacious adulation, for 
him who is weali enough to accept it, mu';t e\er bo, 
to impose restrainls upon his ow n conduct, w hich 
otherwise he would have been free to decline How 
lightly would Sir Roger de Coverlej have thought of 
a little sotting in any honest gentleman of right poll- 
tics ! And Addison would not, in that age, and as to 
that point, have earned his scrupulosity higher than 
his own Sir Roger But such knaves as he who had 
complimented Addison with the p raise of having 
written ' no line which, dying he could wish to blot,' 
whereas, in fact Addison started in life by publishing 
a translation of Petronius Arbiter, had painfully 
coercfd his free igency This knive I very much 
fear, was Tickell the first and the result of his 
knavery was, to w n for Addison a disagreeable sane 
timonious reput it on that was, ]st founded in I es 
2d, that ptinfiilly limited Addison s free agency , 
and 3dlj that prepari-d insult', to h t, memj-y since 
It pointed a censorious eve upon those things viewed 
as the acts of a dtmure pretender to piety, which 
would else have passed without notice i^ the most 
venial of frailt es in a laj man 

'Something I had to say also upon Hrnier, who 
mingles amongst the examples citfd by Mr Gilfillan, 
of apparent happiness connected with genius But, 
for wint of room ' I forbear to go further, than to 
lodge my protest against mput ng to II mcr as an\ 
personal merit what belongs altogether to the stiffe of 
society in H h ch he lived ' They ' says Mr Gilfillan, 
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scarcity of bt,ef, or similar afflictions with which it ia 
quite impossible to inoculate poetry. The metrical 
romances of the middle ages have the same shivering 
character of starvation, as to the inner life of man ; 
and, if that constitutes a meritorious distinction, no 
man ought to be excused for wanting what it is so easy 
to obtain by simple neglect of culture. On the same 
principle, a cannibal, if truculently in discriminate in 
his horrid diet, might win sentimental praises for his 
temperance ; others were picking and choosing, mis- 
erable epicures! but he, the saint upon earth, cared 
not what he ate ; any joint satisfied Ms moderate 
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desires ; shoulder of man, leg of child ; anything, in 
fact, that was nearest at hand, so long as it was good, 
wholesome human flesh ; and the more plainly dressed 
the better. 

But theso topics, so various and so fruitful, I touch 
only because they arc introduced, amongst many 
others, by Mr. Gilfillan. Separately viewed, some 
of these would be more attractive than any merely 
personal interest connected with KealsJ His biogra- 
phy, stripped of its false coloring, offers little to win 
attention ; for he was not the victim of any systematic 
malignity, as has been represented. He met, as I 
have understood, with unusual kindness from his 
liberal publishers, Messrs, Taylor and Hessey. He 
mot with unusual severity from a cynical reviewer, the 
late Mr. Giffbrd, then editor of The Quarterly Review. 
The story ran, that this article c*" Mr. G.'s had killed 
Keats ; upon which, with natural astonishment, Lord 
Byron thus commented, in the lllh canto of Don 

John Keals who was kill'd off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great. 

If not ioielligible, — without Greelr, 
Contrived to talk aboat the gods of late, 

Much as they might haveTjeen supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow ! his was an untoward fale : 

'Tis strange the mind, that very fiery parliele, 

Should let itself he snuffd out by an Article. 

Strange, indeed ! and the friends, who honor Keals's 
memory, should not lend themselves to a story so 
degrading. He died, I believe, of pulmonary con- 
sumption ; and would have died of it, probably, under 
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any circumstances of prosperity as a poet Doubt- 
less, in a condition of languishing decay, slight causes 
of irritation act powerfully But it is haidly con- 
ceivable that OQP ebullition of splenetic bad fteling, 
in a case >,o proverbially open to revision as the 
pretensions of a poet, could ha\e overthrown any 
masculine life, unless where that life had already been 
trreeoierably undermined by sickness As a man, 
and viewed in relation lo social objects, Krats was 
nothing It was as mere an atfectation wlmn he 
talked with appa^nf zeal of liberty, or human rights, 
or human prospeet=, a^ is the hollow enthuMaim which 
manj people profess for music, or most poets for 
eilcrnal nature For these things Keats fancied that 
he cared, but in rcalitv he caied not at j.11 Upon 
them, or an'v of their aspects, he had thought too 
little, and too indeterminately, lo feel for them as 
personal concerns Whereas Sliellcj,fiom hia earliest 
days, was mastered and shaken by the great moving 
realities of liff, as a prophet is by the burden of 
wrath or of promise which he has been commissioned 
to reveal Had there been no such thing as literature, 
Keats would ha\c dwindled into a cipher Shelley, in 
the same event, would hardly ha\o lost one plume 
fiom his crcst It is m relation to literature, and to 
the boundless questions as to the ttue and the falae 
arising out of htnrature and poetry, that Keats chal- 
lenges a flui tuating interest ; sometimps an mterest 
of strong disgust, sometimes of deep admiration 
There is not, 1 believe, a case on record thioughout 
European liter<ituro, where feelings so repulsive of 
each other have centred in the same individual 
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The very midsummer madness of offectallon, of false 
vapory sentiment, and of fantastic effeminacy, seemed 
to me combined in Keats's Endymion, when I firs! 
saw it near the close of 1821. The Italian poet, 
Marino, had been reputed the greatest master of gos- 
samery affectation in Europe. But Us conceits showed 
the palest of rosy blushes by the side of Keats's 
bloody crimson. Naturally, I was discouraged from 
looking further. But about a week )ater, by pure 
accident, my eye fell upon his Hyperion. The first 
feeling was that of incredulity that the two poems 
could, under change of circumstances or lapse of 
time, have emanated from the same mind. The 
Endymion displays absolutely the most shocking revolt 
against good sense and just feeling, that all Ulerature 
does now, or ever ean, furnish. The Hyperion, as 
Mr. Gilfillan truly says, 'is the greatest of poetical 
torsos.' The first belongs essentially to the vilest 
collections of wax-work filagree, or gilt gingerbread. 
The other presents the majesty, the austere beauty, 
and the simplicity of Grecian temples enriched with 
Grecian sculpture. ■ • ■ 

We have in this country a word, viz, the word Folly, 
which has a technical appropriation to the case of 
fantastic buildings. Any building is called 'a folly,' 5 
which mimics purposes incapable of being realized, 
and makes a promise to the eye which it cannot keep 
to the experience. The most impressive illustration 
of this idea, which modern times have seen, was, 
undoubtedly, the ice-palacc of the Empress Eliza- 
beth 6 — 

' That most magnificent and mighiy freak,' 
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which, about eighty years ago, was called up from the 
depths of winter by 

' TtiP imperial mi'Jtress of the fur-clad Russ ' 

Winter and the Czarina weie, in this arohilccture, 
fcJluw laborers She, bj her servants, fumi'.hed the 
block", of ice, hewed them, dressed them, kid them 
winter furnished the cement, b^ freezmg them toge- 
ther The pal ice has long melted bick into mater, 
and the poft «ho desciibed il best, viz Cow per, is not 
80 much read in thja ige, except bj the religious It 
will, theiefore, be a sort of lesuireolion for both the 
palace and the poet, if I cite his deecr plion of this 
gorgeous folly It 11 a passage in which Cowper 
assumes so much of a Miltonic tone, that, of the two, 
It la better to ha\e reid his lasting description, than to 
have been, with bodily e\es, the fleeting leality The 
poet IS apostrophizing the Empress Elizabeth. 

' No forest fell. 

When thou woulilst build : no quarry sent its stores 
To enrich Ihy walls : but thou didst hew the floods, 
And make Ihy marble of the glassy wave. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose : 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there ; 

Ice upoQ ice, the well-adjusled parts 

"Were soon conjoin'd, nor other cement ask'd 

Than water intecfus'd to make them one. 

Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 

Illumin'd every side ; a watery light 

Gleara'd through the clear transparency, that seem'd 

Another moon new-risen : 
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Nor wanted auglil within 

Thai royal residence might well befit 

For grandeur or for use. Long weavy wreaths 

Of flowers, that feared no enemy but warmth, 

Blush'd on the panels. Mirror needed none, 

"Where all was vitreous : but in order due 

Convivial table and commodious seal 

(What seem'd at least commodious seal) were there ; 

Sofa, and couch, and high-huilt throne august. 

The same lubricity was found in all, 

And all was moist to the warm touch ; a scene 

Of evanescent glory, once a stream. 

And soon to slide into a stream again.' 

The poet concludes by viewing the whole as an 
unintentional stroke of satire by the Czarina, 

' On her^own estate, 

On human grandeur, and the courts of kings. 
'Twas transient in its nature, as in show 
'Twas durable , as worthless, as it seeni'd 
Intrmsicaltj precious : lo the foot 
Treacherous and false, — it smiled, and it was cold.' 

Looking dt fhis imperial plaything of ice in the 
month of March, and recollecting that in May all its 
crystal arcades would be weeping away into vernal 
brooks, one would have been disposed to mourn over 
a beauty bo frail, and to marvel at a frailty so elabo- 
rate. Yet stiU there was some proportion observed : 
the saloons were limited in number, though not limited 
in splendor. It was a petit Trianon. But what if, 
like Versailles, this glittering bauble, to which ail the 
science of Europe could not have secured a passport 
into June, had contained six thousand separate rooms.' 
A 'folly' on so gigantic a scale would have moved 
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if by such a sacrifice, if by such an exertion, lie could 
attain to greater puiity, precifton, compass, or idioma 
ticenergy of diction Thi^ if ho werp even i Kal 
muck Tarttr, who by the nd\ has the good feeing 
and pitnotiarn to pride himself upon his beai-tly Ian 
guage'' But Reals was in Engjishman Keats had 
iho honor to speak the language tf Chaucer Shak 
spearc, Bacon Milton, Newton Tho moie awi il was 
lliL obligaticn of his allpgiiiice And >pt upon this 
mather tongue, upon ihis Englnh language, has Keats 
liampled as with the hoofs of a bufiklo With its 
synta\, with its prosodj, with its idiom, he has played 
such fantastic tucks as could enter only into the heart 
of a barbarian, and for which only the anarchy of 
Chacs could furn &h a foigiving audience ^culy it 
requ icd the Hypei ton to weigh agi nst the deep 
trt-ason of these unparalleled o 
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Note 1. Page 78. 

There is one peculiarily about Lucretius whiph, even in the 
absence of all anecdotes to that effect, would have led an 
observing reader to suspect some unsoundness in his brain. 
Il is this, and it lies iti his manner. In all poetic enthusiasm, 
however grand and sweeping may be its compass, so long as 
il is healthy and natural, there is a principle of self-restoration 
in Ihe opposite direction : there is a coanter state of repose, a 
compensatory state, as in the tides of the sea, which tends 
continually to re-establish the equipoise. The lull is no less 
intense than the fury of commotion. But in Lucretius there 
is no lull Nor would, there sfem to be any, n ere it not for two 
accidents 1st, the occaiional pause m his ra( mg tone enforced 
by the interruption of an episode , Eily, the restraints (or at 
least the suspensions) imposed upon him by the difSculties of 
argument conducted in vme To dispute metricallj, is as 
embarrassing as to run or dance when knee deep in sand. 
Else, and apart Irom these counteractions, the motioti cf the 
style IS not onlj stormy, but self k nidi mg and contioually 
accelerilc I 

Note 2 Page 71 

'Habit of body:' but much muie fiom raismanagpment of 
his body. Dr. Johnson tampered with medical studies, and 
fancied himself learned enough to prescribe for his female 
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94 JOHN KEATS. 

corcespondenls. The alTeclionaleness with which he some- 
limes did this is inlereslingi but his ignorance of the subject 
is not the less apparent. In his own case he had the merit of 
one heroic self-conqnest ; he weaned himself from wine, hav- 
ing once become convinced that w j B h 
never brought himself to take reg 1 H 
much at all times of his life. Ad li P h 
betrayed a thoughtlessness, which ( h 
laughter) is yet extravagantly eh Id h 
that Dr. Johnson was all his lif 
lying too long in bed. Always he 
it a sin ;) always he was repen 

endeavoring to reform. But wh} y C 1 

man in sii weeks bring himself y 1 iir f h 

twenty-four ,' Certainly he can ; but not without appropriate 
means. Now the Doctor rose about eleven, A. M. This, he 
fancied, was shocking ; he was determined to rise at eight, or 
at seven Very well ■ why not ? But will it be credited that 
the one sole change occuring to the Doctor's mind, was to take 
o fly ig leap backnirds from eleven lo eight, without any 
corre ponding leap at the other terminus of his sleep. To 
n=e at eight instead of eleven, presupposes that a man goes 
off to bed at twelie instead of three. Yet this recondite 
Iru h never to his dying day dawned on Dr. Johnson's mind. 
The conseient ions man continued to offend; continued to re- 
pent i conlinued to pave a disagreeable place with good Inten- 
tions, and daily resolutions of amendment ; but at length died 
full of years, without having once seen ihe sun rise, except in 
some Homeric description, written [as Mr. Fynes Clifton 
makes it probable] thirty centuries before. The fact of the 
sun's rising at all, the Doctor adopled as a point of faith, and 
by no means of personal knowledge, from, an insinuaiion to 
that eifcct in the most ancient of Greek books. 

Note 3. Page 81, 

One of these examples Is equivocal, in a way that Mr. Gil- 

fillan is apparently not aware of. He cites Tickell, ' whose 
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very name' [he says] 'savors of laughter/ as being, 'in. 
faci, a very happy fellow.' In ihe first place, Tiekell would 
have been likly to ' square ' at Mr. Gilfillan for that liberty 
taten with Lis name; or might even, in Falstaff's language, 
have tried lo ' tickle bis catastrophe.' It is a ticklish thing lo 
lark with honest men's names. But, secondly, ivbich Tiekell? 
For there are two at the least in the field of Englisli literature ; 
and if one of them was ' very hippy,' the chances are, ac 
cording to D. BernotiUi and De Moivre, that the other was 
particularly miserable. The first Tiekell, -nho miy be de 
scribed as Addison's Tiekell never tickled anjthing, that 1 
know of, except Addi^on'a vanii) But Titkell the second, 
who came into working order about fiity yeirs later, nas 
really a very pleasant fellon In the time of Burlie he 
diverted the whole nation by his poem of ' Anlidpalum,' in 
which he anticipated and dramatically rehearsed the course of 
a whole Parliamentary debate, (on the king s speech,) which 
did not lake place till a weeL or two afterwards. Such a 
mimicry was easy enough : but lliat did not prevent its fidelity 
and characteristic truth from delighting the political world. 

Note 4. Page 84. 

For the same reason, I refrain from noticing the pretensions 
of Savage. Wr. Gilfillan gives us to understand, that not 
from want of room, but of time, he does not (which else he 
could) prove him to be the man he pretended to be. Por my 
own part, 1 believe Savage to have been the vilest of swind- 
lers i and in these days, under the surveillance of an active 
police, he would have lost the chance which he earned of 
being hanged, by having long previously been transported to 
the Plantations. How can Mr. Gilfillan allow himself, in a 
case of this nature, to speak of ' universal impression' (if it 
had really existed) as any separate ground of credibility for 
Savage's tale ,' When the public have no access at all lo 
sound means of judging, what matters it in which direction 
Iheir 'impression' lies, or how many thousands swell the 
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belief, for which not one of all these thousands has anything 
like a reason to offer .' 

Note 5. Page 88. 
'Afollg.' We English licnit the application of this term to 
buildings: but tlie idea might as fitly be illustrated in other 
objects. For insiance, the famous galley presented to one of 
the Ptolemies, which offered the luxurious accommodations of 
capital cities, but required a little army of four thousand men 
to row it, whilst its draught of water was too great to allow of 
its often approaching the shore; ihLs was 'a folly' in our 
English sense. So again was the Macedonian phalanx ; the 
Soman legion could form upon arti/ ground ; it was a true 
working tool. But the phalanx was too fine and showy for 
nse. It required for its manceuvring a son of opera stage, or 
a select bowling-green, such as few fields of battle oifered. 

Note 6. Page 83. 
1 had wrilten the 'Empress Catherine;' bul, on second 
thoughts, it occurred to me that the ' mighly freak ' was, in 
fact, due lo Ihe Empress Elizabeth. There is, however, a 
freak connected with ice, not quite so ' mighty,' but qaile as 
autocratic, and even more feminine in its caprice, which 
belongs exclusively to the Empress Catherine. A lady had 
engaged the affections of some yoang noblemen, who was 
regarded favorably by the imperial eye. No'preleit offered 
itself for interdicting the marriage ; but, by way of freezing 
it ft liltle at the outset, the Czarina coupled wilh her permis- 
sion this condition — that the wedding night should be passed 
by the yoang couple on a mattress of her gill. The ma!ttress 
turned out to be t block of ice, elegantly cut, by the court 
uphoHterer, into the likeness of a well-stuffed Parisian mat- 
Ire'iS One pities the poor bride, whilst it is difficult lo avoid 
laoghing in the midit of one's sympathy. But It is to be hoped 
that no slasevkas issued against spreading seven Turkey carpets, 
by way of under-blankels, over this amiable nuptial present. 
Amongst others who have noticed the siory, is Captain Colville 
Prankland, of the navy. 
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Note 7. Page 92. 
Bergmann, ihe German iraveller, in his account of his long 
rambles and residence amongst the Kalmucks, makes us 
acquainted with the delirious vanity which possesses these 
demi-savages. Their notion is, that excellence of every kind, 
perfection in the least things as in the greatest, is briefly 
expressed by calling it Kalntuclash. Accordingly, their hideous 
language, and their vast national poem, [doubtless equally 
hideous,] they hold to be the immediate gifts of inspiration : 
and for this I honor them, as each generation learns both from 
the lips of their mothers. This great poem, by the way, 
:5 (if I remember) seventeen English miles in length ; 
aster of 
What 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 



This book accomplishes a retribution which the 
world has waited for through seventy and odd years. 
Welcome at any rate by its purpose, it is trebly wel- 
come by its execution, to all hearts that linger indul- 
gently over the frailties of a national favorite once 
wickedly exaggerated — to all hearts that brood in- 
dignantly over the powers of that favorite once 
maliciously undervalued. 

A man of original genius, shown to us as revolving 
through the leisurely stages of a biographical memoir, 
lays open, to readers prepared for sympathy, two 
separate theatres of interest : one in his personal 
career; the other in his works and his intellectua! 
development. Both unfold together : and each bor- 
rows a secondary interest from the other : the life 
from the recollection of the works — the works from 
the joy and sorrow of the life. There have, indeed, 
been authors whose great creations, severely precon- 
ceived in a region of thought transcendent to all 
impulses of earth, would have been pretty nearly 
what they are under any possible changes in the' 

* The Life and Adventures of Goldsmilh, by John Forster. 
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dramilic airaniiempnt of tlic'r livt,-. Hap[ v or not 
hipp\ — i;a\ or sad — th se null ors woild oq lally 
have f ilfillLd a miBsion too lokmn and too t,l(,rn bii 
Us obligations to suffer any warping fiom change, or 
to bend befoie the accidents of life, whcllier diessed 
in iQdshme <.r in wintry gloom But geoeiallv this 
IS othernise Children of Poiidiae, like the Miltona 
of our planet, ha\e the privilege of stars — to ' dwell 
apirl' Bui the childien of flesh, whose pulses beat 
too •;} mpalh ticolly with the agitations of mother 
earth, cannot lequestfr themsches in that way They 
walk m no '^uch altitudes but at elevation? eas ly 
r acli(,d by ground winds of humble calamilj And 
from that cup of sorrow, which upon all lips s pressed 
in some proport on, thej must submit, by thi, very 
tenure on wh ^-h thf v hold their gifts, io drink, if not 
more piofoundly than others, jel always with more 
perd to the accomphsbmcnt of their earthlj mission 

Amongst this household of children too tremulously 
associated to the fl icluations of earth '.lands forward 
conspicuo islj OhvLi Uoldsmith And theit, is a bUicf 
current — that he was conspicuois, not only in the 
sense of being constitutionalh flc\ibie to the impres 
sons cf sorrow and adversitj, in case thej had hap. 
pened to cccur but al=io that he really had more than 
hs share cf those afflctisns Wc are disposed to 
think that this was nut au Our trust is, that Gold 
smith hvLd upon the whole a life which, though 
troubled, was one of average enjoyment Unques 
lionably, when reading at midnight, and in the middle 
waleh of a centarj which he never reached this 
recoid of one so am able, so guiltless so upright, or 
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seem ng to be otherniSL for i momtnt onl> m the 
ejos o( those whu d 1 not I now h^ riiffici ItJos, nor 
could hive uaderstood thtin, when jecurr ng iho to 
his admirable seniua, to tho sweet natural gdifty of 
his oftentimes pathetic humor, and to the varied ac 
complishmfnts from talent or erii tion, by wh ch he 
gave Effect to endowments so fiscmating — one cannot 
but sorrow ovor the str fe which he sustained, and 
over the wrong bv which he suffered A few nitural 
teara one sheds at the ri,heirsal of so much contumely 
from fools, which he stood under unrtiistrngly as one 
bareheaded under a hadstiim,' and worse to bear 
than the scoin of fools, was the imperfect sympathy 
and jf-alo is self d strusting ester m which he leceived 
to the last from friends Doubtless he "uffLred much 
wrong hut sr,m one way or other do most men 
he suffered also this special wrong, that in his life 
time he never was fullv appreciated by anj one friend 
— something of a counter movement ever mingled 
with praise for him — he never saw himself enthroned 
in the heart of any young and fenent admirer and 
he was always oiershadowei by men less deeply 
genia! though more showy than himself but these 
things happen and hai e happened to mj riads amongst 
ihc benefactors of earth The r names ascend in 
songs of thankful commemorat on but not untd the 
eai^ are deaf that woild ha^c thrdled to the music 
And thc«e were the heaviest of roldsmitli s afflictions 
what are hkeh to be thought «uch viz the battles 
which he fought for his doily bread we do not number 
amon st them To struggle is not to suffer Heaven 
grants to few cf us a life of unlioubled prosperity. 
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I GOLDSMITH. 



and grants it least of al! to its favorites. Charies I. 
carried, as it was thought by a keen Italian judge of 
physiognomy, a predestination to misery written in 
his features. And it is probahlc that if any Cornelius 
Agrippa had then been living, to show him in early 
life the strife, the hloodshed, the triumphs of enemies, 
h h ffdhpnf fm 
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joyed two great immunities from suffering that have 
been much overlooked ; and sack immunities that, in 
our opinion, four in five of all the people ever con- 
nected with Goldsmith's works, as publishers, printers, 
compositors (that is, men taken at random), have very 
probably suffered more, upon the whole, than he. 
The immunities were these : — 1st, From any bodily 
taint of low spirits. He had a constitutional gaiety 
of heart ; an elastic hilarity ; and, as he himself ex- 
presses it, ' a knack of hoping ' — which knack could 
not be bought with Ormus and with Ind, nor hired for 
a day with the peacock -throne of Delhi. How easy 
was it to bear the brutal affront of being to his face 
described as ' Boetor minor,'' when one hour or less 
wouid dismiss the Doctor major, so invidiously con- 
tradistinguished from himself, to a struggle with scrof- 
ulous melancholy; whilst he, if returning to solitude 
and a garret, was returning also to habitual cheerful- 
ness. There lay one immunity, beyond all price, 
from a mode of strife to which olHers, by a large 
majority, are doomed — strife with bodily wretched- 
ness. Another immunity he had of almost equal 
value, and yet almost equally forgotten by his biog- 
raphers, viz., from the responsibilities of a family. 
Wife and children he had not. They it is that, being 
a man's chief blessings, create also for him the dead- 
liest of his anxieties, that stuff his pillow with thorns, 
that surround his daily path with snares. Suppose the 
case of a man who has helpless dependents of this 
class upon himself summoned to face some sudden 
failure of his resources i how shattering to the power 
of exertion, and, above all, of exertion by an organ 
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wdl defraj the twenty fourhouis livm^. As .i reader, 
or corrector of proofs, a good Latin and French scholar 
(like Goldsmith) would always have enjoyed a pre- 
ference, we presume, at any eminent prioting-offico. 
This again would have given him time for looking 
round ; or, he might perhaps have obtained the same 
advantage for deliberation from some confidential 
friend's hospitality. In short. Goldsmith enjoyed the 
two privileges, one subjective — the other objective — 
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which, when uniting in the same man, would prove 
more tliati a mat h for all djfticulties that could arise 
in a literary carcei to him who was at once a man of 
genius so popular, of talents so (eraalile, of reading 
so various, and of opportunities so large for still more 
extended reading The subjective privilege lay in his 
buoyancj of animil spirits, the objectivo m his free- 
dom from rcftpon'Jibilitics Goldsmith wanted very 
little more th-in Diogenes now D oirenes could only 
have hcen robbed of bis tub ^ which perhaps was 
about as big as moat of poor GoldsmilhS sitting-rooms, 
and far better ventilated So tliat the liability of these 
two men, cynic and non cjnic, to the kicks of fortune, 
was pretty much on a pir, whilst Goldsmith had the 
advantage of a better temper for bear ng them, though 
certainH Diogenes had the belter climite for soothing 
Ids temper 

But It may be imagined, that if Goldsmith were 
thu^ fortunately equipped for authorship, on the other 
hand, the position of liteiaturc, as i money-making 
resource, was in Goldsmith's days less advantageous 
than ours ^^ o are not of that opmion , and the rep- 
resentation by whicli Mr Forstei endeavors to sustain 
It seems to us a showy but untenable refinement. The 
outline of his argument is, that iho aiistocratic patron 
had, in Goldsmith's daj, bv tht, progress of society, 
disappeared , he belonged to the past — that the mer- 
cenary publisher had taken his place — he represented 
the ugly present — but thit the great reading public 
(that true and equitable patron, as some fancy) had 
not yet mitured its me ms of eflectuai notion upon 
literature this reading public vntualiy, perhaps, be- 
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History), he could not ha^e been a weed first springing 
up in Goldsmith's time, but must always have been an 
indispensable broker or middleman between the author 
and the world. In the days even of Horace and Mar- 
tial the hook-seUer (bibliopola) clearly acted as book- 
publisher. Amongst other passages proving this, and 
showing undeniably that Martial at least had sold the 
copyright of his work to his publisher, is one arguing 
pretty certainly that the price of a gay drawing-room 
copy must have been hard upon ^1. lls.Gd. Did ever 
any man hear the like? A New York newspaper would 
have been too happy to pirate the whole of Martial 
had he been three times as big, and would have en- 
gaged to drive the bankrupt publisher into a madhouse 
for twopence. Now, it cannot be supposed that Mar- 
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tial, a gay ligM-hearted fellow, willing to let the public 
have his book for a shilling, or perhaps for iove, had 
been the person to put that ridiculous price upon it. 
We may conclude that it was the publisher. As to 
the public, thai respectable character must always 
have presided over the true and final court of appeal, 
silently defj ing alike the prestige of patronage and the 
intriguing mysteries of publishing Lordly patronage 
might fill the sails of one edition, and masterly pub- 
lishing of three But the books that ran contagiously 
through the educated circles, or that lingered amongst 
them for a generation, must have owed their success 
to the unbiassed feelings of the reader — not overawed 
by authority, not mystified by artifice. Varying, how- 
ever, in whatever proportion as to power, the three 
possible parties to an act of jmbHcation will always be 
seen intermittingly at work — the voluptuous self- 
indulging public, and the insidious publisher, of course ; 
but even the brow-beating patron still exists in a new 
avatar. Formerly he made his descent upon earth in 
the shape of Dedicatee ; and it is true that this august 
being, to whom dedications burned incense upon an 
altar, withdrew info sunset and twilight during Gold- 
smith's period ; but he still revisits the glimpses of the 
moon in the shape of author. When the auctoritas of 
a peer could no longer sell a book by standing at the 
head of a dedication, it lost none of its power when 
standing on the title-page as the author. Vast cata- 
logues might be composed of books and pamphlets that 
have owed a transient success to no other cause on 
earth than the sonorous title, or the distinguished posi- 
tion of those who wrote them. Ceasing to patronize 
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Other people's books, ihe grandee has still power to 
patronize his own. All celebrities have this form of 
patronage. And, for instance, had the boy Jones ^ 
(otherwise called Inigo Jones) possessed enough of 
book-making skill to forge a plausible curtain-lecture, 
as overheard by himself when coDcealed in Her Ma- 
jesty's bed-room, ten steam-presses working day and 
night would not have supplied the public demand ; and 
even Her Majesty must herself have sent for a large- 
papei copy, were it only to keep hertelf au courant 
of English literature In short, first, the eitrinsic 
patronage of books , secondly, the self patronage of 
books in light of their merits , and thirdly, the artifi 
cial Hiachinenci for diiTusing the knowledge of their 
existence, are three foices in current literature that 
cierAaie existed and must exist, in some impeifcct 
jlegree Horace recognises them in his 

' Non Di, Don homines, non concessere columnse.' 



The Di are the paramount public, arbitrating finally 
on the fates of books, and generally on some just 
giound of judgment, though it maj be fearfully exag- 
gerated on the scale of importance Tlie homines are 
the publishers ; and a sad homo the publisher some- 
limes i=, particularly when he commits insolvency. 
But the columns are those pillars of state, the grandees 
of our own age, or any other patrons, that support the 
golden canopy of our transitory pomps, and thus shed 
an alien glory of colored light liom above upon the 
books faihng within that privileged area. 

We are not therefore of Mr Forater's opinion, that 
Goldsmith fell upon an age less favorable to the ei:- 
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pansion of literary powers, or to the attainment of 

literary distinction, than any other The patron might 
be a train on — but the public was not theiefore a 
prophecy My lord s trumpets had ceised to sound, 
but the I ox popiih was not thLrpfore mutfled The 
meinsindcLi of diffu-^ie ad\ert cement ind of rapid 
circulation, the combinations of readers into read 
ing societies, and of roads mlo iron net w orks, 
were as yet im[)erfrctly developed These gate a 
potent stimulus to per odic literature And a st II more 
operative difference between our=ehes and them is — 
that a new cl I'is of people has since then entered our 
reading p iblic viz — the cla-js of irlisans and of alt 
below the gentry, wh ch (taken generally) was in 
Goldsmiths day a tiphei as regarded any real en 
coungement to I terat re In our da>s il The l/icar 
of Wakefield had been published as a Ch istmas tale. 
It would ha\e prrdiiced a fortune to the writer In 
Goldsmith s lime, lew below the gpntry were readers 
on an^ large scale So far there really toas a disad 
vantage But it was a diaadvantage whch applied 
chiefly to ncvels The new influx ol reader'- m om 
times, the collateral affluents into the mam stream 
from the mechanic and prov OLia! sect ons cf our 
popilaton which have centupled the \olume of the 
ong nal current cannot be held as telling faioribly 
upon literature or tell ng at all, except m the de| art 
ment^ of popular zed science of lel gion of fictitious 
tales and of joitnahsm lobeareadei is no 1 nger 
as once it was, to be of a meditative turn. To be a 
very popular author is no longer that honorary distinc- 
tion which once it might have been amongst a more 
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elevated because more select body of readers. We 
do not say this invidiously, or with any special refer- 
ence. But it is evident that writers and readers must 
often act a d rc'ct for reciprocal degradatioQ. A 
wr ter of tl s daj either in France or England, to be 
vety popular nust be a story-teller; which is a func- 
tio of 1 e ature neither very noble in itself, nor, 
secondly tend g to permanence. All novels what- 
ever he best equally with the worst, have faded almost 
with the generation that produced them. This is a 
curse written as a superscription above the whole class. 
The modes of combining characters, the particular 
b st,I d f ymp I h diction, arid often 

th h Id p p f ct mirror to any 

g ra h h And the reader of 

1 b 1 g hi n, whilst acknowl- 

d h k 11 f h p g the beauty of the 

m hit rticular revelation 

f h h h h him in the social 

p f 1 d y f n be is perplexed 

by pre 111 d pped info a lower 

d b b y f h mp ion, or is revolted 

by rs m h h easing refinement 

h d bj h o the nnk of the 

h H b 1 1 d dmg at this day 

m y f I Bc Sm II It ! How coarse 

h d 1 f F Id — h dious Squire Wes- 
h d T J \ h a gallery of his- 

q md 1 p n in the novels of 

R h d p rf 1 1 y once found by tho 

w 1 i g 1 1 A popular writer, 

th f h ard h p pular, must speak 
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an audience In France amongst the S es & it 
has been found necessary to g ve bick even the closest 
portraits of ob^ce e atroc e thit si n the 1 gl t and 
burrow onlj n tl £. cl an el hou e of vast \ a ufic 
turing towns F allj the very pr nc pie of com 
raanding at ent on onlj by he terest of a tile whch 
means the intere t of a momentary cur os ly that & to 
vanish for ever n a sense of sa -it on and of a mo 
mentary suspense that hav ng once collapsed can 
never be rek ndled s n tself a confess on of rei 
ance upon the nea er ofiicesof the m nd_ The result 
from all vihch s — tha o be pop lar n the most 
extensive walk of pop lar tj that s as a o el st a 
writer must generallj be n a er> cons derabic decree 
self-degraded bj sjcophincy to tl lowest o der of 
minds, and ca not (evcept for erce dry p rposes) 
think himself ad ■int'igeously placed 

To have missed, therefore, this enormous expansion 
of the reading public, however unfortunate for Gold- 
smith's purse, was a great escape for his intellectual 
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purity. Every man has Iwo-edged tendencies lurking 
within himself, pointing in one direction to what will 
expand the elevating principles of his nature, pointing 
in another to what will tempt him to its degradation. 
A mob is a dreadful audience for chafing and irri- 
tating the latent vulgarisms of the human heart. 
Exaggeration and caricature, before such a tribunal, 
become inevitable, and sometimes almost a duty. 
The genial but not very delicate humor of Goldsmith 
would in such circumstances have slipped, by the moat 
natural of transitions, into buffoooery ; the unaffected 
pathos of Goldsmith would, by a monster audience, 
have been debauched into theatrical sentimentality. 
All the motions of Goldsmith's nature moved in the 
direction of the true, the natural, the aweet, the gentle. 
In the quiet limes, politically speaking, through which 
hia course of life travelled, he found a musical echo 
to the tenor of his own original sensibilities — in the 
architecture of European history, as it unfolded its 
proportions along the line of his own particular expe- 
rience, there was a symmetry with the proportions of 
his own unpretending mind. Our revolutionary age 
would have unsettled his brain. The colossal move- 
ments of nations, from within and from without ; the 
sorrow of the times, which searches so deeply ; the 
grandeur of the times, which aspires so loftily; these 
forces, acting for the last fifty years by secret sym- 
pathy upon our fountains of thinking and impassioned 
speculation, have raised them from depths never 
visited by our fathers, into altitudes too dizzy for 
their contemplating. This generation and the last, 
with their dreadful records, would have untuned Gold- 
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smith for writing in the key that suited him ; and us 
they would have untuned for understanding his music, 
had we not learned to understand it in childhood, 
before the muttering hurricanes in the upper air had 
begun to reach our young ears, and forced them away 
to the thundering overhead, from the carolling of birds 
amongst earthly bowers. 

■ Goldsmith, therefore, as regards the political aspects 
of his own times, was fortunately placed ; a thrush or 
a nightingale is hushed by the thunderings which are 
awakening to Jove's eagle. But an author stands in 
relation to other influences than political ; and some 
of these are described by Mr. Forster as peculiarly 
unfavorable to comfort and respectability at the era of 
Goldsmith's novitiate in literature. Will Mr. Forster 
excuse us for quarrelling with his whole doctrine upon 
this subject — a subject and a doctrine continually 
forced upon our attention in these days, by the extend- 
ing lines of our own literary order, and continually 
refreshed in warmth of coloring by the contrast as 
regards social consideration, between our literary body 
and the correspondmg order in France The ques- 
tions arismg have really i general jntere'if, ai well as 
a special one, in connection with Gold^^mith , and 
therefore we shall stir them a hllle, not with anv view 
of ethau'ting the philcophy that is applicable to the 
cise, but simply of amii'.ing some teiders (s nee 
Pliny s rcmaik on history i& much more true of htera- 
ture or literary gossip, viz , that ' quogun modo scripta 
dplpclat,') ind wnh the more imbilious purpose of 
ri c ill n^ some othi r rcadi rs fiom precipitate conclu- 
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Bions upon a subject where nearly all that is most 
plausible bappeng to be moat untrue. 

Mr. Forsler, in his views upon tlie social rights of 
literature, is rowing pretty nearly in the same boat as 
Mr. Carlyle in his views upon the rights of labor. 
Each denounces, or by implication denounces, as an 
oppression and a nuisance, what we believe to be a 
necessity inalienable from the economy and structure 
of our society. Some years ago Mr. Carlyle offended 
us all (or all of us that were interested in social phi- 
losophy) by enlarging on a social affliction, which few 
indeed needed to see exposed, but most men would 
have rejoiced to see remedied, if it were but on paper, 
and by way of tentative suggestion. Precisely at that 
point, however, where his aid was invoked, Mr. Carlyle 
halted. So does Mr. Forster with regard to his griev- 
ance ; he states it, and we partly understand him — as 
ancient Pistol says — ' We hear him with ears ; ' and 
when we wait for him g n J ng — W 11, here's, 
a sort of evil in life, 1 Id yo d f you've 

shown, or you've m d a he ho h in-keltle 

of society; how do jou p p nk it.'' — 

behold ! ho is suddenly al sin B h s cannot 

be allowed. The ri h up n well known 

grievance cannot be an ed o ha ma (M Carlyle, 
for instance, or Mr. F rs ) nl matter of 

blame and denunciation, unless, at the same time, he 
points out the methods by which h could have been 
prevented. He that simply bemoans an evil has a 
right to his moan, though he should make no preten- 
sions to a remedy ; but he that criminates, that 
imputes the evil as a fault, that charges the evil upon 
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selfishness or neglect lurking in some alterable arrange- 
menls of society, has no right to do so, unless he can 
instantly sketch the remedy ; for the very first step by 
which he could have learned that the evil involved a 
blame, the first step that could have entitled him to 
denounce it as a wrong, must have been that step 
which brought him within the knowledge (wanting to 
everybody else) that it admitted of a cure. A wrong 
it could not have been even in his eyes, so long as it 
was a necessity, nor a ground of complaint until the 
cure appeared to him a possibility. And the over- 
riding motto for these parallel speculations of Messrs. 
Carlyle and Forster, in relation to the frailties of our 
social system, ought to have been — ' Sanabilihus 
agrotamus malis.' Unless with this watchword they 
had no right to commence their crusading march. 
Curable evils justify clamorous complaints ; the incur- 
able justify only prayers. 

Why it was that Mr, Carlyle, in particular, halted so 
steadily at the point where his work of love was first 
beginning, it is not difficult io guess. As the ' Statutes 
at large' have not one word against the liberty of 
unlicensed hypothesis, it is conceivable that Mr. C. 
might have indulged a little in that agreeable pastime ■ 
but this, he wa'i well aware, would h^ve brought him 
in one moment under the fire of Political Economy, 
from the whole vast hne of its modem batteries 
These gentlemen, the eronomists, would have torn to 
ribbons, within lifteen mmutes, iny posiltie 'peculd 
tion for amending the evil It was better, therefore, 
to keep within the trenchps of the blank ncgatie, 
pointing to everything as wrong — horribly wrong, but 
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never hinting at ihc mysterious right: which, to this 
day, we gritie to say, remains as mysterious aa 



Passmg to Mr Forster, who (being capable of a 
splendor so original) disappoints us most when he 
reminds us of Mr Carlyle, by the most disagreeable 
of that gentleman's phraseological forms; and, in this 
instance, by a speculation twin-sister to the economic 
one just noticed , we beg to premise that in anything 
here said, it is far from our wish to express disaffection 
to the cause of our literary brothers. Wo grudge 
them nothing that they are ever likely to get. We 
wish even that the House of Commons would see 
cause for creating majorats in behalf of us all ; only 
whispering in the ear of that honorable House to 
appoint a Benjamin's portion to ourselves, as the parties 
who suggested the idea. But what is the use of benev- 
olently bequeathing larks foe dinner to all literary 
men, in all time coming, if the sky must fall before 
they can bag our bequest ? We shall discuss Mr. 
Forster's views, not perhaps according to any arrange- 
ment of his, but according to the order in which they 
come back to our own remembrance. 

Goldsmith's period, Mr F. thinks was bad — not 
merely by tl e t ans t onal m sfortu e (befo e o ced) 
of CO ng too late foi tl e patron a d too soon f he 
puhl c ( vh ch 3 } e CO pound 1! 1 ck of be g i d y 
af er one f a r a d a I tl too soo i ior tl o ext ) — 
but a so by so e co o| e at on n 1 s ev 1 les y 
th ougl CO d ct on tho p r of duti ors them el es 

(p 0) ^ot the crcu s a ces o ly of In, 
were da a^ed b t the 1 terary charac ef self 
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We are sorry to hear thai. But, as long as they did 
not commit murder, we have a great indulgence for 
the frailties of authors. If ever the ' henefit of clergy ' 
could be fairly pleaded, it might have been by Grub 
Street for petty larceny. The 'clergy' they surely 
could have pleaded ; and the call for larceny was so 
audible in their condition, that in them it might be 
called an instinct of self-preservation, which surely 
was not implanted in man to be disobeyed. One word 
allow us to say on these three topics : — 1. The con- 
dition of the literary body in its hard-working section 
at the time when Goldsmith belonged to it, 2. Upon 
the condition of that body in England as compared 
with that of the corresponding body in France. 3. 
Upon the condition of the body in relation to patron- 
age purely political. 

1. The pauperized (or Grub Street) section of the 
literary body, at the date of Goldsmith's taking service 
amongst it, was (in Mr. Forster's estimate) at lis very 
lowest point of depression. And one comic presump- 
tion in favor of that notion we ourselves remember; 
viz, tliat Smart, the prose translator of Horace, and a 
well-built scholar, actually Jel. himself out to a monthly 
journal on a regular lease of ninety-njne years.' What 
could move the rapacious p\iblisher to draw the lease 
for this monstrous term of years, we cannot conjec- 
ture. Surely the villain might have been content with 
threescore years and ten. But think, reader, of poor 
Smart two years after, upon another publisher's apply- 
ing to him vainly for contributions, and angrily 
demanding what possible objection could be made to 
offers so liberal, being reduced to answer — ' No objec- 
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tion, sir, whatever, except an unexpired term of ninety- 
seven years yet to run,' The bookseller saw that he 
must not apply again in that century; and, in fact. 
Smart could no longer let himself, but must be sublet 
(if let at all) by the original lessee. Query now — 
was Smart entitled to vote as a freeholder, and Smart's 
children {if any were born during the currency of 
the lease) would they be serfs, and ascripH prelo ? 
Goldsmith's own terms of self-conveyance to Griffiths 
— the terms we mean on which he conveyed I s per 
son and free-agency to the uses of the sa d C r fii hs 
(or his assigns?) — do not appear ola\ebeen ch 
more dignified than Smart's i i the q al ty of the con 
ditions, though considerably so n the durat on of the 
term ; Goldsmith's lease being only for one yea , and 
not for ninety. nine, so that he had (as the reader per- 
ceives) a clear ninety-eight years at his own disposal. 
We suspect that poor Oliver, in his guileless heart, 
never congratulated himself on having made a more 
felicitous bargain. Indeed, it was not so bad, if every- 
thing be considered ; Goldsmith's situation at the time 
was had ; and for that very reason the lease (otherwise 
monstrous) was not bad. |_He was to ha\e lodgmg, 
board, and 'a small salary,' tecj/ small, wc suspect, 
and in return for all these blessings, he had nothmg to 
do, but to sit still at a tufale, to work hard from an 
early hour in the morning until 2 P. M. (at which ele- 
gant hour we presume that the parenthesis of dinner 
occurred,) bitl also — which, not being an article in the 
lease, might have set aside, on a motion before the 
King's Bench — to endure without mutiny the correc- 
tion and revisal of al! his MSS. by Mrs. Griffiths, 
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wife to Dr. G, the lessee. This affliction of Mrs. Dr. 
G. surmounting his shoulders, and controlling his pen, 
seems to us not at aU less dreadful than that of Sinbad 
when indorsed with tho old man of the sea ; and we, 
in Goldsmith's place, should certainly have tried how 
far Sinbad's method of abating the nuisance had lost 
its efficacy by time, viz. the tempting our oppressor to 
get drunk once or twice a day, and then suddenly 
throwing Mrs. Dr. G. off her perch. From that ' bad 
eminence,' which she had audaciously usurped, what 
harm could there be in thus dismounting this ' old 
woman of the sea ?' And as to an occasional thump 
or so on the head, which Mrs, Dr. G. might have 
caught in tumbling, that was fter look-out; and might 
besides have improved her style. For really now if, 
the candid reader will believe us, we know a case, odd 
certainly but very true, where a young man, an author 
by trade,^ who wrote pretty well, happening to tumble 
out of a first-floor in London, was afterwards observed 
to grow very perplexed and almost unintelligible in his 
stylo ; until some years later, having the good fortune 
(like Wallenstein at Vienna) to tumble out of a two-pair 
of stairs window, he slightly fractured his skull, but on 
the other hand, recovered the brilliancy of his long 
fractured style. Some people there are of our ac- 
quaintance who would need to tumble out of the attic 
story before they could seriously improve their style. 

Certainly these conditions — the hard work, tho being 
chained by the leg to the writing-table, and above all 
the having ope's pen chained to that of Mrs. Dr. Grif- 
filhs, do seem to countenance Mr. F.'s idea, that Gold- 
smith's period was the purgatory of authors. And we 
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freely confess — that excepting Smart's ninety-nine 
years' lease, or the contract between the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus, we never heard of a harder bargain driven 
with any literary man. Smart, Faustus, and Goldsmith, 
were clearly overreached. Yet after all, was tiiis treat- 
ment in any important point (excepting as regards Dr. 
Faustus) worse than that given to the whole college of 
Grub Street, in the days of Pope ? The first edition 
of the Dunciad dates from 1727: Goldsmith's matri- 
calculation in Grub Street dates from 1757 — just thirty 
years later ; which is one generation. And it as im- 
portant to remember (hat Goldsmith, at this time in his 
twenty-ninth year, was simply an usher at an obscure 
boarding-school ; had never practised writing for the 
press ; and had not even himself any faith "at all in 
liis own capacity for writing. It is a singular fact, 
which we have on Goldsmith's own authority, that until 
his thirtieth year (that is, the year he spent with Dr. 
and Mrs, Griffiths) it never entered into his head that 
literature was his nalura! vocation. That vanity, which 
has been so uncandidly and sometimes so falsely attrib- 
uted to Goldsmith, was compatible, we see, if at al! it 
existed, with the humblest estimate of himself Still, 
however much this deepens our regard for a man of so 
much genius united with so much simplicity and unas- 
sumiagness, humility would not be likely to raise his 
salary ; and we must not forget that his own want of 
self-esteem would reasonably operate on the terms 
offered by Griffiths. A man, who regarded himself as 
little more than an amanuensis, could not expect much 
better wages than an under-gardener, which perhaps 
he had. And, weighing all this, we see little to have 
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aliered in the lease — tliat was fair enongh ; only as 
regarded the execution of the lease, wc really must 
have protested, under any circumstances, against iVIrs. 
Doctor Griffiths. That woman would have broken the 
back of a camel, which must be supposed tougher than 
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f h n \ m h furnished a 

most salutary palmslra for the cdu_ation ot his literary 
powei-s. When one lives at Rome, one mu&t do as 
they do at Rome : when one lives with a hag, one 
must accommodate oneself to haggish eapiices, be 
aides, that once in a month the hag might be right ; or 
if not, and supposing her always in the wrong, which 
perhaps is too much to assume even of Mrs. Dr. G., 
that would but multiply the difficulties of reconciling 
her demands with the demands of the general reader 
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aodof Goldsmith's own judgment. And in the pres- 
sure of these difficuhies would lie the very value of this 
rough Spartan education. Rope-dancing cannot be 
very agreeable in its elementary lessons ; but it must 
be a capital process for calling out the agilities that 
slumber in a man's legs. 

Sijll, though these hardships turned out so hciiotici- 
ally to Goldsmith's intellectual interests, and, conse- 
quently, so much to the advantage of all who have 
since delighted m his woiks>, not the less on that ac- 
count they were haidships, and hardships that imposed 
heavy degradation So far, therefore, they would seem 
to justify Mr. Forsttir' h fC 1 Ismith's 

period by comparison w h Add p d on the 

one side, and our ou h h B i belter 

examination, it will b f d I I y is sus- 

tained only by an unf I f 1 niithctic 

objects in the compa C mp Add n's age 

generally with Goldsm h — h rs p p rous or 
unprosperous, in each k d ately — 

and the two ages wil h f d ff m ch of a 

muchness.' But, if y k h p p rs f e gene- 
ration to contrast with h d fa how is 
there any justice in tl I C Id m 1 starling 
was a penniless man E p by ra d cidents, 
he had not money e h b a p case he 
had fancied himself in want of such a thing. Addison, 
on the contrary, was the son of a tolerably rich man ; 
lived gaily at a most aristocratic college (Magdalen), 
in a most aristocratic university ; formed early and 
brilliant connections with the political parly that were 
magnificently preponderant until the last four years of 
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Qu e Anne raTellod on the Continent, not as a 
p d d end cant, housing with owls, and thankful 
fo he bo n e of a village fair, but with the appoint- 
n en s and a reduction of a young nobleman ; and 
beca Tie a cere ary of state, not by means of his 
del ca e humo ' as Mr. Forster chooses to suppose, 
bu h gh sple idid patronage, and {speaking Hiber- 
n ce) h o gh t ' strong back.' His bad verses, hia 
Blenh 1 Cdto, in later days, and other rubbish, 

had been the only part of his works that aided his rise ; 
and even these would have availed him little, had he 
not originally possessed a locus standi, from which he 
could serve his artilleries of personal flatteries with 
commanding effect, and could profit by his successes. 
As to the really exquisite part of his writings, that did 
h m y m rv li W ! d 

fhw mdm dhdl d 

qhwldfpp ry 

befhhdfihdl q p mscU 

Pp&ftGyP & llwdh 

! 1 ]y d f d 

d f ! k wl h Id d d h 

ppl d h pi f p rs 1 b 1 ga 

1 d if wh d re h 

Tl hrsq p Cldmlh 

Add g h I rs q h 

Pope, Steele, &c. in (joldsmith s age, and havmg the 
same social standing. Goldsmith struggled with so 
much distress, not because his period was more inau- 
spicious, but because his connections and starting 
advantages were incomparably less important. Ilia 
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profits were so trivial, because his capital was nexf to 

So far, as regards the comparison between Gold- 
smith's age and the one immediately before it- But 
now, as regards the comparison with our own, removed 
by two generations — can it be said Iruly that the lite- 
rary profession has risen in estimation, or is rising ? 
There is a difficulty in making such an appraisement; 
and from different minds there would proceed very 
different appraisements ; and even from the same 
mind, surveying the case at different stations. For, 
on the one hand, if a greater breadth of social respect- 
ability catches the eye on looking carelessly over the 
body of our modern literati, which may be owing 
chiefly fo the large increase of gentlemen that in our 
day have entered the field of literature ; on the other 
hand, the hacks and handicraftsmen whom the shallow 
education of newspaper journalism has introduced to 
the press, and whom poverty compels to labors not 
merhing the name of literature, arc correspondingly 
expanding their fdes. There is, however, one reason 
from analogy, which may incline us to suppose that a 
higher consideration is now generally conceded to the 
purposes of literature, and, consequently, a juster esti- 
mate made of the persons who minister to those pur- 



poses. 



vidcd we use that word not 



for the mere literature of knowledge, but for the lite- 
ratm-e of power — using it for literature as tt speaks 
to what is genial in man, viz. — to the human spirit, 
and not for literature (falsely so called) as it speaks to 
the meagre understanding — is a fine art ; and not only 
so, it is the supreme of the fine arts ; nobler, for 
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instance, potentially, than painting, or sculpture, or 
architecture, i Now all the fine arts, that popularly are 
called sticK^ave risen in esteem within the last gene- 
ration. The most aristocratic of men will now ask 
into his own society an artist, whom fifty years ago he 
would have transferred to the ho use -steward's table. 
And why? Not simply because more attention hiv- 
ing been directed to the arts, more tiotonetj has gath- 
ered about the artist ; for that sort of eclat would not 
work any durable change ; but it ii hi cause the inter- 
est in the arts having gradually become much more 
of an enlightened interest, the public has been slcwly 
trained lo fix its attention upon the intellect which is 
presupposed in the arts, rather than upon the offiees of 
pleasure to which they minister. T}ie fine arts have 
now come to be regarded, rather as powers that aie to 
mould, than as luxuries that aro to embellish And it 
has followed that artists are valued more bj the elabo- 
rate agencies which they guide, than by the fugHive 
sensations of wonder or sympathy whieh they evoke. 

Now this is a change honorable to both sides The 
public has altered its estimate of certain men , and 
yet has not been able to do so, withoul previously en- 
larging its idea of the means through which those men 
operate. It could not elevate the men, without previ- 
ously elevating itself. But, if so, then, in correcting 
their appreciation of the fine arts, the public must si- 
multaneously have corrected their appreciation of lite- 
rature; because whether men have or have not been in 
the habit of regarding literature as a fine art, this they 
must have felt, viz., that Uteralure, in its more genial 
functions, works by the very same organs as the liberal 
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arts, speaks to the same heart, operates through the 
same compound nature, and educates the same deep 
sympathies wilh mysterious ideals of heauty. There 
lies the province of the arts usually ncknowledged as 
fine or libemi : there lies the province of fine or liberal 
literature. And with justifiable pride a littiraleur may 
say — that his fine art wields a sceptre more potent 
than any other; literature is more potent than other 
fine arts, because deeper in its impressions according 
to the usual tenor of human sensibilities; because 
more extensive, in the degree that books are more 
diffused than pictures or statues ; because more dura- 
He, in the degree that language is durable beyond 
marble or canvas, and in the degree that vicarious 
powers are opened to books for renewing their phcenix 
immortality through unlimited translations : powers 
denied to painting except through copies that are 
feeble, and denied to sculpture except to casts that are 
costly. 

We infer that, as the fine arts have been rising, 
literature (on the secret feeling that essentially il 
moves by the same powers) must also have been 
rising ; that, as the arts will continue to rise, literature 
will continue to rise ; and that, in both cases, the men, 
the ministers, rnust ascend in social consideration as 
the things, the ministrations, ascend. But there is 
another form, in which the same result offers itself to 
our notice ; and this should naturally be the last para- 
graph in this section 1, hut, as we have little room to 
spare, it may do equally well as the first paragraph in 
section 2, viz., on the condition of our own literary 
body by comparison wilh the same body in France. 
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2. Who were the people amongst ourselves, that, 
throughout ihc eighteenth century, chiefly came for- 
ward as undervaluers of literature ? They helonged 
to two very different classes — the aristocracy and the 
commercial body, who agreed in the thing, but on 
very different impulses. To the mercantile man, the 
author was an object of ridicule, from natural poverty ; 
natural, because there was no regular connection be- 
tween literature and any mode of rnoney-making. By 
accident the author might not be poor, but profession- 
ally, OT according to any obvious opening for an income, 
he was. Poverty was the badge of all his tribe. Amongst 
h oc h f p 1 f 
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they opened for themselves a permanent necessity of 
introsQsception into the organism of the slale. A great 
law officer, a great military leader, a popular admiral, 
IS already, by viitue of his functions, i noble in mtn a 
account, whether >ou ga\e or jefused him a title , and 
in such cases it his ulwaja been the policy of an aris 
tocntic state to confer or evf-n impose the title, lest 
the disjunction of the \irtudl nobility from the titular 
should gradually disturb the estimate of the latter 
But htenture, by its very grandeur, is dcgiaded soci- 
ally , for Its relations are css^ntnllj cosmopolitan, or, 
speaking more strctly, not coemopolitin, which might 
mean to all olhei peoples consHerod as national states, 
whereas literature has no relation to any sections or 
sociil schisms amongst men — its relations are to the 
lace In pioportion a~, any literiry work rises in it3 
pretensions , ioi instance, if it works by the h ghest 
forms ol passion, lis ntsua, its natural effort is to 
addiess the race, and not any individual nation That 
it found a bar to this msus, in a limited lanf,uagc, was 
but an accident the essenti d relations of ever} great 
intellectual work ire to those i^apacities in man by 
which he tends to brotherhood, and not to those by 
whn,h he tends to alienation M.dn la ever com ng 
neirer to ngiLcmenl ever narrowing his differem es, 
notwithstanding Ihit the inlerspiee may cost in eter- 
nity to traverse Wheie the agreement is, not where 
the difference is, n the centre of man's affinities, not 
of his repulsiuns, there lies the magnetic centre towards 
which all poetry that is potent, and all philosophy 
that is faithful, are eternally travelling by natural ten- 
dency. Consequently, if indirectly literature may hold 
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pretty "^ure to bf a man of &ome genius, or, at the 
iedsl, of uuQ&udl scholarship Nowj on ihc contrary, 
a mob of traitors have m ngled with the true men ; 
and tile loy^l perish with the di'-loyil, becau';e it is 
iKiposb ble in a mob, ''o^a'^l an J fluctmting, for the 
artillery of avenging scorn to select its victims 

All this, bitter in itself, h-is become mot e hitter from 
ihe contrast furnished bv France We know that 
literature has long been mi^apprtciated amongst our 
selves. In France it has long been otherwise apprc 
ciatcd — more advantageously appreciated And we 
■ f tl t fh ref 't ■ 'n F- nee more wisely appre 
d B h d fll I b 
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edition, the royal sentinels should present arms ; that 

to the author uf a successful tragedy, the guard should 

everywhere turn out ; and that an epic poet, if ever 
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cal bondage of ihe nation Cleanse therefore — is 
onr prayer — cleanse, oh, unknown Hercules, thia 
Augean stable of our English current htrrature, nch in 
dunghills, rich therefore m precipitate mushioom and 
fraudulent fungu'j, jet rich also (it we may utter our 
real thoughts) — rich pre-eminently at this hour in 
seed-plots of immortal giowths, and m secret vegeta- 
tions of volcinic strength, — cleanse it (oh commg 
man!) but not hy turning through it any river of 
Lethe, such as foi two centuries <!wept over the litera- 
ture of France Purifying waters vere these in ono 
sense ; they bani'ihcd the accumuhted depositions of 
barbarism ; they b^niihed Gothic tastes , ves, but they 
did this by laying asleep ihe nobler activities of a 
great people, and rcconcilmg them to forgetfulness of 
all which commanded them as duties, or whispered to 
them as rights 

If, therefore, the false homage of France towards 
literatufe still survives, it is no object for imitation 
amongst us , s nee it aro^e upon d vicious dement 
in the social composition of thnt people Partnlly it 
does survive, as we all know bj h p ce of the 
last twenty years, during whi hi d as authors 

(not like Mirabeau orTalleynn^ n j f author- 

ship), have been transferred f m lb o senates 

and privy councils. This I I n ervice to 

literature, but, on the contr rj h d ded it by 
seducing the children of lite f m 1 r proper 

ftmbitioQ. It is the glory of I a as if on 

wings into an atmosphere nobLr than tliat of political 
intrigue. And the whole result to French literature 
has been, — that some ten or twelve of the leading 
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literati have been tempted away by bribes from their 
appropriate duties, while some five thousand have been 
made envious and discontented. 

At this point, when warned suddenly that the hour- 
glass is running out, which measures our residuum of 
flying minutes, wc first perceive on looking round, that 
we have actually been skirmishing with Mr. Forsler, 
from the beginning of our paper to this very line; 
and thus we have left ourselves but a comer for the 
main purpose (to which our other purpose of ' argle- 
bargling' was altogether subordinate) of expressing 
emphatically our thanks to him for this successfu! 
labor of love in restoring a haif-sub verted statue to its 
upright position. We are satisfied that many thousands 
of readers will utter the same thanks to him, with 
equal fervor and with the same sincerity. Admiration 
for the versatile ability with which he has pursued his 
object is swallowed up for the moment in gratitude for 
his perfect success. It might have been imagined, 
that exquisite truth of household patlios, and of humor, 
with happy graces of style plastic as the air or the 
surface of a lake to the pure impulses of nature, 
sweeping them by ttie motions of her eternal breath, 
were qualities authorized to justify themselves before 
the hearts of men, in defiance of all that sickly scorn 
or the condescension of masquerading envy could 
avail for their disturbance. And so they are: and 
left to plead for themselves at such a bar as unbiassed 
human hearts, they could not have their natural influ- 
ences intercepted. But in the case of (Joldsmith, 
literary traditions have not left these qualities to their 
natural influences, ft is a fact that up to this hour the 
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contemporary falsehoods at Goldsmith's expense a^^ 
(woise perhaps than tt ose fai el oods) I e mal c ous 
oonstrucliooa of inc de ts partly rue hav ug w ngs 
lent to them by the le y and am " tro s p of Bos 
well, continue to obs met the f !1 -a fi f Id 

smith s preteDBioni To tl s 1 our he f m y 

of his own age, runs -side by side w h h g 

sen^e of his reil native power, A f 1 g 11 
vive^, orgindlh duri^eJ from his own g 1 h 
' inspired idiot,' wherever he succeed d gh 
have succeeded, — having owed hia 
dent, or even to some inexplicable p rse 
running counter to bis own nature. It was by shooting 
awry that he had hit the mark ; and, when most he 
came near to the bull's eye, most of all 'by rights' 
he ouirl to lave n ssed t He had bl nd red to 
the Tra eller to Mr C oike into Tony L k 
and t sat fied ^ h s I dreaiful bl nders is tl ese 
he hid consum a ed h s g It by h under g to the 
Vca of Wakefield ad he De rted \ llage atro 
cteo o er wl cl n eficc we a e i q esci o drop 
tl c ve 1 of human cl ar ty s cc tl e more ge 1 ke 
we may cl oose to th nk tl ese orks the m re n a 
ral audac o a and ndeed treasonable t was n an 
d ot to produce the n 

In th s CO d t on of doMs n 1 s d onary charac 
ter, so nj r ously d s b ng o 1 e na u al efl ct of his 
inimitable works, (fo a own class e ch his best 

works is inimitable,) M Fo s e ep fo wa d with a 
three-fold exposure of he fals 1 od nl e ent in the 
anecdotes upon which ha ad onal cl a cler has 
arisen. Some of the e anecdo es he ch Uenges as 
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whole had been a nial cious distortion of ■^cnu. 1 ght 
heaited gacly uttered by (Toldsmith There is httle 
doubt that the story of the bloom colored CDat, and of 
the puppet 'how loso on i s m lar bisis— the cal im 
nious perversion of a jesl 

But in other cases where there really may ha\e 
been some fretful eiprcssiion of self esteem Mr Fora 
ters explanation transfeis tht, foiblp to i truer and 
a more pathetic stition Goldsmith's own precipi 
tancy, his overmastering defect n ptopcr reseive m 
self control, ind in presence of mind, filling in with 
the habitual unlervdluat on of many amongst his 
associates placed him <it a great disadvanf-ige m 
animated comersation His very truthfdupss his 
simplicity his fr-inknLss, his hurry of feeling, all told 
against him They betrayed him into incunsiderate 
expressions that lent a color ot plaisibdity to the 
malicious ridicule of those who disl ked Inm the more, 
from beins; compelled after all, to respect him His 
own mlerstanding oftent mes s del with his d spaiag 
ers He saw that he had been m the wrong whilst 
stcrelly he ffiU that his meaning — if properly ex 
pla ned — had been t ight Defrauded m this way and 
by his own co operation of distinctiooa that naturally 
belonged to him he was driven unconsc oui,ly to 
attempt some restoral on of the balance by claimmir 
for a moment distinct ons to which he had no real 
pretensions The whole was a trick of sorrow, and 
of sorrowing perplexity he feh that no justice had 
been done to him and that he hmself bid made an 
opening for the w onf, thf result he saw bit the 
process he couli not d sentangle and, in the con 
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fusion of hi'i dislress iiatunl irritation tbew him 
upon blind efforts to reco^er his ground hy unfoundt,d 
cla ms when claims so well founded had bes-o mail 
ciously disallowed 

But a day of accounting comes at last, — t d ly ol 
rehearing for the cause, and of revision for the judg 
ment Th longei this review hia been delated, the 
more impressive it becomes in the changes which it 
works V, elcome is the spectacle when, after three 
fourths of a century ha\e passed away, a writer — 
qualified for such a tisk bj imple knowledge of 
things an^ persons by great powers for a comprchen 
s >e estimate of the case, and for a splendid exposition 
of its results, with deep setisibilitj to the merits of the 
man chiefly concerned in the issue enthu^ ast c, but 
without partisanship — comes forward to unsettle falsi, 
\erdictfl, to recombitip m sirrangcd circumstances, and 
to e\plam anew m ^ nterpretcd facts Such a man 
ttields the author ty of bcrildic marshils Like the 
Otho of th(- Roman iheitie, be has power to nise or 
to d gnde — to give or to tike «way precedency 
But like thi^ Otho be has so much power because he 
exercises it on known principles, and without caprice 
Ti the man of true genius, like Goldsmith, when 
se iling himself in humility oh the lowest bench he 
^nj q — ' Go thou up to a h ghr r place Seat thj self 
above those proud men, that once trampled thee in the 
dust Be thy memorial upon earth, — not (is cf some 
who scorned thti.) " the wh stlmg of i name " Be 
thou remembered amongst men by tears of tenderness, 
by happy laughter untainted with mal ce, and by the 
benedict ons of those that, ic\erencing man's nature, 
see gladly its frailties brought within the gmcioua 
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a sokmn Reqmescat ! how much more, tlien, over the 
grave of a benefactor to the human race ! But it is a 
natural feeling, with respect to such a prayer, that, 
however fervent and sincere it has no perfect faith in 
lis own viliditj , so long as any unsettled fc id from 
anc enl cilumny hings over the buried peoion The 
undressed sviong seems to haunt the sepulchre in the 
shapt, of a peipeiual disturbaace toils rest First of 
all, when this wrong has been adjudi(,ated ind expi 
ated, i&.the RpquiesLOt uttered with a perfect faith in 
Itself By a natuiil confusion we then transfer our 
own feelings to the occupant of the grave The tran 
quillization to our own wounded sense of justice seems 
like an atonement to his the peace for its trinsfoims 
Itself under a fiction of tendcrnL=is into a peace for 
Aim the reconciliation between the world that d d the 
wrong and the grave that seemed to sutler it, is 
accompl shed the reconnler in such a rase whoever 
he may be seem'j a double benefactfr — to hin that 
endured the injury — to us that relented it , and in the 
partic I ar ci'-e now before the public we ^hall ill bo 
ready ts i^ree that this reconciling friend who m ght 
have entitled his work Vindictce OltienancB has, by 
the piety of his service to a man of exquisite genius, 
so long and so foully misie presented, earned i right to 
interweive fjr e\er his own ciphpr and cogn sance in 
filial union with those of Oliver Goi-dshith 
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Note 1. Page 101. 

We do nDt allude chiefly lo his experience in childhood, 
when he is reported to have been a general butt of mockery for 
Ms ugliness and his supposed stupidity ; siuce as regarded the 
latter reproach, he could not have suffered very long, having 
already at a childish age vindicated his intellectual place by 
the verses which opened to him, an academic destination. We 
allude to his mature life, and the supercilious condescension 
wilh which even his reputed friends doled out their praises 10 
him. 

Note 2, Page 102, 

We point this remark, not at Mr. Forster, who, upon the 
whole, shares our opinion as to the tolerable comfort of Gold- 
smith's life ; he speaks indeed elsewhere of Goldsmith's de- 
pressions i but the question still remains — were they of fre- 
quent recurrence, and had they any constitutional settlement! 
We arc inclined to say no in both cases. 

Note 3. Page 103, 
"Which tab the reader may fancy to have been only an old 
tar barrel ; if so, he is wrong, Isaac Casaubon, after severe 
researches into the nature of that tub, ascertained to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of Christendom that it was not of wood, or 
within the restorative powers of a cooper, but of earthenware, 
and once shattered by a horse's kick, quite past repair. Ii> 
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fact, it was a large oil jar, such as the remnant of the forty 
thieves lurked in, when waiting for their captain's signal from 
Ali Baba's house ; and in Atlica, it must have cost fifteen shil- 
lings, supposing that Ihe philosopher did not steal it. Conse- 
quently a week's loss of house-room and credit to Oliver Gold- 
smith, at the rate of living then prevalent in Grub street, was 
pretty mach the same thing in money value as the loss to 
Diogenes of his crockery house by burglary, or in any noct^^ 
nal lark of young Attic wine-bibbers. The underwriters would 
have done an insurance upon either man at pretty much the 
same premium. 

Note 4. Page 108. 
It may be necessary to explain, for the sake of the many 
persons who have come amongst the reading public since the 
period of the incident referred to, that this was a boy called 
Jones, who was continually entering Buckingham Palace clan- 
destinely, was as regularly ejected by the police, but with re- 
spectable pertinacity constantly returned, and on one occasion 
effected a lodgment in the royal bedchamber. Some happy 
wit, in just admiration of such perseverance and impudence, 
christened him la-I-ge Jones. 

Note 5. Page 110. 
Oilen, but not so uniformly (the reader will think) as the 
diction, because the manners are sometimes not ibose of the 
writer's own age, being ingenious adaptations to meet the 
modern writer's conjectural ideas of ancient manners. These,' 
however, (even in Sir Walter Scott,} are precisely the most 
mouldering parts in the entire architecture, being always (as, 
foi instance, in Ivanhoe) fantastic, caricatured, and betraying 
the true modem ground gleaming through the artificial tarnish 
of antiquity. AH novels, in every language, are hurrying to 
decay ; and hurrying by internal changes, were those all ; 
but, in the meantime, the everlasting life and fertility of the 
human mind is for ever accelerating this hurry by superseding 
them, 1. e. by an external change. Old forms, fkding from the 
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inlerest, or even, from the apprehension, have no chance at all 
as against newforms embodying the same passions. It is only 
in the grander passions of poetry, allying themselves with 
forms more abstract and permanent, that such a cobflicl of the 
old with the new is possible. 





Note 6. . Page 116. 
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1848) we see this doctrioe solemnly adopted by a French 
body of rolers, self-appointed, indeed, or perhaps appointed by 
their wives, and so far sure, in a few weeks, to be answerable 
for nothing ; but, on the other hand, adopting it as a practical 
undertaking, in the lawyer's sense, ind by no means os a mere 
gaiety of rhetoric. Meantime, they themselves will be ' broken ' 
before they will have had time tor being reproached with 
broken promises ; though neither fnctare is likely to require 
much above ihe length of a i^uarantino 

Note 7. Page 117. 
When writing this passage, we were not aware (as we now 
are) that Mr. Forster had himself noticed the case. 
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Note 8. Page 119. 
His name began wiUi A, and ended with N ; ihere are but 
three more letters in the name, and if doubt arises upon our 
story, in the public mind, we shall publish them. 

Note 9. Page 122. 
If Addison died (as we think he did) in 1717, then because 
Goldsmith commenced auihorsliip in 1757, there would he 
forty years between the two periods. But, as it would be fairer 
to measure from the centre of Addison's literary career, t. e. 
from 1707, the difference would be just half a century. 
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Every great classic in our native language should 
from time to time be reviewed anew; and espe- 
cially if he belongs in any considerable extent to 
that section of the literature which connects itself 
with manoers; and if his reputation originally, or his 
style of composition, is likely to have been much influ- 
enced by the transient fashions of his own age. The 
withdrawal, for instance, from a dramatic poet, or a 
satirist, of any false lustre which he has owed to his 
momentary connection with what we may call the 
personalities of a fleeting generation, or of any undue 
shelter to his errors which may have gathered round 
them from political bias, or from intellectual infirm- 
ities amongst his partisans, will sometimes seriously 
modify, after a century or so, the fairest original 
appreciation of a fine writer. A window, composed 
of Claude Lorraine 'glasses, spreads over the land- 
scape outside a disturbing effect, which not the most 
practised eye can evade. The eidola tkeatri affect us 
all. No man escapes the contagion from his contem- 
porary bystanders. And the reader may see further 

* The Works of Pope, by Koscoe. 
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on, that, had Pope been merely a sat r t, poet he must 
in these times have laid down much of the splendor 
which surrounds him in our trad tional est mate of his 
merit. Such a renunciation would be i forf it — nol 
always to errors in himself — bit snmet Ties lo errors 
in that stage of English socetj, whioh forced the 
b! 1! h m 
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temporaries from the casual disturbances to which 
every age is liable in its judgmeufs, and in ils tastes. 
As books multiply to an unmanageable excess, selec- 
tion becomes more and more a necessity for readers, 
and the power of selection more and more a desperate 
probiem for the busy part of readers. The possibility 
of selecting wisely is becoming continually more hope- 
less, as the necessity for selection k becoming continu- 
ally more crying. Exactly as the growing weight of 
books overlays and stifles the powei' of comparison, pan 
passu is the call for comparison ihe more clamorous; 
and thus arises a duty correspondingly more urgent, of 
searching and revising until everything spurious has 
been weeded out from amongst the Flora of our highest 
literature ; and until the waste of time for those who 
have so little at their command, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. For, where the good cannot be read in its twen- 
tieth part, the more requisite it is that no part of the 
bad should steal an hour of the available time ; and it 
is not to bo endured that people without a minute to 
spare, should be obliged first of all to read a book 
before they can ascertain whether it was at all worth 
reading. The public cannot read by proxy as regards- 
Ihe good which if is to appropriate, but it can as re- 
gards the poison which is to escape. And thus, as 
literature expands, becoming continually more of a 
household necessity, the duty resting upon critics (who 
are the vica rious readers for the public) becomes con- 
tinually more urgent — of reviewing all works that 
may be supposed Iq have benefited too much or too 
indiscriminately by the superstition of a name. The 
prteguUuiores should have tasted of every cup, anij 
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reported its quality, before the public call for it ; and, 
above all, they should have done this in all cases of the 
higher literature — thut is, of literature properly so 
called. 

What is it that we mean by literature ? Popularly, 
and amon''st the tbouo'htle'^s it is held to include every- 
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and were (according to the strictest letter of that term) 
published through the audiences that witnessed ' their 
representation some lime before they were published 
as things to be read ; and they were published in this 
1 mode of publication with much more effect 
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than they could have had as books, during ages of 
costly copying or of costly printing. 

Books, therefore, do not suggest an idea co-extensive 
and interchangeable wiih the idea of literafure ; since 
much literature, scenic, forensic, or didactic, (as from 
lecturers and public orators,) may never come into 
books ; and much that dot$ come into books, may 
connect ilself with no literary interest. But a far more 
important correction, applicable to the common vague 
idea of literature, is to be sought — not so much in a 
better definition of literature, as in a sharper distinc- 
tion of the two functions which it fulfils. In that great 
social organ, which collectively we call literature, there 
may he distinguished two separate offices that may 
blend and often do so, but capable severally of a severe 
insulation, and naturally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. 
There is first the literature of knowledge, and secondly, 
the literature oi power. The function of the first is — 
to teach ; the function of the second is — to wave : the 
first is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. The 
first speaks to the mere discursive understanding; the 
second speaks ultimately, it may happen, to the higher 
understanding or reason, but always through affections 
of pleasure and sympathy. Remotely, it may travel 
towards au object seated in what Lord Bacon eaila dry 
light; but proximately it does and must operate, else 
it ceases to be a literature of poweii, on and through 
that humid light which clothes itself in the mists and 
glittering irit of human passions, desires, and genial 
emotions. Men have so little reflected on the higher 
functions of literature, as to find it a paradox if one 
should describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose of 
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What do you learn from a cookery-book ? Something 
new, something that you did not know before, in every 
paragraph. But would you t"hcrefore put the wretched 
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coolrory-book on a higher leve! of estimatioo than the 
divine poem? What you owe to Milton is not any 
knowledge, of which a million separate items are still 
bul a million of advancing steps on the same earthly 
level ; what you owe, is power, that is, exercise and 
expansion to your own latent capacity of sympathy 
with the intinile, where every pulse and each separate 
influx is a step upwards — a step ascending as upon a 
Jacob's ladder from earth to mysterious altitudes above 
the earth. All the steps of knowledge, from first to 
last, carry you further on the same plane, but could 
never raise you one foot above your ancient level of 
1 h h ryjt P P Ah 
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the heart, i. e. the great intuitive (or non-discursive) 
organ, to be the interchangeable formula for man in 
his highest stale of capacity for the infipite. Tragedy, 
romance, fairy tale, or epopee, all alike restore to 
man's mind the ideals of justice, of hope, of truth, of 
mercy, of retribution, which else {left to the support 
of daily Ufe in its reahlies) would languish for want of 
sufficient il lust rati on."^ What is meant, for instance, by 
poetic jvsl tee? — It does not mean a justice that differs 
by its object from the ordinary justice of human juris- 
prudence ; for (hen it must be confessedly a very bad 
kind of justice ; but it means a justice that differs from 
common forensic luslice by the degiee m which it 
atlatns its object, a juslLce that is more omnipotent 
over 111 own end->, as dealing — not with the refractory 
elements of earthly hfe — but with elements of its 
own creation, and witl^-iaatei laK flexible to its own 
purest preconceptions ^^-^ certain that, were it not 
fot the literatuie of power, these ideals would often 
remain amongst ub as mf re and national forms , 
whereas, by the creative foices of man put forth in 
liteiaturp, they gain a vernal life of restoration, and 
germinate into vital activilic The commonest novel 
by moving in alliance with human fears and hopes, 
with human inslincti of wrong and right, sustains and 
quicliens those affections Cilhng them into action, 
it rescues them fiom loipor And bene the pre- 
eminency over all authors that merely leach, of the 
meanest that moves, or that teaches, if at all, indi- 
rectly hy moving The very highest work that has 
ever existed in the hleriture ot knowledge, is but a 
jwoi'WtonuZ work a book upon trial and sufferance, 
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and quamdiu bene se gessertt. "Let its teaching be 
even partially revised, let it be but expanded, nay, 
even let its teaching be but placed in a better order, 
and instantly it is superseded. Whereas ihc feeblest 
works in the literature of power, surviving at all, sur- 
vive as finished and unalterable amongst men. For 
instance, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was a 
book militant on earth from the first. In all stages of 
rogress it would have to fight for its esislcnce : 
s regards absolute truth ; 2dly, when that combat 
er, as regards its form or mode of presenting the 
truth. And as soon as a La Place, or anybody else, 
builds higher upon the foundations laid by this book, 
efiectually he throws it out of the sunshine into decay 
and darkness ; by weapons won from this book he 
superannuates and destroys this book, so that soon the 
name of Newton remains, as a mere nominis umbra, 
but his book, as a living power, has transmigrated into 
other forms. Now, on the contrary, the Iliad, the 
Prometheus of iEschylus, — the Othello or King Lear, 
— the Hamlet or Macbeth, — and the Paradise Lost, 
are not militant but triumphant for ever as long as the 
languages exist in which they speak or can be taught 
to speak. They never can transmigrate into new 
incarnations. To reproduce these in new forms, or 
variations, even if in some things they should be im- 
proved would be to plagiarize. ; A good steam-engine 
IS \ ope ly s perseded by a~^etter. But one lovely 
pastor-il \alley is not superseded by another, nor a 
statue of Pra\iteles by a statue of Michael Angelo. 
Tle=e ih niis are not separated by imparity, but by 
dispar ty Tl ey are not thought of as unequal under 
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2d!y, are more permanent , m tbe stnctcst SLnse ihey 
are xn-uura i; ^11 : and what evil they do, or what good 
they do, is commensurate with the national language, 
sometimes long after the nation has departed. At this 
hour, five hundred years since their creation, the tales 
of Chaiicer,^ never equalled on this earth for their 
tenderness, and for life of picturesqueneas, are read 
familiarly by many in the charming language of their 
natal day, and by others in the modernizations of 
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Dryden, of Pope, and Wordsworth. At this hour, 
one thousand eiglit hundred years since their creation, 
the Pagan tales of Ovid, never equalled on this earth 
for the gaiety of their movement and the capricious 
graces of their narrative, ore read hy all Christendom. 
This man's people and their monuments arc dust : but 
he is alive t he has survived them, as he told us that 
he liad it in his commission to do, by a thousand years ; 
und shall a thousand more.' 
All the literature of knowledge builds only ground- 
nests, that are swept away by floods, or confounded 
by the plough ; hut the literature of power builds nests 
in aerial allitudes of temples sacred from violation, or 
of forests inaccessible to fraud. This is a great pre- 
rogative of the power literature ; and it is a greater 
which lies in the mode of its influence. The knowl- 
edge literature, like the fashion of this world, passeth 
awiiy. An Encyclopaidia is its abstract ; and, in this 
respect, it may be taken for its speaking symbol — 
that, before one generation has passed, an Encyclo- 
psedia is superannuated ; for it speaks through the 
dead memory and unimpassioned understanding, which 
have not the rest of higher faculties, but are continu- 
ally enlarging and varying their phylacteries. But all 
literature, properly so called — literature xat' iiox'i'-_ 
for the very same reason that it is so much more 
durable than the literature of knowledge, is (and by 
the very same proportion it is) more intense and elec- 
trically searching in its impressions. The directions 
in which the tragedy of this planet has trained our 
human feelings to play, and the combinations into 
which the poetry of this planet has thrown our human 
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passions of love and hatred, of admiration and coa- 
tempt, exercise a power bad or good over human life, 
that cannot be contemplated, when stretching through 
many generations, without a sentiment allied to awe 3 
And of thii let every one be assured — that he owes 
to the impaasioned hooka whii h he has read mtny a. 
thousand more of emotions thtn ho can consciously 
tiace back to them Dim bj then origination, these 
emotions -vet aiise in him, and mould him thiough life 
like the forgotten incidents of childhood 

In making a revaluation of Pope as regtids some 

of his principal works, we should have been glad to 

e\amine more clo^t,h than we shall be able to do, 

some popular errors affecting his whole intellcctuat 

position , and especially those two, first, That he be 

longed 10 what is idly called the FremJt School of our 

literature , secondly. That he was spe^-i illj diatin 
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happened tliat the first European writer on the higher 
geometry wos a Grfeco-Sicilian, that would not have 
made it rational lo call geometry the Grteco-Sicilian 
Science, In every nation first comes the higher form 
of passion, next the lower. This is the mere order of 
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dise Lost. These great subjects exhausted, or exhaust- 
ed in their more inviting manifestations, inevitably 
by the mere endless motion of society, there s 
a lower key of passion. Expanding social ti 
in towns, multiplied and crowded more and more, 
banishes those gloomier and grander phases of human 
history from literature. The understanding is quick- 
ened; the lower faculties of the mind — fancy, and 
the habit of minute distinction, are applied to the con- 
templation of society and manners. Passion begins 
to wheel in lower flights, and to combine itself with 
interests that in part are addressed to the insulated 
Understanding — observing, refining, reflsfiting- This 
may be called the minor key of literature in opposi- 
tion to the major, as cultivated by SJiakspeare, Spen- 
ser, Milton. But this key arises spontaneously in everi/ 
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people, ind by a necessity aa sure aa any tint moulds 
tlie progress of civiiization Milton and Spenser were 
not of any Ilaliaa school. Their Italnn studies were 
the rP'iult and not the cause of the determination given 
to their mmd^ by nature working in con|unctioQ with 
their .ax-nl period It is equall\ i.hildi'fh to say of 
Dryden and Pope, that thpv belonged to any French 
school That lii ng which they d d, thpy would have 
done though Trance Ind been at the back of ChiDa. 
The school to which they belonged, wis a sr hool de- 
vcloppd at a ceitain stage of progress in ill nations 
alike by the busman heart is modified by the human 
understandmg it is a school depending on the peculiar 
diree-non given to the sensibilities h\ the reflecting 
faculty, and by the new pbises of socif iv Even aa 
a fact, {though a change as to the fact could not make 
any change at all in the philosophy of tlie case,) it is 
not true that either Drjdcn or Pope was influenced by 
French literature Both of them hid a lery imperfect 
acquaintance with the Ftenr h language Dr>den ridi- 
culed Frfnch lil(,rature, ind Pope, e\cept for soma 
purposes connected with his Homeric translations, read 
as little of It as convenience would allow Bat, had 
this been otherwise, the philosophy of the cisc stands 
good , that, after the primary formations of the fer- 
menting intellect, come everj where — in Thebes or 
Athens, Franco or England, the secondary , that, after 
the creatmg passion comes the reflecting and recom- 
bining passion ; that after the solemnities and cloistrtrt 
grandeurs of life — solitary and self-conflicting, comea 
the recoil of a self-observing and self-dissecting stage, 
derived from life social and gregarious. Afier the 
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Iliad, but doubtless many generations after, comes a 
Balrachomyomacliia : after the gorgeous masque of 
our forefathers came always the anti-masque, tbat 
threw ofF echoes as from some devil's laughter in 
mockery of the hollow and transitory pomps that went 
before. 

It is an error equally gross, and an error in which 
Pope himself participated, that his plume of distinction 
from preceding poets consisted in correctness. Cor- 
rectness in what? Think of the admirable qualifica- 
tions for settling the scale of such critical distinctions 
which that man must have had who turned out upon 
this vast world the single oracular word ' correctness ' 
to shift for itself, and explain its own meaning to ali 
generations. Did he mean logical correctness in ma- 
turing and connecting thoughts ? But of all poets that 
have practised reasoning in verse, Pope is the one most 
inconsequential in the deduction of his thoughts, and 
the most severely distressed in any effort to effect or to 
explain the dependency' of their parts. There are not 
ten consecutive lines in Pope unaffected by this infir- 
raity. All his thinking proceeded by insulated and 
discontinuous jets ■) and the only resource for him, or 
chance of even seeming correctness, lay in the liberty 
of stringing his aphoristic thoughts like pearls, having 
no relation to each other but that of contiguity. To 
set them like dfamonds was for Pope to risk distraction ; 
to systematize was ruin. On the other hand, if this 
elliptical word correctness is to be understood with 
such a complimentary qualification as would restrict il 
to Pope's use of language, that construction is even 
more untenable than the other — more conspicuously 
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untenable — for many are they who have erred by illo- 
gical thinking, or by distracted evolution of thoughts : 
but rare is the man amongst classical writers in any 
languige who has di=figurtd his meaning moie remark- 
ably thin Poge bj imnecfect expression We do not 
speak of plebenn phrases of exotic phrases, of slang, 
from which Pope wis not free, though more free than 
manj ol his contemp wines From Militarism indeed 
he WIS shii Idcd, tliough imperfcLtlv, by the aristocratic 
society he kept Ikeg hping right, Ai- was right: and 
he erred only in the cises where they misled him ; for 
even the rLfinrment of thit age was oftentimes coarse 
and vilcrar Hi'? gramrmr, indeed, is often vicious: 
pretei ife;. and partn,iples hp constantly confounds, and 
regisleis this class ot blunders for e\er by the cast-iron 
index of rhymes that never can mend. But worse 
than this mode of viciousness is his syntax, which is 
so bad as to darken his meaning at times, and at other 
times to defeat it. But these were errors cleaving to 
his times ; and it would be unfair to exact from Pope 
a bettor quality of diction than belonged to his con- 
temporaries. Still h is indisputable that a better model 
of diction and of grammar prevailed a century before 
Pope. In Spenser, in Shakspeare, in the Bible of King 
James's reign, and in Milton, there are very few gram- 
matical errors.* But Pope's defect in language was 
almost peculiar to himself. It lay in an inability, 
nursed doubtless by indolence, to carry out and perfect 
the expression of the thought he wishes to commu- 
nicate. The language does not realize the idea: it 
simply suggests or hints it. Thus, to give a single 
illustrutiou : — 
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' Know, God and Nature only are the same : 
In man the judgment shoots at fij ing game 

The first line one would naturally construe into this 
that God and Nature were in harmon}, whilst all other 
objects were scaftcrel mfo incoherency by difference 
and disunion. Not at all it mei ts noli mg of the 
kind ; but that God and Nature only ire exempted 
from the infirmities of change Th y only cont nue 
uniform and self consistent Th s might mislead 
many readers; but the seconl line must do so for 
who would not understand the syntav to be that the 
judgment, as it exists n man, shoots at flying gamo ' 
But, in fact, the meaning is, that the judgment, in 
aiming its calculations at man, alms at an object that 
is still on the wing, and never for a moment stationary. 
We give this as a specimen of a fault in diction, the 
very worst amongst all that are possible ; to write bad 
grammar or colloquial slang does not necessarily ob- 
scure the sense ; but a fault like this is a treachery, 
and hides the true meaning under the cloud.flf a>£0-^ 
n jjndrum : nay worse; for even a conundrum has 
fixed conditions for determining its solution, but this 
sort of mutilated expression is left to the solutions of 
conjecture. 

There are endless \arieties of this faidt in Pope, by 
which he sought relief for hims(-lf fr^m halt in ho ir s 
labor, at the price of utter darkness to his rridtr 

One editor distinguishes imongst the epistles that 
which Pope addrcssud to Lord Oxfoid some years 
after liis fall, as about the most ^correct, musical, 
dignified -md affect ng ' that the p oU has loft Now, 
evea as a specimen of \ernaculai English, it is con 
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spicuously bad : the shocking gallicism, for instance, 
of ' attend,' for 'wait his leisure,' in the line 'For 
him, i. e. on his behalf, thou oft hast bid the world 
attend,' would alone degrade the verses. To bid the 
world attend — is to bid the world listen attentively ; 
whereas what Pope moans is, that Lord Oxford bade 
the world wait in his ante-chamber, until he had leisure 
from hi^ important conferences with a poet, to throw 
a glance upon aifairs so trivial as those of the human 
race This u=e of the word allend is a shocking 
violation of the Engli-ih idiom ; and even the slightest 
would be an unpardonable blemish in a poem of 
only foity lines, which ought to be polished as ex- 
qmsiielv 9s a cameo It i-, a still worse disfiguration of 
the veiy same dais, viz a silent confession of defeat, 
in a regular wrestling match with the difficulties of a 
me rical expression, that the poem terminates thus — 
' Nor fears 10 tell that M&rtimei- is he ; ' 

why should he fear f Eeally there is no very despe- 
rate courage required for telling the most horrible of 
secrets about Mortimer, Had Mortimer even been so 
wicked as to set the Thames on fire, safely it might 
have been published by Mortimer's bosom friend to all 
magistrates, sheriffs and constables ; for not a man of 
them would have guessed in what hiding-place lo look 
for Mortimer, or who Mortimer might be. True it is, 
that a secondary earldom, conferred by Queen Anno 
upon Robert Harley, was that of Mortimer; but It 
lurked unknown to the public ear ; it was a coronet 
that lay hid under the beams of Oxford — a title 
so long familiar to English ears, when descending 
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through six-and-twenly generations of do Veres, Quite 
as reasonable it would be in a binh-day ode to the 
Prince of Wales, if he were addressed as my Lord 
of Chester, or Baron of Henfrew, or your Grace 
of Cornwall. To express a thing in cipher may do 
for a conspiralor ; bat a poet's correctness is shown in 
his inielligibility. 

Amongst the early poems of Pope, the ' Eloisa to 
Auelard' has a special interest of a double order: 
first, it has a personal interest as the poem of Pope, 
because indicaiing the original destination of Pope's 
intellect, aod the strength of his native vocation to a 
class of poetry in deeper keys of passion than any 
which he systematically cultivated. For itself also, 
and abstracting from its connection with Pope's natural 
destination, this poem has a second interest, an in- 
trinsic interest, that will always make it dear to impas- 
sioned minds. The self-conflict — the flux and reflux 
of the pofjr agitated heart — the spectucle of Eloisa 
now bending peiiilenlially before the shadowy ausltri- 
ties of a monastic fulure now ravin" upon thp remem 
branecs of the | y p _ m n n I d 

by the very ai I f h 1 h g d f 

religion and of p ra d I n n 

revolting to p I p f h 1 

happiness — ih n h I n g gl 1 h 

the very storm d d k k d bj I hly 

sensibilities, ofseblydp f n g d 
and that trembi d a d h I h| — h ly 1 
tumult of the changes, the hope, the tears, the rap- 
turc, the penitence, the despair — place the reader in 
tumultuous sympathy with the poor distracted nun. 
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Exquisitely imagined, among the passages towards the 
end, is the introduction of a voice speaking to Eloisa 
from the grave of some sister nun, that, in long- 
forgotten years, once had struggled and suffered like 
herself, 

' Once (like herself ) that trembled, wept, and prayed, 
Love's victim ttien, though now a sainted maid.' 

Exquisite is the passage 
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' It will ba then no crime to gaze on me.' 
But another anticipation has been fulfilled in a degree 
that she could hardly have contemplated ; the antici- 
pation, namely, — 

' That ages hence, when all her woes were o'er. 
And that rebellious heart should beat no more,' 

wandering feet should be attracted from afar 

' To Paraclete's white walls and silver springs,' 



n resting-place and everlasting marriage- 
bed of Abelard and Eloisa ; that the eyes of man); 
that had been touched by their story, by the memory 
of their extraordinary accomplishments in an age of 
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darkness, and by the calamitous issue of their attach- 
ment, should seek, first and last, for the grave in 
which the lovers trusted to meet again in peace ; and 
should seek it with interest so absorbing, that even 
amidst ihc ascent of hosannahs from the choir, amidst 
the grandeurs of high mass, the raising of the host, 
and ' the pomp of dreadful sacrifice,' sometimes these 
wandering eyes should steal aside to the solemn 
abiding-place of Abekrd and his Eloisa, offering so 
pathetic a contrast, by its peaceful silence, to the agita- 
tions of their lives; and that there, amidst thoughts 
which by right were all due and dedicated 

' lo heaven, 
One human tear should drop and be forgiven.' 

We may properly close this subject of Abelard 
and Eloisa, by citing, in English, the solemn Latin 
inscription placed in the last century, six hundred 
years after their departure from earth, over their com- 
mon remains. They were buried in the same grave, 
Abelard dying first by a few weeks more than twenty- 
one years ; his tomb was opened again to admit the 
coffin of Eloisa; and the tradition at Quinccy, the 
parish near Nogent-sur-Seine, in which the monastery 
of the Paraclete is situated, was, that at the moment 
of interment Abelard opened his arms to receive the 
impassioned creature that once had loved him so fran- 
tically, and whom he had loved with a remorse so 
memorable. The epitaph is singularly solemn in its 
brief simplicity, considering that it came from Paris, 
and from academic wita : 'Here, under the same 
marble slab, IJe the founder of this monastery, Peter 
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Abelard, and its earliest Abbess, Heloiaa — once united 
in studies, in love, in tbeir unhappy nQpiial engage- 
ments, and in penitential sorrow ; but now, our hope 
is, reiinited for ever in bless.' 

The Satires of Pope, and what under another name 
are satires, viz. Iiis Mokal Epistles, offer a second 
variety of evidence to his \oIuptuous indolence They 
offend against philosophic truth more heuilj than the 
Essay on Man , but not in the, f,imc way The Essay 
on Mm sins chiellj by want of central pnnc plo, and 
by want therefore of all coherency amongst the sepa- 
rate thoughts But taken as separate thoughts, viewed 
in the light of fragments and brilliant aphoii^ims, the 
majoiity of the passages hd\c a mode of truth , not of 
truth central and coherent, but of truth ingular and 
splintered The Satires, on the other hand, were of 
false origin They arose in a -^ense of talent lor caus- 
tic effects, unsupported by any satiric heart Pope had 
neither the malice (except in the most fugitive form) 
which thirsts for leaving wounds, nor, on the other 
hand, Ihe deep moral indignation which burns in men 
whom Providence has from lime to time armed with 
scourges for cleansing the sanctuaries of truth or jus- 
tice. He was contented enough with society as he 
found it : bad it might be, but it was good enough for 
him : and it was the merest self-delusion if at any 
moment the instinct of glorying his satiric mission (the 
magnificabo apostolatum meum) persuaded him tliat in 
his case it might be said — i^'acii indignalio versum. 
The indignation of Juvenal was not always very noble 
in its origin, or pure in its purpose : it was sometimes 
mean ia its quality, false in its direction, extravagaut 
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in ils expression : but it was tremendous in the roll of 
its tliunders, and as withering as the scowl of a Mephis- 
topheles. Pope having no such internal principle of 
wralh boiling in his breast, being really (if one must 
speak the truth) in the most pacific and charitable 
frame of mind towards all seoundrels whatever, except 
such as might talie it into their heads to injure a 
particular Twickenham grotto, was unavoidably a 
hypocrite of the first magnitude when he affected (or 
sometimes really conceited himself) to be in a dread- 
ful passion with offenders as a body. It provokes fita 
of laughter, in a man who knows Pope's real nature, 
to watch him in the process of brewing the storm that 
spODlaneously will not come ; whistling, like a mariner, 
for a wind to fill his satiric sails ; and pumping up into 
his face hideous grimaces in order to appear convulsed 
with histrionic rage. Pope should have been coun- 



selled never to write satire, except on those evenings 
when he was suffering horribly from indigestion. By 
this means the indignalion would have been ready- 
made. The rancor against all mankind wojid have 
been sincere ; and there would have needed to be no 
extra expense in getting up the steam. As h is, the 
short puffs of anger, the unoasy snorts of fury in Pope's 
satires, give one painfully the feeling of a steam-engine 
with unsound lungs. Passion of any kind may become 
in some degree ludicrous, when d is proportioned to ils 
exciting occasions. But it is never entirely ludicrous, 
until it is self-betrayed as counterfeit. Sudden col- 
lapses of the manufactured wrath, sudden oblivion of 
the criminal, announce Pope's as always counterfeit. 
Meantime insincerity is contagious. One falsehood 
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draws on another. And having begun by taking a 
slation of moral censorship, which was in the utter- 
most degree a self-delusion, Pope vtf^t on to other 
self-delusions in reading history (he most familiar, or 
in reporting fuels the most notorious. Warborton had 
more to do with Pope's satires as an original sug- 
gesler,^ and not merely as a commentator, than with 
any other section of his works. Pope and he hunted 
in couples over this field : and those who kaow the 
absolute crazincss of Warburton's mind, the perfect 
frenzy and hjmphaticus error which possessed him 
for leaving all high-roads of truth and simplicity, in 
order to trespass over hedge and ditch after coveys of 
shy paradoxes, cannot he surprised that Pope's good 
sense should often have quitted him under such guid- 
ance. There is, amongst the earliest poems of 

Wordsworth, one which lias interested many readers 
by its mixed strain of humor and tenderness. It de- 
scribes two thieves who act in concert with each other. 
One is a very aged man, and the other is his great- 
grandson of three years old ; 

' There are ninety good years of fair and foul wealher 
Between ihem, and boiti go a stealing logeiher." 

What reconciles the reader to this social iniquity, is 
the imperfect accountability of the parties ; the one 
being far advanced in dotage, and the other an infant. 
And thus 



Nobody besides sufiers from their propensities : since 
the child's mother makes good in excess all their 
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depredations ; and nobody is duped for an instanl by 
their gross attempts at fraud ; for 

' "Wherever Ihey carry Iheir plots and their wiles. 
Every face in (he village is dimpled wilh smiles.' 

There was not the same disparity of years between 
Pope and Warburton as between old Daniel and his 
descendant in the third generation : Warburlon was 
but ten years younger. And there was also this differ- 
ence, that in the case of the two thieves neither was 
official ringleader r on the contrary, they took it turn 
about ; great-grandpapa was ringleader to day, and 
the little great-grandson to-morrow : 

' Each in his turn was both leader and led ; ' 
whereas, in the connection of the two literary accom- 
plices, the Doctor was latterly always the instigator to 
any outrage on good sense ; and Pope, from mere 
habit of deference to the Doctor's theology and theo- 
logical wig, as well as from gratitude for the Doctor's 
pugnacity in his defence, (since Warburton really was 
as good as a bull-dog in protecting Pope's advance or 
retreat,) followed with docility the leading of his reve- 
rend friend into any excess of folly. It is true, that 
oftentimes in earlier days Pope had run into scrapes 
from his own heedlessness: and the Doctor had not 
the merit of suggesting the escapade, but only of de- 
fending it; which he always does {as sailors express 
it) ' with a will ; ' for he never shows his teeth so 
much, or growls so ferociously, as when he suspects 
the case to be desperate. But in the satires, although 
the original absurdity comes forward in the text of 
Pope, and the Warburtonian note in defence is appar- 
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ently no more than an afterthought of the good Doctor, 
in his usual style of threatening to cudgel anybody 
who disputes his friend's assertion ; yet sometimes the 
thought expressed and adorned by the poet had been 
prompted by the divine. This only can account for 
the savage crotchets, paradoxes, and conceits, which 
disfigure Pope's later edition of his satires. 

Truth, even of the most appreciable order, truth of 
history, goes to wreck continually under the perversi- 
ties ol Pope's satne apphed to cflebrated men, and 
as to the higher truth of philosophy, I was still less 
hkely to survive amongst the struggles for striking 
effects and startling conliasts But worst arc Pope's 
saline sketches of women, as carrying the same out- 
rages on good sense to a far gre-iter excess , and as 
these expose the falie pimciples on which he worked 
more brightlj, and have really been the chief ground 
of tainting Pope's mi mor) with the reputation of a 
woman-hater, {which he was not,) they are worthy of 
separate notice 

It IS painful to follow a man of genius thiough a 
succession of inanities descending into absolute non- 
sense, and of vulgarities sometimes terminating m 
brutalities. These are harsh words, but not harsh 
enough by half as applied to Pope's gallery of female 
poitraita What is the key to his failure ? It is simply 
that, throughout this whole satiric section, not one 
word n. spoken in sincerity of heart, or with any 
vestige of =elf-belief. The case was one of those 
so often witnessed, where either the indiscretion of 
friends, or some impulse of erring vanity in the writer, 
had put him upon undertaking a task in which he had 
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loo little natural interest to have either thought upon it 
with originality, or observed upon it with fidelity. 
Sometimes the mere coercion of system drives a man 
inlo such a folly. Ho treats a subject which branches 
into A, B, and C. Having discussed A and B, upon 
which he really had something to offer, he thinks it 
necessary to integrate his work by going forward to 
C, on which he knows nothing at all, and, what is even 
worse, for which in his heart he cares nothing at all. 
Fatal is all falsehood. Nothing is so sure to betray 
a man into the abject degradation of self-exposure as 
pretending to a knowledge which he has not, or to ati 
enthusiasm which is counterfeit. By whatever mistake 
Pope found himself pledged to write upon the char- 
acters of women, it was singularly unfortunate that he 
had begun by denying to women any characters at 
all. 

' Matter loo soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished by black, brown, or fair.' 
Well for him if he had stuck to that liberal doctrine ; 
'Least said, soonest mended.' And much ho could 
not easily have said upon a subject that he had pro- 
nounced all but a nonentity. In Van Troll's work, or 
in Horrebow's, upon Iceland, there is a well known 
chapter regularly booked in the index — Concerning 
the Snakes of Iceland. This is the title, the running 
rubric ; and the body of the chapter consists of these 
words — 'There are no snakes in Iceland.' That 
chapter is soon studied, and furnishes very little open- 
ing for foot-notes or supplements. Some people have 
thought that Mr. Van T. might with advantage have 
amputated this unsnaky chapter on snakes ; but at 
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lei^>t n bolj can accuse him of forgetting his own 
extermiiiat on of snikc! from Iceland, and proceed 
mg imraediateh to describe such honiblr smkes as 
eye had never behold amongst the afflict on s of the 
island Scikes there are none, he hal protested , -itid, 
true to his word, tie fa thful min never winders into 
any description of Icelandic snikes Not so our satiric 
poet He, with Mahornetin liberality, had denied 
characters, j e souls to women 'Most women,' he 
sajs 'ha^c no character at all,'^ yet, for all that, 
finding himself pledged to treat this \cr\ subject of 
female characters, he introduces us to a museum of 
monsters in that d partmenl, such as few fancies could 
create, and no logic can rationally explain W hat 
was ht, to do ? He had entered upon a theme con 
ceming wh di, as the result has shown, ho had not 
one so! tary thought — good had, or indifferent Total 
bankruptcy was impending let he was aware ot a 
deep interest connected with this section of his satires , 
and, to meet this interest, he imented what was pun 
gent, when he found nothing to record whioh wa? 
true 

It IS a conaeq lenre of th s desperate resmrcc — 
this plunge into absolute fiction — thai th*" true ob]ec 
tion to Pope's satiric sketches of the other se\ ought 
not to irisc amongst women, as the people that suiiered 
by hia malice but amongst readers generally, as the 
people that suffcied by his fraud He has promised 
one thing, and done another He has prom sed a 
chapter in the zoology of nature, and he g\es us a 
chapter in the fabulous zoology f f the herald s cMlege 
A tigress is not much withm ordinary experience, still 
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there is such a creature ; and in default of a better 
choice, that is, of a choice settling on a more familiar 
object, we are content to accept a good description of 
a tigress. We are reconciled ; but wc arc not recon- 
ciled to a description, however spirited, of a basilisk. 
A viper migbt do ; but not, if you please, a dragoness 
o ah p Th d 
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' How soft IS SiUa ! fearful to offend , 
The frail one's advocale, Ihe weak one's frienil. 
To her Calista proved her conduct nice ; 
And good Simplieius asks of her advice.' 
Here we have the general outline of Silia's charac- 
ter; not pariicularly striking, but ititelligiblo. She haa 
a suavity of disposition that accommodates itself to 
all infirmities. And the worst thing one apprehends in 
her is — falseness: people with such honeyed breath 
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for present fraiUies, are apt to exhale their rancor upon 
iherti when a Uttlo out of hearing. But really now 
this is no foible of Silia'a. One likes her very well, 
and would be glad of her company to tea. For the 
dramatic reader knows who Calista is; and if Silia 
has indulgence for her, she must be a thoroughly 
tolerant creature. Where is her fault, then ? You 
shall hear — 

'Sudden she slorms ! s!ie raves! — You tip the wink; 
Bui spare your ceusure ; Silia does nnl drink. 
All eyes may see from what the change arose : 
All eyes may see — (see what .') — a piiaple on her nose.' 

Silia, the dslcet, is suddenly transformed into Silia the 
fury. But why? The guest replies to that question 
by winking at his fellow guest, which most atrocious 
of vulgiiities IS expressed hy the most odiously vul- 
gar of phrases — he tips the wink — moaning to tip 
an msmuution that Siha is mloxicaled Not so, says 
thr piet — drinking is no f^ult of htrs — everybody 
maj SCI [iivhy not the winker then '] that what upsets 
her ttmper is a pimpie on the nose Let us under- 
stand vou, Mr Pope A pimple' — what, do you 
menu to 'iiy that pimples lump up on ladies' faces at 
the unlurling of a fan > It they really did so in the 
12th of (jborge II , and a hdy, not having a pimple 
on leaving her diessiog room, might grow one whilst 
taking tcT, then we think that a saint might boetcu'^ed 
forsloimiiig a little But how is it that the wretch 
who winks, does not see the pimple, the causa teier- 
rima of tlie suddtn wrath, and S ha, who has no 
looking ghss at her girdle, does ' And then who J^ it 
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that Silia ' storms ' at — the company, or fhe pimple ? 
If at the company, we cannot defend her; but if at 
the pimple — oh, by all means — storm and welcome — 
she can't say anylhiog worse than it deserves Wrong 
or right, however, what moral does Silia illustrate 
more profoutid than thifl — that a particular lady, 
otherwise very amiable, falls into a passion upon 
suddenly finding her face disfigured' But then one 
remembers the song — ^ My jace ts my fortune, sir, 
she said, sir, she said ' — it is a part of everg woman's 
fortune, so long as she is young. Now to find one's 
fortune dilapidating by changes so rapid as this — 
pimples rising as suddenly as April clouds — is far too 
trying a calamity, that a little fretfulness should merit 
either reproach or sneer. Dr. Johnson's opinion was, 
ihat the man who cared little for dinner, could not be 
reasonably supposed to care much for anything. More 
tnily it may be said, that the woman who is reckless 
about her face must be an unsafe person to trust with 
a secret. But seriously, what moral, what philosophic 
thought can be e.'semplified by a case so insipid, and so 
imperfectly explained as this ? But we must move on. 
Next, then, let us come to the case of Narcissa : — 

'Odious! in trmlleni'' 'Twould a saint provoke,' 
Were the lasi words that poor Narcissa spoke. 
' No, tel a chRrmin^ cbintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face ; 
One vould nut sure be frigbtful when one's dead : 
And, Belly, give iMs cheek a liiUe red.' 

Well, what's the matter now? What's amiss with 
Narcissa, that a saiirist must be called in to hold an 
inquest upon her corpse, and take Betty's evidence 
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against her mistress ? Upon hearing any such ques- 
tion, Pope would have started up in the character 
(very unusual with him) of religious censor, and 
demanded whi-thcr one approved of a 's fixing 
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strous or the abnormal ; both one and the other deal 
with the catholic and the representative. 

There is another Narcissa amongst Pnpp'H t iilip. 
Ijeds of ladies, who is even more open to criticism — 
because offering not so much an anomaly in one 
single trait of her character, as an utter anarchy in all. 
Flavia and Phihmede again present the same mul- 
titude of features with the same absence of all central 
principle for locking them into unity. They must 
have been distracting to themselves ; and they are dis- 
tracting to us a century later. Phihmede, by the way, 
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stands for the second Duchess of Marlborough,' daugh- 
ter of the great Duke. And these names lead us 
naturally to Sarah, the original, and (one may call 
her) the historical Duchess, who is libelled under the 
name of Atossa. This character amongst all Pope's 
satirie sketches has been celebrated the most, with the 
single exception of his Atticus. But the Atticus 
rested upon a different basis — it was true ; and it was 
noble. Addison really had the infirmities of envious 
jealousy, of stimulated friendship, and of treacherous 
collusion with his friend's enemies — which Pope 
imputed to him under the happy parisyllabic name of 
Atticus ; and the mode of imputation, the tone of 
expostulation — indignant as regarded Pope's own 
injuries, but yet full of respect for Addison, and even 
of sorrowful tenderness; all this in combination with 
the interest attached to a feud between two men so 
eminent, has sustained the Attics as a classic remem- 
brance in satiric literature. But the Atossa is a mere 
cKios~or'incompatibilities, thrown together as into 
some witch's cauldron. The witch, however, had 
sometimes an unaffected malignity, a sincerity of 
venom in her wrath, which acted chemically as a 
solvent for combining the hetorogeneous ingredients in 
her kettle ; whereas the want of truth and earnestness 
in Pope leave the incongruities in his kettle of descrip- 
tion to their natural incoherent operation on the reader. 
We have a great love for the great Duchess of Marl- 
borough, though too young by a hundred years ^ or so 
to have been that true and faithful friend which, as 
contemporaries, we might have been. 

What we love Sarah for, is partly that she has been 
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ill used by all subsequent authors, one copying from 
another a fury against her which even in the first of 
these authors was not real. And a second thing which 
we love is her very violence, qualified as it was. Sul- 
phureous vapors of wrath rose up in columns from the 
crater of hor tempestuous nature against him that 
deeply offended her, but she neglected petty wrongs. 
Wail, however, let the volcanic lava have time to cool, 
and all returned to absolute repose. It has been said 
that she did not write her own book. We are of a 
different opinion. The mutilations of the book were 
from other and inferior hands ; but the main texture 
of the narrative and of the comments were, and must 
have been, from herself, since there could have been 
no adequate motive for altering them, and nobody else 
could have had the same motive for uttering them. It 
is singular thai, in the case of the Duchess, as well as 
that of the Lady M. W, Montagu, the same two men, 
without concert, were the original aggressors amongst 
the gens de plume, viz. Pope, and subsequently Horace 
Walpole. Pope suffered more from his own libellous 
assault upon Atossa, through a calumny against him- 
self rebounding from it, than Atossa could have done 
from the point-blank shot of fif\y such batteries. The 
calumny circulated was, that he had been bribed by 
the Duchess with a thousand pounds to suppress the 
character — which of itself was bad enough ; hut as 
the consummation of baseness it was added, that after 
all, in spite of the bribe, he caused it to be published. 
This calumny we believe to have been utterly without 
foundation. It is repelled by Pope's character, inca- 
pable of any act so vile, and by his position, needing 
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no bribes. But what we wish to add is, that the 
calumny is equally repelled by Sarah's character, 
incapable of any propitiation so abject. Pope wanted 
no thousaod pounds; but neither 'did Sarah want his 
clemency. J3e would have rejected the ^1000 cheque 
with scorn ; but she would have scorned to offer it. 
Pope cared little for Sarah ; but Sarah cared less for 
Pope. 

What is otTeniive, and truly so, to every generous 
reader, may be expressed in twj items first, net pre 
tending to have been himself injured by the Duchess, 
Pope was m this instance meanly adoptmg some third 
person's malice which sort of intrusion into other 
people's quirrels is a ".jeophantic act, even where 
it may not ha\o rested upon a sycophantic motive, 
secondly, that even a'- a second hind malice it is not 
sincere. More shocking tiian the mahce is the self 
imposture of the mihce m the very ict of puffing out 
his cheeks like jColus, with ebullient fury, and con 
ceiling himself to be in a pis'.ioo perfectly diibolic, 
Pope is reilly unmoved, or angry onlj by fiirr of 
dy-peps^ , and at a word i-f kind flatterj frjm '^arah, 
(whom he was quite the man to love ) though not i\ 
the clink of her thousand guineas, he would hue 
fallen at hci feet and kissed her beautiful hand with 
rapture To enter a housL ol hatred is ■% junior ]\-\vt 
ner, and to take the stock of malice at a \aluition — 
(we copj fiom advertisements) — that is an ignoble 
act. But then how much worse in the midst of all 
this unprovoked wrath, real an rfgords the persecution 
which it meditates, but fal e as the flatteries of a slave 
in relation to its pretended grounds, for the spectator 
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lo find ita malice counteTfeit, and the fury only a 
plagiarism from some personated fury in an opera. 

There is no truth in Pope's satiric sketches of 
women — not even colorable truth ; but if there were, 
how frivolous, how hollow, to erect into solemn mon- 
umental protestations against the whole female sex 
what, if examined, turn out to be pure casual eccen- 
tricities, or else personal idiosyncrasies, or else foibles 
shockingly caricatured, but, above all, to bo such 
foibles as could not have connected themselves with 
sincere feelings of indignation in any rational mind. 

The length and breadth [almost we might say — 
the depth] of the shallowness, which characterizes 
Pope's Philosophy, cannot be better reflected than 
from the four well known lines — 

'Formodes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong, whose life is in [he right - 
For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whale er is best admmistered is be'it 

In the first couplet, what Pope says is, that a 1 fe 
which IS irrpf ro'ichablp on a human scale of appre 
ciation, neutralizes and practically cancels ill possible 
errors of creed, opinion, or theory But this schism 
between the moral life of man and h s moral fa lli, 
which takes for granted that either may pos=iblj be 
true, whilst the other is entirely false, can wear a 
moment's plausibility only by undprstanding hfe m so 
limited a sense as the ^um of a man's external actions, 
appreciable by man Hi^ whose life is in the right, 
cannot, says Pope, in any sense calling for blame, 
have a wrong faith , that is, if his life were right, his 
creed might be disregarded But the answer is — that 
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his life, according to any adequate idea of life in a 
moral creature, cannot be in the right unless in so far 
as it bends to the influences of a true faitli. How 
feeble a conception must that man have of the infinity 
which lurlo in a human spirit, who can persuade him- 
self that its total capacities of life are exhaustible by 
the few gross acts incident to social relations or open to 
human valuation ! An act, which may be necessarily 
limited and without opening for variety, may involve 
a largo variety of motives — motives again, meaniag 
grounds of action that are distinctly recognised for 
such, may (numerically speaking) amount to nothing 
at all when compared with the absolutely infinite 
influxes of feeling or combinations of feeling that vary 
the thoughts of man ; and the true internal acts of 
moral man are his thoughts — his yearnings — his 
aspirations — his sympathies — his repulsions of heart. 
This is the life of man as it is appreciable by heavenly 
eyes. The scale of an alphabet — how narrow is 
(hat ! Four or six and twenty letters, and all is 
finished. Syllables range through a wider compass. 
Words are yet more than syllables. But what are 
words to thoughts ? Every word has a thought corres- 
ponding to it, so that not by so much as one solitary 
counter can the words outrun the thoughts. But every 
thought has not a word corresponding to it: so that 
the thoughts may outrun the words by many a thou- 
sand counters. In a developed nature they do so. 
But what are the thoughts when set against the modifi- 
cations of thoughts by feelings, hidden even from him 
that feels them — or against the inter- combinations of 
such modifications with others — complex with com- 
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plex, decomplex with decomplex — these can be un- 
ravelled by no human eye ! This is the infinite music 
that God only can read upon the vast harp of the 
human heart. Some have fancied that musical com- 
binations might be exhausted. A new Mozart might 
be impossible. All that he could do, might already 
have been done. Music laughs at that, as the sea 
laughs at palsy for its billows, as tiie morning laughs 
at old age and wrinkles for itself But a harp, though 
a world in itself, is but a narrow world by comparison 
with the world of a human heart. 

Now these thoughts, tinctured subtly with the per- 
fume and coloring of human affections, make up the 
sum of what merits ^ur' iio^y the name of life : and 
these in a vast proportion depend for their possibilities 
of truth upon the degree of approach which the thinker 
makes to the appropriation of a pure faith. A man is 
thinking all day long, and putting thoughts into words : 
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preferment in the En^li.h Church) viz., I r. Joseph 
Warlon, justifies Pope for this Pagan opinion, upon 
the ground that an aoclent philosopher had uttered the 
same opinion loQg before. What sort of philosopher ? 
A Christian ? No : but a Pagan. What then is the 
value of the justification ? To a Pagan it could be 
no blame that he should avow a reasonable Pagan 
doctrine. In Irish phra e wa e f A 
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because it would have been frowned upon gravely by 
the very principle of the Roman polity, as wandering 
away from civic objecls. Even for so much of these 
great restorative ventilations as Rome enjoyed, she 
was indebted not to her religion, but to older forces 
that act in spile of her religion, viz. the original law 
written upon the human heart. Now, on the other 
hand, Christianity has left a separate system of ideals 
amongst men, which (as regards their development) 
are continually growing in authority. Waters, after 
whatever course of wandering, rise to the level of 
their original springs. Christianity lying so far above 
all other fountains of religious influence, no wonder 
that its irrigations rise to altitudes otherwise unknown, 
and from which the distribution to every level of 
society becomes comparatively easy. Those men are 
reached oftentimes — choosing or not choosing — by 
the healing streams, who have not sought them nor 
even recognised Ihem. Infidels of the most deter- 
mined class talk in Christian lands the morals of 
Christianity, and exact that morality with their hearts, 
constantly mistaking it for a morality co-extensivc with 
man ; and why ? Simply from having been moulded 
unawares by its universal pressure through infancy, 
childhood, manhood, in the nursery, in the school, in 
the market-place. Pope himself, not by system or by 
affectation an infidel, not in any coherent sense a 
doubter, but a careless and indolent assenter to such 
doctrines of Christianity as his own Church prominently 
put forward, or as social respectability seemed to 
enjoin, — Pope, therefore, so far a very lukewarm 
Christian, was yet unconsciously to himself searched 
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profoundly by the Christian types of purity. This 
may read in his 

'Hark, the herald angels say, 
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could have evoked ? The human love, ' the nympho- 
Icpsy of the fond despair,' might have existed in a 
Vestal Virgin of ancient Kome : but in the Vestal what 
counter- influence could have come into conflict witli 
the passion of love through any operation whatever of 
religion ? None of any ennobling character that could 
reach the Vestal's own heart. The way in which reli- 
gion connected itself with the case was through a tra- 
ditional superstition — not built upon any fine spiritual 
sense of female chastity as dear to heaven — hut upon 
a gross fear of alienating a tutelary goddess by otfering 
an imperfect sacrifice. This sacrifice, the sacrifice 
of the natural household^ charities in a few injured 
women on the altar of the goddess, was selfish in all 
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near is she to its love. Suddenly, an Abelard — the 
glory of his race — appears, that seems to touch her 
lips. The heavens recede and diminish to a starry 
point twinkling in an unfathomahlc abyss ; they are all 
but lost for her. Fire, it is in Eloisa that searches 
fire : the holy that fights with the earthly ; fire that 
cleanses with fire that consumes : like cavalry the two 
fires wheel and coonterwheel, advancing and retreat- 
ing, charging and countercharging through and through 
each other. Eloisa trembles, but she trembles as a 
guilty creature before a tribunal unveiled within the 
secrecy of her own nature : there was no such trem- 
bling in the heathen worlds, for there was no such 
secret tribunal. Eloisa fights with a shadowy enemy : 
there was no such fighting for Koman Vestals : because 
all the temples of our earth, (which is the crowned 
Vesta,) no, nor all the glory of her altars, nor all the 
pomp of her cruelties, could cite from the depths of a 
human spirit any such fearful shadow as Christian 
faith evokes from an afilicted conscience. 

Pope, therefore, wheresoever his heart speaks loudly, 
shows how deep had been his early impressions from 
Christianity. That is shown in his intimacy with Cra- 
shaw, in his Eloisa, in his Messiah, in his adaptation to 
Christian purposes of the Dying Adrian, &.c. It is 
remarkable also, that Pope betrays, in all places where 
he has occasion to argue about Christianity, how much 
grander and more faithful to that great theme were the 
subconscious perceptions of his heart than the explicit 
commentaries of his understanding. He, like so many 
others, was unable to read or interpret the testimonies 
of his own heart, which is a deep over which diviner 
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agencies brood than are legible to the intellect. The 
cipher written on his heaven-visited heart was deeper 
than his understanding eould interpret. 

If the question were asked, What oug! t to 1 ave 
been the best among Pope's poems ? mo t people 
would answer, the Essay on Man. If the q est on 
were asked, What is the worst? all people of judg 
ment would say, the Essay on Man Wh I j t o s 
rudiments, this poem cla med lhi_ first pla e hy ll e 
promise of jts subject ; when finisl ed hy the utter 
ffulure of its execution, it fell into the h=t. The case 
possesses a triple interest — first, as diustrating the 
character of Pope modified by his situation ; secondly, 
as illustrating the true nature of that 'didactic' poetry 
to which this particular poem is usually referrffi; 
thirdly, as diustrating the anomalous condition to which 
a poem so grand in its ambition has been reducfd hy 
the double disturbance of it^ proper mo\emcnt, one 
disturbance through the posit on of Pope, another 
through his totil misconception of didactc poetry. 
First, as regards Pope's situation, it may seem odd — 
but it is not so — that a man's social posit on should 
overrule his intellect The scriptural denunc ation of 
riches, as a snare to any man that is striving to rise 
above worldly \iews, applies not at all less to the intel- 
lect, and to anj man seeking to ascend by some 
aerial arch of flight above ordinary intellectual efforts. 
Kiches arc fatal to those continuities of energy without 
which there is no success of that magnitude. Pope 
had ^800 a year. That seems not so much. No, 
certainly not, with a wife and six children : but by 
accident Pope had no wife and no children. He was 
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luxuriously at his ease : and this accident of his posi- 
tion in life fell in with a constitutional infirmity that 
predisposed him to indolence. Even his religious faith, 
by shutting him out from those public employments 
which else his great friends would have been too 
happy to obtain for him, aided his idleness, or some- 
times invested it with a false character of conscientious 
self-denial. He cherished his religion confessedly as 
a pica for idleness. The result of all this was, that in 
his habits of thinking and of study, (if study we can 
call a style of reading so desultory as his,) Pope be- 
came a pure dUettante ; in his intellectual eclecticism 
'he was a mere epiciiVg, toying with the delicacies and 
varieties of literature ; revelling in the first bloom of 
raJtal speculations, but sated immediately ; fastidiously 
retreating from all that threatened labor, or that ex- 
acted continuous attention ; fathoming, throughout all 
his vagrancies amongst books, no foundation; filling 
up no chasms; and with all his fertility of thought 
expanding no gwms of gew life. 
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an idea as a poem ? The predicate destroys tlie sub- 
ject : it is a case of what logiciaas call contradtctio in 
adjecto — the unsaying by means of an attribute tlie 
very thing which is the subject of that attribute you 
have just affirmed, fNo poetry can have ..the. fijnclion 
of te aching. It is impossible that a variety of species 
should contradict the very purpose which contradistin- 
guishes its genus. The several species differ partially ; 
but not by the whole idea which differentiates their 
class Poetrj , or anj one of the fine arts, (all of which 
alike speak through the genial nature of man and his 
excited sensibilities,) can teach only as nature teaches, 
as forests teach, as the sea teaches, as infancy 
teaches, ^iz by deep impulse, by hieroglyphic sugges- 
tion Their teiching is not direc 1 or txpllcit, but lurk- 
ing, implicit, masked m deep incainations. To teach 
formallj and prolessedly, is to abandon the very dif- 
ferential character and prmciple of poetry."^ If poetry 
could condescend to teach anything, it would be truths 
moral or religious But e>en thc^o it can utter only 
through symbols and actions The great moral, for 
instance, the hst residt of thp Paradise Lost, is once 
formally announced but it teaches itself only hy dif- 
fu'iing its lesson through the entire poem in the total 
succession of events and purposes and even this suc- 
cession leaches it only h hen the w holf is gathered into 
unity by a reflex act of meditation ; just as the pulsa- 
tion of the physical heart can exist only when all the 
parts in an animal system are locked into one organi- 
zation. 

To address the insulated understanding is to lay 
aside the Prospero's robe of poetry. The objection, 
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, to didactic poetry, as vulgarly understood, 
would be fatal even if there were none but this logical 
objection derived from its definition. To be in self- 
contradiction is, for any idea whatever, sufficiently to 
destroy itself. But it betrays a more obvious and prac- 
tical contradiction when a little searched. If the true 
purpose of a man's writing a did p m w re 

leach, by what suggestion of idio h Id h I 
to begin by putting on fetters? wh f h Id h 
simple man volunteer to handcuff d I I m 

self, were it only by the encumbr f d 

perhaps of rhvme? But ihe^c h w II fi d h y 

least of h s encumbrances \ far ts n 

sheer necessity of omitting in any p m a y 

of details and eveo capital sect f h 

unless they will bend to purposes f N 

this collision between two purpose t pnrpose f 
ID mere fetching, and the purpo f j. dig 

shows, by tbi, uniformity of its sol wl h 1 

true purpose and which the merely bl p p 

Had the true purpose been mstri ction, the moment that 
this was found incompatible with a poetic treatment, as 
soon as it was seen that the sound education of the 
reader-pup 1 could not mike wiy without loitering to 
gather poetic flowers the stern cry of ' duty ' would 
oblige the poet to remeubpr that he had dedicated 
himself to i didiclic mission ard that he differed from 
other poets a-* a monk from other men, by his vows of 
self-sun ender to larah ascclic functions. But, on the 
contrary a the very tctth of th s rule, wherever such 
a collision does reallj take place, and one or oilier of 
the supposed objects must g ve way, it is always the 
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vulgar object of teaching (the pedagogue's object) 
which goes to the rear, whilst the higher object of 
poetic emolion moves on triumphantly, la reality not 
one didactic poet has ever yet attempted to use any 
parts or processes of the particular art which he made 
his theme, unless in so far as they seemed susceptible 
of poetic treatment, and only because they seemed so. 
Look at the poem of Cyder, fay Philips, of the Fleece 
of Dyer or (which is a still weightier example) at the 
Georgics of Virgil, — does any of these poels show 
the least anxiety for the correctness of your principles, 
or the delicacy of your manipulations in the worshipful 
arts ihey affect to teach ? No; but they pursue these 
arts through every stage that offers any attractions of 
beauty. And in the very teeth of all anxiety for teach- 
ing, if there existed traditionally any very absurd way of 
doing a thing which happened to fae eminently pic- 
turesque, and, if opposed lo this, there were some im- 
proved mode that had recommended itself to poetic 
hatred by being dirty and ugly, the poet (if a good 
one) would pretend never to have heard of this dis- 
agreeable improvement. Or if obliged, by some rival 
poet, not absolutely to ignore it, he would allow that 
such a thing could be done, but hint that it was hateful 
to the IMuses or Graces, and very likely to breed a 
pestilence. 

This subordination of the properly didactic function 
to the poetic, which, leaving the old essential distinc- 
tion of poetry [viz. its sympathy whh the genial 
motions of man's heart] to override all accidents of 
special variation, and showing that the essence of 
poetry never can be set aside by ils casual modifica- 
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tioDs, — will be compromised by some loose thinkers, 
under ihc idea that in didactic poetry the element of 
instruction is in fact one element, though subordinate 
and secondary. Not at all. What we e d v ng 
is, that the element of instruction enters a all no 
^dactic poetry. The subject of the Gog s fo 
instance, is Rural Economy as practised by I al an 
'farmers: but Virgil not only oOTi(s altogetl e nnume 
able points of instruction insisted on as art cles of el 
y by V C CI 11 ^ b 
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make more effective upon the eye the prodigality of 
the floral magnificence. 

We affirm, therefore, that the didactic poet is so far 
from seeking even a secondary or remote object in the 
particular points of information which he may happen 
to communicate, that much rather he would prefer the 
having communicated none at all. We will explaia 
ourselves by means of a little illustration from Pope, 
which will at the same time furnish us with a miniature 
type of what we ourselves mean by a didactic poem, 
both in reference to what it is and to what it is not. 
In the Eape of the Lock there is a game at cards 
played, and played with a brilliancy of efiect and feli- 
city of selection, applied to the circumstances, which 
make il a sort of gem within a gem. This game was 
not in the first edition of the poem, but was an after- 
thought of Pope's, labored therefore with more than 
usual care. We regret that ombre, the game described, 
is no longer played, so that the entire skill with which 
the mimic battle is fought cannot bo so fully appre- 
ciated as in Pope's days. The strategics have partly 
perished, which really Pope ought not to complain of, 
since he suffers oniy as Hannibal, Marius, Scrtorius, 
suffered before him. Enough, however, survives of 
what will icU its own story. For what is it, let us ask, 
that a poet has to do in such a case, supposing that he 
were disposed to weave a didactic poem out of a pack 
of cards, as Vida has out of the chess-board .•' In de- 
scribing any particular game he does not seek to teach 
you that game — he postulates it as already known to 
you — but he relies upon separate resources. 1st, he 
will revive in the reader's eye, for picturesque effect. 
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the well-known personal distinclions of the several 
kings, knaves, &c., their appearances and their powers, 
2dly, he will choose some game in which he may dis- 
pl y 1 ppy 1 ppl' d h h n d 

ff h m ffi 1 fib 

f b gl p dd d g f 
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per only by argument and ne\er ending controversy 
There is not positively one capital proposition or doc- 
trine about man, about his origin, his natuie, hia 
relations to God, or his piospects, but must be fought 
for with entrgv, watched at tvery turn with vigilance, 
and followed into endless mazes, not under tbe choice 
of the writer, but under the inexorable dictation of the 
argument 

Such a poem, so unwieldy, whilst at the lame lime 
so austere n its philosophy, together with tht, innumer 
able polemic parts essential to its good faith and even 
to its evolution, would be absolutely unmanageable 
from e\ces8 and fr m disproportion, since often a 
secondary demur would occup} far more ^pace than 
a priuc pled section Here Ky the impricticajsle 
dilemmi for Pope's Essay on Man To aitiify the 
demands of the subject, was to defeat the objects of 
poetry To evade tbe demands in the waj that Pope 
has done, is to olier us a rum for a palace The lery 
same dilemma e'^isled for Lucretius, and with the ven 
same result. The De Rerum I\atura (which might, 
agreeably to its theme, have been entitled De Omnibus 
Rebus), and the Essay on Man (which might equally 
have borne the Lucrelian title De Rerum Tiaiurd), are 
both, and from the same cause, fragments that could 
not have been completed. Both are accumulations of 
diamond-dust without principles of coherency. In a 
succession of pictures, such as usually form the mate- 
rials of didactic poems, tbe slightest thread of inter- 
dependency is sufficient. But, in works essentially 
and everywhere argumentative and polemic, to omit 
the connecting links, as often as they are insusceptible 
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retained, whicb ought certainly to have been dismissed. 
The Easay is, in effect, a Hebrew word with the vowel- 
points omitted : and Warburtoo supplies one set of 
vowels, wliilst Crousaz with equal right supplies a 
contradictory set. 

Aa a whole, the edition before us is certainly the 
most agreeable of all that we possess. The fidelity of 
Mr. Roscoe to the interests of Pope's reputation, con- 
trasts pleasingly with the harshness at times of Bowles, 
and the reckless neutrality of Warton. In the editor 
of a great classic, we view it as a virtue, wearing the 
grace of loyalty, that he should refuse to expose 
frailties or defects in a spirit of exultation. Mr. 
Roscoe's own notes are writleo with a peculiar good 
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NOTES. 



Note 1. Page 148. 
Charles I,, for eiample, when Prince of Wales, and many 
others in his faiher's court, gained their known familiarity 
with Shakspeare — not through the original quartos, so slen- 
derly diffused, nor through the first folio of 1623, but through 
the court represenlalions of his chief dramas at 'Whitehall. 

Note 2. Page 154. 

The Canterbury Tales were not made poblic until 1380 or 

thereabouts : but the composition must have cost thirty or 

more years ; not to menlion that (he work had probably been 

hniahed lor some }ears before it «as dnul^ed 

Note 3 Page 156 

The reason why the broad diotmclions between the IRO 

liieratures of power and knowledge so litlle fit the atlenljon, 

lies in the fact, that a \ast proportion of book hialorj, 

biography, travels, miscellaneous essays, &.C , l>iag in a 
middle zone, confound these distinetiona by interblending 
them All thai we call 'amusement' or ' enleriainment,' 
13 a diluted form of the poser belonging to passion, and 
alio 1 mixed form, and nhere threads of direct iTislfuclion 
intermingle in the te\lure n Uh these ihretds of pomer, this 
absorption ot the dualit) inlo i 
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neoiralizes Ihe separate perception of either. Fused into a 
Urlium quid, or neutral state, they disappear to the poplliar 
eye as the repelling forces, which in fact they are. 

NuTE 4 Ptse UO 
And lh s purity of \ tion shows itself in nn i) points 
argu ng great vigilance of attention at d alio great anxiety 
for using (he language powerlullv as tie mcit venenble of 
tradition' when treating the mo'Jt venerable ol subjects For 
instance the Eible De(er condescends to the mean coUoiiuial 
preterites of chid iot d d ch de or wnl for did write but always 
u'Jes the full dreos word chodt and nrole Pope might have 
been happier had he read his Bible more but a'i iiedly he 
vould haie improved his English A question naturally 
arise — ^how it was that the elder writers — ^Shakspeare in 
particular (who had seen so httle of higher society when he 
wrote lis youthful poems of Lucrece tnl idonis ) should 
have mamlained so much purer a grammar ' Dr Johnson 
indeed but moil falsely says that Shak peare s grimmar 
K licentious The style of Shakspeare (these are the 
eiaci words of the Doctor in his preface) ^taa in itself 
uc grammatical perplexed and obscure Ati audacious 
misrepresentation ' In the doctor himself a legislator lor 
the language we undertake to show more numer cally ol 
trespasses agaiist grammar but (which is worse still) more 
□nscholarl ke trespasses Shakspeare is singularly correct 
in grammar One reason we believe was this from the 
restoration of Charles II decayed the cettmoiao'as exteriors 
of society Stiffness and reserve melted away before the 
familiarity and impudence of French manners Social meet 
ings grew lar more numerois as towns expanded social 
pleasure far nore began now to depend upon coniersatioa, 
and conversation growing less formal quickenel its pace 
Hence came the ca 1 for rapid abbreviations the Us and 
( icj the can t and dun I of the two post Miltonic generations 
arose under this impulse and the general impressiun has 
ever since subsisted amongst English writers — that language 
instead of being an exquisitely beautitul vehicle ior the 
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Ihoughls — a robe thai never can be adorned wilh loo much 
care or pieiy — is in facl a diriy high-road which all pMiple 
detest whilst all are forced to use it, and lo the keeping of 
which in repair no rational man ever contributes a trifle that 
is not forced from him by some severity of Quarter Sessions. 
The great corrupter of English was the conversational instinct 
foe rapidity. A more honorable source of corruption lay in 
the growtii of new ideas, and the continual influx of foreign 
words to meet them. Spanish words arose, lite reformado, 
prixada, desperado, and French ones past counting. But as 
these retained their foreign forms of structure, they reacted to 
vitiate the language still more by introducing a piebald aspect 
of books which it seemed a matter of necessity to tolerate for 
the interests of wider thinking. The perfection of this horror 
was never attained except amongst the Germans. 

Note 5. Page 168. 
It was o/jer his connection with Warburton that Pope intro- 
duced several of his living portraits into the Satires. 

Note 6. Page 172. 
By what might seem a strange oversight, but which in fact 
is a very natural oversight to one who was not uttering one 
word in which he seriously believed. Pope, in a prose note on 
verse 207, roundly asserts ' that the particular characters of 
women are more itarious than those of men.' It is no evasion 
of this insufferable contradiction, that he couples with the 
greater variety of characters in women a greater uniformity in 
what he presumes to be their ruling passion. Even as to this 
ruling. passion he cannot agree with himself for ten minutes; 
generally he says, that it is the love of pleasure ; but some- 
times (as at verse 208) forgetting this monotony, he ascribes 
10 women a, dualism of passions ■ — love of pleasure and love 
of power ~ which dualism of itself must be a source of self- 
conflict, and therefore of inexhaustible variety in character : 
■ Those only fii'd, they first or last obey — 
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This refers to Ihe Act of Parliament for burying corpses in 
woollen, which greatly disturbed the fashionable enslume in 
coffins Minnie j7 faul. 

Note 7. Page 177. , 
The sons of the Duke having died, Ihe title and estates were 
BO settled as to descend through this daughter, who married 
the Earl of Sunderland. In consequence of this arrangement, 
Spenser funlil lately) displaced the great name of ChurOiill; 
and the Earl became that second Duke of Marlboroagh, about 
whom Smollett tells ns in his History of England (Reign of 
George II.) so remarkable and to this hour so mysterious & 

Note 8. Page 177. 
The Duchess died in the same year as Pope, viz. just in 
lime by a few months to miss the Rebellion of 17'15, and the 
second Pretender; spectacles which for little reasons (vitidic- 
tive or otherwise) both of them would have enjoyed until the 
spring of 1746. 

Note 9. Page 18li. 

The Vestals not only renounced marriage, at least for those 

years in which marriage could be a natural blessing, bul also 

left their fathers' houses at an age the most trying to the 

human heart as regards the pangs of separation. 

Note 10. Page 200. 
We do not include the Du.vciAo in this list. On the contrary, 
the arguments by which it has been generally undervalued, as 
though antiquated by lapse of time and by the fading of 
names, are all unsound. We ourselves hold it to be the 
greatest of Pope's efforts. But for that very reason we retire 
from (he eiaminaiion of it, which we had designed, as being 
wholly disproportioned to the narrow limits n 
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It is no duty of a notice so cursory, to discuss Mr. 
Godwin as a philosopher. Mr. Gilfillan admits, that 
in this character he did not earn much popularity by 
any absolute originality ; and of such popularity as 
he may have snatched surreptitiously without it, 
clearly al! must have long since exhaled before it 
could be possible for ' a respectable person ' to de- 
mand of Mr. Gilfillan 'Who's Godwin?' A ques- 
tion which Mr. Gilfillan justly thinks it possible that 
' some renders,' of the present day, November, 1845, 
may repeat. That is, we must presume, not who is 
Godwin the novelist ? but who is Godwin the political 
philosopher ? In that character he is now forgotten. 
And yet in that he carried one single shock into the 
bosom of English society, fearful but momentary, like 
that from the electric blow of the gymootus ; or, per- 
haps, the intensity of the brief panic which, fifty years 
ago, he impressed on the public mind, may be more 
adequately expressed by the case of a ship in the 
middle ocean suddenly scraping, with her keel, a rag- 

• 'A Gallery of Literary Portraits.' By George Gilfillan. 
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ged rock, hanging for one moment, as if impaled upon 
the teeth of the dreadful sierra, then, by the mere 
impetus of her mighfy sails, grinding audibly, to 
powder, the fangs of this accursed submarine harrow, 
leaping into deep water again, and causing the panic 
of ruin to be simultaneous with the deep sense of de- 
liverance. In the quarto (that is, the original) edition 
of his ' Political Justice,' Mr. Godwin advanced against 
thrones and dominations, powers and principalities, 
with the air of some Titan sUnger or monarchist 
from Thebes and Troy, saying, — 'Come hither, ye 
wretches, that I may give your flesh to the fowls of 
the air.' But, in the second, or octavo edition, — and 
under what motive has never been explained, — he 
recoiled, absolutely, from the sound himself had made : 
everybody else was appalled by the fury of the chal- 
lenge ; and, through the strangest of accidents, Mr. 
Godwin also was appalled The second edition, aa 
regards prmciplcs, is not a recast, but absolutely a tra- 
vesty of the fint nay, it is all but a palinode In this 
collapse jf a tense e\citi,ment, I myself find the true 
reason for the utter extinction of the 'Political Jus 
tice, and of its author con&idcrcd as a philosopher 
Subsequently, hp came forward is a f hilosuphical 
speculator, in 'The Enquirer,' and elsewhere, hut 
here it was alwiys some minor question which he 
niscd, or some mixed question, rather allied io philoa 
ophv than phdosophical As regarded the main cre- 
ative ntsus of his philosophy, it remamed undeniable 
that, in rektion to the hostility of the world, he was 
like one who, in some piratical ship, shoild drop his 
anchor before Portsmouth, — should defy the navies of 
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England to come out and fight, and then, whilst a 
thousand vessels were confending for tho preference 
in blowing him out of the seas, should suddenly slip 
his cables and run. 

But it is as a novelist, not as a political theorist, that 
Mr. Gilfillan values Godwin ; and specially for his novel 
of ' Caleb Williams.' Now, if this were th ecce tr c 
judgment of one unsupported man, however ble and 
had received no countenance at all fron hers t 
might be injudicious to detain the reader p It 

happens, however, that other men of talent hi e ri sed 
' Caleb Williams ' to a station in the first nnli. of nov 
els : whilst maoy more, amongst whom I i compel 
led to class myself, can see in it no merit of i -y 1. d 
A schism, which is really perplexing, ex ts tt is 
particular case ; and, that the reader ma\ judge for 
himself, I will slate the outline of the plot, o of wh cb 
it is that the whole interest must be supposed to grow , 
for the characters are nothing, being mere generalities, 
and very slightly developed. Thirty-five years it is 
since I read the book- but the nakedness of the incidents 
make 1 en ea ly e embe able — F Ikl nd who 
pTSsea f a m n of h gh m ded nd d I e h no 
bu n fac d ngu hed on v by a s n b 1 

o e op n n of 1 e wo Id s d eadful 

ns 1 a mos publ c uao I nddnoe 

han a nsul be " he mos b u I of o g s In 
a ball oo n wl e he local gen y a d h ne ghbors 
a e a aembl d he s knocked do vn k kei d gged 
along the floor, by a ruffian squire, named Tyrrol. It 
is vain to resist ; he himself is slightly built, and bis 
antagonist is a powerful man. In these circumstances, 
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and under the eyes of all the ladies in the county 
witnessing every step of hia humiliation, no man could 
severely have blamed him, nor would our English law 
have severely punished him, if, in the frenzy of hia 
agitation, he had seized a poker and laid his assailant 
dead upon the spot. Such allowance does the natural 
feeling of men, such allowance does the sternness of 
the judgment-seat make for human infirmity when 
tried to extremity by devilish provocation. But Falk- 
land does not avenge himself thus ; he goes out, makes 
his little arrangements, and, at a later hour of the 
night, he comes, by surprise, upon Tyrrel, and mur- 
ders him in the darkness. Here is the first vice in the 
Btory. With any gleam of generosity in his nature, 
no man in pursuit of vengeance would have found it 
in such a catastrophe. That an enemy should die by 
apoplexy, or by lightning, would be no gratification 
of wrath to an impassioned pursuer : to make it a 
retribution for Mm, he himself must be associated to 
the catastrophe in the consciousness of his victim. 
Falkland for some time evades or tramples on detec- 
tion. But his evil genius at last appears in the shape 
of Caleb Williams ; and the agency through which 
Mr. Caleb accomplishes his mission is not that of any 
grand passion, but of vile eavesdropping inquisitive- 
ness. Mr. Falkland had hired him as an amanuensis ; 
and in that character Caleb had occasion to observe 
that some painful remembrance weighed upon his 
master's mind ; and that something or other — docu- 
ments or personal memorials connected with this re- 
membrance — were deposited in a trunk visited at 
intervals by Falkland. But of what nature could these 
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memorials be ? Surely Mr. Falkland would not keep 
in brandy the gory head of Tyrrel ; and anything 
short of that could not proclaim any murder at all, 
much less the particular murder. Strictly speaking, 
nothing could he in the trunk, of a nature to connect 
Falkland with the murder more closely than the cir- 
cumstances had already connected him ; and those 
circumstances, as we know, had been insufficient. It 
puzzles one, therefore, to imagine any evidence which 
the trunk could yield, unless there were secreted within 
it some known personal property of Tyrrel's ; in which 
case the aspiring Falkland had committed a larceny 
as well as a murder. Caleb, meantime, wastes no 
labor in hypothetic reasonings, but resolves to have 
ocular satisfaction in the matter. An opportunity 
offers ; an alarm of fire is given in the day-time ; and 
whilst Mr. Falkland, with his people, is employed on 
the lawn manning the buckets, Caleb skulks off to the 
trunk ; feeling, probably, that his first duty was to 
himself, by extinguishing the burning fire of curiosity 
in his own heart, after which there might be time 
enough for his second duty, of assisting to extinguish 
the fire in his master's mansion. Falkland, however, 
misses the absentee. To pursue him, to collar him, 
and, we may hope, to kick him, are the work of a 
moment. Had Caleb found time for accomplishing 
his inquest.'' I really forget; but no matter: either 
now, or at some luckier hour, he does so : he becomes 
master of Falkland's secret ; consequently, as both 
fancy, of Falkland's life. At this point commences a 
flight of Caleb, and a chasing of Falkland, in order to 
watch his motions, which forms the moat spirited part 
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of the story. Mr. Godwin tells us that he derived this 
situation, the continual flight and continual pursuit, 
from a South American tradition of some Spanish 
vengeance. Always the Spaniard was riding in to 
any given town on the road, when his destined victim 
was riding out at the other end ; so that the relations 
of ' whereabouts' were never for a moment lost : the 
trail was perfect. Now, this might be possible in cer- 
tain countries ; but in England 1 — heavens ! could 
cot Caleb double upon his master, or dodge round a 
gale (like Falkland when he murdered Mr. Tyrrel), or 
take a headlong plunge into London, where llie scent 
might have lain cold for forty years .' * Other acci- 
dents by thousands would interrupt the chase. On the 
hundredth day, for instance, after iJie flying parties 
had become well known on the road, Mr. Falkland 
would drive furiously up to some King's Flead or 
White Lion, putting his one question to the waiter, 
' Where 's Caleb ? ' And the waiter would reply, 
' Where 's Mr. Caleb, did you say, Sir ? Why, he 
went ofl" at five by the Highflyer, booked inside the 
whole way to Doncaster ; and Mr. Caleb is now. Sir, 
precisely forty-five miles a-head,' Then would Falk- 
land furiously demand ' four horses on ; ' and then 
would the waiter plead a contested elect o exc se 

for having no horses at all. Really for d amatic 

• ' Forty years : ' so long, according lo n j e olle on of 
Boswell, did Dr. Johnson walk about London bef e he me an 
old Derbyshire friend, who also had been nalk ng abou Lon 
don wilh the same puncmal regularity for every day of the 
same forly years. Tbe node/: of ii 
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effect, it is a pity that the tale were not translated for- 
ward to the days of railroads. Sublime would look 
the fiory pursuit, aod the panic-stricken flight, when 
racing from Fleetwood to Liverpool, to Birmingham, 
to London ; then smoking along the Great Western, 
where Mr. Caleb's forty-five miles a-head would avail 
him little, to Bristol, to Exeter; thence doubling back 
upon London, like the steam leg in Mr. H. G. Bell's 
admirable story. 

But, after all, what was the object, and what the 
result of all this racing ? Once I saw two young men 
facing each other upon a high road, but at a farjong's 
distance, and playing upon the foolish terrors of a 
young woman, by cominually heading her back from 
one to the other, as alternately she approached towards 
cither. Signals of some dreadful danger in the north 
being made by the northern man, back the poor girl 
flew toward*! the southern, who, in his turn, threw uul 
pan c arnings of an equal danger to the south 
And I u 1 k a tennis-ball, the simple creature kept 
rebound ng f i one to the other, until she could move 
no arth h ugh sheer fatigue; and then first the 
q e n u red to her. What was it that she had 
b en nn n from ? The same question seems to 
ha e k a last upon the ofatuse mind of Mr. Caleb ; 

wa q e as easy to play the part of hunter, as that 
f h n d game, and likely to be cheaper. He turns 
h f ha p round upon his master, who in his turn 

dp d o fly, when suddenly the sport is brought 
lo a dead lock by a constable, who tells the murdering 
squire that ho is ' wanted.' Caleb has lodged informa- 
tions ; all parties meet for a final 'reunion' before the 
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magistrate ; Mr. Falkland, nddly enough, regards him- 
self in the light of an ill-used man ; which theory of 
the case, even more oddly, seems to be adoi)ted by 
Mr. Gilfillan ; but, for all that he can say, Mr. Falk- 
land is fully committed : and as laws were made for 
every degree, it is plain that Mr. Falkland (however 
much of a pattern-man) is in some danger of swing- 
ing. But this catastrophe is intercepted : a novelist 
may mise his hero to the peerage ; he may even con- 
fer the garter upon him ; but it shocks against usage 
and courtesy that he should hang him, The circu- 
lating libraries would rise in mutiny, if he did. And 
therefore it is satisfactoi7 to believe, {for all along I 
speak from memory,) that Mr. Falkland reprieves him- 
self from the gallows by dying of exhaustion from his 
travels. 

Such is the fable of ' Caleb Williams,' upon which 
by the way is built, I think, Colman's drama of 'The 
Iron Chest.' I have thought it worth the trouble 
(whether for the reader, or for myself,) of a Hying 
abstract ; and chiefly with a view to the strange col- 
lision of opinions as to the merit of the wo^ ; some, 
as I have said, exalting it to the highest class of novels, 
others depressing it below the lowest of those which 
achieve any notoriety. They who vote against it arc 
in a large majority. The Germans, whose literature 
offers a free port to all the eccentricities of the earth, 
have never welcomed ' Caleb Williams.' Chenicr, the 
ruling Utteralear of Paris, in the days of Napoleon, 
when reviewing the literature of his own day, dis- 
misses Caleb contemptuously as coarse and vulgar. 
It is not tlierefore to the German taste, it is not to the 
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at all to the reader, who could have relieved the curi- 
osity of Mr. Caleb from the first, if he were placed in 

Differing so much from Mr. Gilfillan, as to the 
effectiveness of the novel, I am only the more im- 
pressed with the eloquent images and expressions by 
which he has conveyed his own sense of its power. 
Power there must be, though many of us cannot 
discern it, to react upon us, through impressions so 
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now to reveal a deluge, now to garland the brow of a 
fiend — now to rend the veil of a temple, and now to 
guide the invaders through the breach of a city — the 
words, John Martin, his mark. Godwin's novels are 
not less terribly distinguished fo those who understand 
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their cipher — the d(,cp scar jf misery branded upon 
the brow of the ' victim of lociel^ ' 

And as to the earliest of these novels, the 'Caleb 
HiUiams, he siv=, There li. about it i stronger 
suction and swell of interest than m any novel ive 
know, Hith the eiception of one or two of Sir 
Walters Tiou are in it ere jou arc aw ire lou 
put jour band pKyfullj mto a child b, and are ^ur 
prised to find it held in the grasp of i giant It 
bfcomes a fascination Struggle you miy, and kick, 
but he holds jou by his glittering eje In reference, 
again, to ' St Leon,' the nett most popular of God 
wm's noiels, there is a splendid passage upon the 
glory and pretens ons of the ancient ilchemiat in the 
infancy of scientific chemistry It rescues the char- 
acter from vulgarity, and displays it idealized as 
somclimes, peihap" it most have been I am sorry 
that n 11 too long for extracting hut, in compensation 
to the reader I quote two very piciuresqut! sentences, 
descr b og what, to Mr GdfilKn, appears the quality 
n of short 
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I m rt (i m niacs, scrawl upon their 

w I w d h I ence of desperation.' * 

Th se h g p p] The possibility that any 

d d 1 1 m y 1 have regarded Godwin 

w h 1 J o argue that we of the 

m y m b Deep impressions seem to 

J fy h 1 TV - liave failed to perceive 

h h h n 1 i ct ; but it is not so easy 

f h p 1 gs which are not; or, at 

1 h dly as lite this, where (though a 

n ) h h II exist in number sufficient 

h k d fi ch other. On the other 

h d dodw m sinking out of rcmem- 

bra d 1 m mbe ed less by the novels that 

d d b h ph 1 phy that he abjured, than 

h 1 h d M y Wolstooecraft for his wife, 

Mrs feh II J f 1 d h and the immortal Shelley 

as his son-in-Iaw. 

* ' Desperation,' Yet, as martyrs are concerned in the 
picture, it ought to have been said, 'of desperation and of 
farewell to earth,' or something equivalent. 
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Mr. GiiFiLLAN * possibly overrates the power of tliia 
essayist, and the hold which he has upon the public 
mind It IS singular, meantime, that whatever might 
be iti degree, much or little, originally his influence 
was due to an accident of position which in some 
countries would have tended to destioy it. He was a 
Disscnlei Now, in Enghnd, that sometimes operates 
as an advantage To diasent fiom the established 
form of religion, which could not affect the value of a 
writer's spt culilions, may easily become the means 
of diffusing their reputation, as well as of facilitating 
their intioduction. And m the following way : The 
great mass of the leading population are absolutely in- 
different to such deflexions from the national standard. 
The man, suppose, ia a Baptist : but to bo a Baptist ig 
still to be a Protestant, and a Protestant agreeing with 
his countrymen in every thing essential to purity of 
life and faith. So far there is the most entire neutrality 
in the public mind, and readiness to receive any im- 
pression which the man's powers enable him to make, 

" 'Gallery of Literary Foriraits.' 
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rhere is, indeed, so absolute a carelessness for all 
inoperative shades of religious difference lurking in 
the background, that even the ostentatiously liberal 
hardly feel it a case for parading their liberality. But, 
on the other band, his own sectarian parly are as 
energetic to push him forward as all others are passive. 
They favor hirn a^, a brother, and also as one whose 
credit will react upon their torainon sect And this 
fasor, pieismg like a wedge upon the unresisting 
neutnlity of the public, soon succeeds in gaming for 
any able writer among sectarians an exaggerated repu- 
tation Nobody is against him , and a small section 
acts for him in a spirit of resolute paitistnship 

To this accident of social position, and to his con- 
nection with the Eclectic Review, Mr Foster owed 
his first advantageous presentation before the public 
The misfortune of many an able writer is, not that he 
la rejected by the world, but that virtually he is never 
brought conspicuously before them : he is not dis- 
missed unfavorably, but he is never effectually intro- 
duced. From this calamity at the outset, Foster was 
saved by his party. I happened myself to be in 
Bristol at the moment when his four essays were first 
issuing from the press ; and everywhere I heard so 
pointed an account of the expectations connected with 
Foster by his religious party, that I made it a duty to 
read his book without delay. It is a distant incident 
to look hack upon ; gone by for more than thirty 
years; but I remember my first impressions, which 
were these : — first, That the novelty or weight of the 
thinking was hardly sufficient to account for the sudden 
popularity, without some extra influence at work ; and, 
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was he, as a sectariac, ' a good hoter' at any special 
angle; that is, he was not a zealous hater; but, by 
temperament, and in some measure by situation, as 
one pledged to a polemic attitude by his seel, he was 
a general disjiker and a general suspccter. His con- 
fidence in human nature was small ; for he saw the 
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ck> of the composite stntue, but not its gold , and 
appaiently his satisfactLon with himself was not much 
greitcr Inexhaustible was his lealouay , and for that 
reason his philanthropy was every whpte checked by 
fr09t ^nd wintn chdK I his blight of asceticism in 
his niture is not of a kind to be briefly dlustnted, for 
It lies diffuse i through the te\ture of his writings But 
of his other monkish chaiacteristic, his ibstraction 
from the movement and lie of his own age, I may 
give this instance, which I observed by accident about 
a jpir s nee in some ?a(p tdition of his Essays 
He WIS speaking of the teim iadteal as used to 
desiifnafc -» Htge political party, but so slightlj was 
he icqua nled with the history of that party, so little 
had he watched the growth of this important interest 
m our political system, that be suppi sls the term 
'Radical' to t\press i mere scoff or mo\ement of 
ironv fiom the anlagon sts of tbit party It stands, 
as he fancies upon the same footing as 'Puritan,' 
'Eoindhedd &.c amongst our fathers, or ' SwalJler,' 
applied to the E^a^gellcals amongst ourselves. This 
ma\ seem a trifle nor do I mention the mistake for 
anj evd wh cb t can lead to, but for the dreamy inat- 
tention which It argues to what was moat important in 
the agitalions around him. It may cause nothing; but 
how much does it presume ? Could a man, interested 
in the motion of human principles, or the revolutions of 
his own country, have failed to notice the rise of a new 
parly which loudly proclaimed its own mission and 
purposes in the very name which it assumed ? The 
term 'Radical' was used elliptically : Mr. Hunt, and 
all about him, constantly gave out that ihey were 
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Teformer« wlio went to the root — radical reformers; 
whilst ill previous polit Cdl pirtiea they held to be 
merely mi«querad ng as reformers, or, it lea=t, want 
ing in the determinat on to go deep enough The 
party name ' Radical ' was no insult of enemies it 
was a cogn zan:,e self adopted bj the pnrty which it 
designates aadwornnith pride, and whatever might 
be the degree of personal weight belong ng ti Mr 
Hunt no man, who saw into the composition of soc ety 
amongst oursehes, couH doubt that his principles were 
destined to a mo^t e\len=!i\e diffusion — were sure of 
a permiient settlement amongst the great party m 
teiests — and therefore sure of disturbing thencefor 
wardi for ever the pre\ious equilibrium of forces in 
our English social system To m stake the origin or 
history of i w ord — is nothing , but to mistake t when 
that h st)r\ of a word iin along with thf history of a 
thing destined to change all the aspects jf our English 
present and futuie — impl ls a sleep ot Epimenides 
amongst the shocks which ire un=ettling the realities 
of earth. 

The four original essays, by which Foster was first 
known to the public, ore those by which he is still best 
known. It cannot be said of them that they have any 
practical character calculated to serve the uses of life. 
They terminate in speculations that apply themselves 
little enough to any business of the worfd. Whether 
a man sliould write memoirs of himself cannot have 
any personal interest for one reader in a myriad. 
And two of the essays have even a misleading ten- 
dency. That upon ' Decision of Character ' places a 
very exaggerated valuation upon one quality of human 
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temperament, which is neither rare, nor at all n 
rily allied with the most elevated features of moral 
grandeur. Coleridge, because he had no business tal- 
ents himself, admired them preposterously in others ; 
or fancied them vast when they existed only in a slight 
degree. And, upon the same principle, I suspect that 
Mr. Foster rated so highly the quality of decision in 
matters of action, chiefly because he wanted it himself. 
Obstinacy is a gift more extensively sown than Foster 
was willing to admit. And Ids scale of appreciatioo, 
if it were practically applied to the men of history, 
would lead to judgments immoderately perverse, Mil- 
ton would rank far below Luther. Id reality, as Mr, 
Gilfillan justly remarks, ' Decision of character is not, 
strictly, a moral power; and it is extremely dangerous 
p h h 11 1 q al y wl h 
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Foster's advice. Mr. GilfiUan is, ia this iostance, dis- 
posed to defend him ; ' Foster does not ridicule the 
use, but the ahuse, of technical language, as applied 
to divine things ; and proposes, merely as an experi- 
ment, to translate it, in accommodation to fastidious 
tastes.' Safely, however, it may be assumed, thai, in 
all such cases, the fastidious taste is but another aspect 
of hatred to religious themes, — a hatred which there 
is neither justice nor use in attempting to propitiate. 
Cant words ought certainly to be proscribed, as de- 
grading to the majesty of religion ; the word ' prayer- 
ful,' for instance, so commonly used of late years, 
seems objectionable ; and such words as ' savory,' 
which is one of those cited by Foster himself, are 
absolutely abominable, when applied to spiritual or 
intellectual objects. It is not fastidiousness, but man- 
liness and good feeling, which are outraged by such 
vulgarities. On tVie other hand, the word ' grace ' 
expresses an idea so excK&ively belonging to Ui s 
tianity, "»nd so mdispensablo to the wholeness uf its 
philosophy, that anj attempt to seek for equivi 
lent terms of mere human growth or amongst the 
vocabularies of mere worldlv u'a.ge must terminate m 
conscious failure or eKe in utter self delus on Chris 
lianily, hivmg introduced many ideas that are abso 
lately new, such as /ai/A, cAarK^ holiness the natu e 
of God, of human frailty &x: is as much ent tied 
(nay as much obliged and pledged) f 3 i peculiar Ian 
guage and terminology as chemislrv Let a man try 
if he can find a word in the market place fitted to be 
the subslitutp for the word ^as or alkali The danger, 
in fact, lies exactly in the opposite direction to that 
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indicated by Foster. No fear that men of elegant 
taste should be revolted by the use of what, after all, 
is scriptural language ; for it is plain that he who covld 
be so revolted, wants nothing seriously with religion. 
But there is great fear that any general disposition to 
angle for readers of extra refinement, or to court the 
effeminately fastidious by sacrificing the majestic sim- 
plicities of scriptural diction, would and must end in 
a ruinous dilution of religious truths; along with the 
characteristic language of Christian philosophy, would 
exhale its characteristic doctrines. 
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This man, who would have drawn in the scales 
against a select vestry of Fosters, is for the present 
deeper in the world's oblivion than the man with whom 
I hero connect his name. That seems puzzling. For, 
if Hazlitt were misanthropic, so was Foster : both as 
writers were splenetic and more than peevish ; but 
Hazlitt requited his reader for the pain of travelling 
through so gloomy an atmosphere, by the rich vegeta- 
tion which his teeming intellect threw up as it moved 
along. The soil in Ms brain was of a volcanic fertility ; 
whereas, in Foster, as in some tenacious clay, if the 
life were deep, it was slow and sullen in its throes. 
The reason for at all speaking of them in connec- 
tion is, that both were essayists ; neither in fact writing 
anything of note es^cept essays, moral or critical ; and 
both were bred at the feet of Dissenters, But how 
different were the results from that connection ! Foster 
turned it to a blessing, winning the jewel that is most 
of all to be coveted, peace and the fallentis semita 
vita. Hazlitt, on the other hand, sailed wilfully away 

* ' Gallery of Literary Pontails, ' By George Gilfillan. 
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from this sheltering harbor of his father's profession, — 
for sheltering it might have proved to him, and did 
prove to his youth, — only to toss ever afterwards as a 
drifting wreck at the mercy of storms. Hazlitt was 
not one of those who could have illustrated the benefits 
of a connection with a sect, i. e. with a small confede- 
ration hostile by position to a larger ; for the hostility 
from without, in order to react, presumes a concord 
from within. Nor does his case impeach the correct- 
nes f 1 Ih sad th bj p k g f 
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'His eye a smile on all creation beain'd.' 
Travestied as to one word, the line would have de- 
scribed Hazlitt — 

'Hi! eye a scowl on all creation beam'd.' 
This inveterate misanthropy was constitutional ; exas- 
peratfl t ccrtn ly had been by ace dents of life, by 
d sappo n mc t^ hs mort ficat ons by nsults, and still 
n ore by hv, ng w IfiHy placed h nself in collision 
fro 1 he first th all the nterests that were in the 
sunsi f of h s \ orld 9nd w h ill the persons that 
were then powerful m England. ,,,, But my impression 
was, if I had a right to have any impression with regard 
to one whom I knew so slightly, that no change of 
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position or of fortunes could have brought Hazlitl into 
reconciliation with the fashion of this world, or of this 
England, or ' this now.' It seemed to me that he hated 
those whom hollow custom obliged him to call his 
' friends,' considerably more ihan those whom notori- 
ous differences of opinion entitled him to rank as his 
enemies. At least within the ring of politics this was 
so. Between those particular Whigs whom literature 
had connected him with, and the whole gang of us 
Conservatives, he showed the same difference in his 
mode of fencing and parrying, and even in his style of 
civilities, as between the domestic traitor, hiding a 
slilctlo among his robes of peace, and the bold enemy 
who sends a trumpet before him, and rides up sword- 
in-hand against your gates. Whatever is — so much 
I conceive to have been a fundamental lemma for 
Hazlitt — is wrong. So much he thought it safe to 
postulate. How it was wrong, might require an im- 
practicable investigation ; you might fail for a century 
to discover: hut thai it was wrong, he nailed down as 
a point of faith, that could stand out against all counter- 
presumptions from argument, or counter- evidences from 
experience. A friend of his it was, a friend wishing 
to love him and admiring him almost to extravagance, 
1 old e n illustmtion of the dark sinister gloom 
1 h a fo ever upon Hazlitt's countenance and 
ge u es 1 avoluntarily when Hazlitt put his hand 
w h n h s wa stcoat, (as a mere unconscious trick of 
hab ) he h n elf felt a sudden recoil of fear, as from 
one who was searching for a hidden dagger. Like ' a 
Moor of Malabar,' as described in tho Faery Queen, 
at intervals Hazlitt threw up his angry eyes, and dark 
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and defiance sjchas seemed to challenge everybody 
by some stem ad|untion nto reveal ng whether, dur- 
ing h s ow n ab cncc or inattention any thing had been 
said demandn g coi d gn punishment it h s hands. 
Has any man utlcicd or presumed to jnsininle,' he 
seemed to insist ] on know ng dur ng ih s interreg- 
num thmg- that I ought to proceed against as treason- 
able to the interests which I defend ? ' He had the 
un ostn ritability ofRousseaujbutinanoblershape; 
fo Rous e u transfigured every possible act or desiga 
of hs acquainlanics into some personal relation to. 
h m elf The vile act was obviously meant, as a child 
CO Id understand, to injure the person of Rousseau, or 
h s nte ests, or his reputation. It was meant to wouod 
I s f e I n or to misrepresent his acts calumniously, 
or secretly to supplant his footing. But, on the con- 
trary, Hiizlitt viewed all personal affronts or casual 
slights towards himself, as lending to something more 
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general, and mosquing under a pretended horror of 
Hazlill, the author, a real hatred, deeper than it was 
always safe to avow, for those social interests which he 
was reputed to defend. 'It was not Hazlitt whom the 
wretches struck at; no, no — it was democracy, or it 
was freedom, or it was Napoleon, whose shadow they 
saw in the rear of HazHtt ; and Napoleon, not for any- 
thing in him that might be really had, but in revenge 
of that consuming wrath against the thrones of Chris- 
tendom, for which (said Haziitt) let ua glorify his 
name eternally.' 

Yet Hazlitt, like other men, and perhaps with more 
bitterness than other men, sought for love and for 
intervals of rest, in which all anger might sleep, and 
enmity might be laid aside like a travelling dress, 
after tumultuous journeys : , . . 

' Though the sea-horse oa the ocean 

Own no dear domestic cave, 

Yet he slombers without motion 

On the still and halcyoa wave. 

If, on windy days, the raven 

Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
Not the less he loves his haven 

On the bosom of a cliff. 

If almost with eagle pinion 

O'er the Alps the chamois roam, 
Yet lie has some small dominion, 

"Which, no doubt, he calls his home.' 

But Hazlitt, restless as the sea-horse, as the raven, 
as the chamois, found not their respites from storm ; 
he sought, bul sought in vain. . And for him the 
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hopes of domestic happincsg, he had 
reason to believe that she, whom he now loved to 
excess, had made some appointment out-of-doors with 
his rival. It was in London ; and through the crowds 
of London, Hazlitt followed her steps to the rendez- 
vous. Fancying herself lost in the multitude that 
streamed through Liocolns-inn-fields, the treacherous 
young woman met her more favored lover without 
alarm, and betrayed, loo clearly for any further decep- 
tion, the state of her affections by the tenderness of 
her manner. There went out the last light that threw 
a guiding ray over the storm-vexed course of Hazlitt. 
He was too much in earnest, and he had witnessed 
too much, to be deceived or appeased. ' 1 whistled 
her down the wind,' was his own account of the catas- 
trophe : but, in doing so, he had torn his own heart- 
strings, entangled with her 'jesses.' Neither did he, 
as others would have done, seek to disguise his misfor- 
tune. On the contrary, he cared not for the ridicule 
attached to such a situation amongst the unfeeling; 
the wrench within had been too profound to leave 
room for sensibility to the sneers outside. A fast 
friend of his at that time, and one who never ceased 
to be his apologist, described him to mo as having 
become absolutely maniacal during the first pressure 
of this affliction. He went about proclaiming the 
case, and insisting on its details, to every stranger 
that would listen. He even published the whole story 
to the world, in his 'Modern Pygmalion.' And peo- 
ple generally, who could not be aware of his feelings, 
or the way in which this treachery acted upon his 
mind as a ratification of all other treacheries and 
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wrongs ihat he had suffered through life, laughed at 
him, or expressed disgust for him as too coarsely 
indelicate in making such disclosures. But there was 
no indelicacy in such an act of confidence, growing, 
as it did, out of his lacerated heart. It was eui explo- 
sion of frenzy. He threw out his clamorous anguish 
to the clouds, and to the winds, and lo the air ; caring 
not who might listen, who might sympathize, or who 
might sneer. Pity was no demand of his ; laughter 
was no wrong: the sole necessity for him was — to 
empty his over-burdened spirit. 

After this desolating experience, the exasperation 
of Haalitt's political temper grew fiercer, darker, 
steadier. His ' Life of Napoleon ' was prosecuted 
subsequently to this, and perhaps under this remem- 
brance, as a reservoir that might receive all the vast 
overflows of his wrath, much of which was not merely 
political, or in a spirit of bacchanalian partisanship, 
but was even morbidly anti-social. He hated, with 
ali bis heart, every instilution of man, and all his 
pretensions. He loathed his own relation to the 
human race. 

It was but on a few occasions that I ever met Mr- 
Hazlilt myself ; and those occasions, or all but one, 
were somo time subsequent to the case of female 
treachery which I have here described. Twice, I 
think, or it might be three times, we walked for a 
few miles together: it was in London, lafe at night, 
and after leaving a party. Though depressed by the 
spectacle of a mind always in agitation from the 
gloomier passions, 1 was yet amused by the perti- 
nacity with which he clung, through had reasons or 
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all tlie piincfly houses of Europe have the instinct 
ot murder running in their blood, — they cherish it 
through their priulege of making war, which being 
wholesale muider, once having reconciled themeehes 
to that, they think of retail murder, committed on 
jou or mo, as of no crime at all ' Under thi'- obsti- 
nate prejudice against the duke, Hazhtt read evfry- 
thing that he did, or did not do, in a perverse spirit 
And, in one of thuse nightly walks, he mentioned to 
me, as something quite ■worthy of a muiderei, the 
following little tiait of casuistry in the loyal duke's 
distribution of courtesies ' I saw it myself,' said 
Hazlitt, ' so no curoner's jury can put mf down ' His 
royal highness had rooms in St. James's , and, one 
day, as he was issuing from the pdlace into Pall-Mall, 
Hazlitt happened to be lmmedlf^tely behind him , he 
could therefore watch his motioni along the whole 
line of his progresi It is the custom in EngHnd, 
wheresoever the persons of the roy.i.1 family are fa- 
miliar to the public eye, as at Windsor, &c , that all 
passengers m the ■streets on ■aebing them, walk hare- 
headed, or make some s j,nal of dutif 1 p t On 
this occasion all he men who met th p t k 

off their hats he p nee acknowledg n ry u h 

obeisance by a epara o bow. Pall M 11 b fi 

ishod, audit whole hanes of royal 1 t t gath 

ered in, nex le duke ca e to Cock p t t B t 
here, and tak ng a s a on lose to the ng wh 1 

daily he bea tied and pol shed with h b n d 

a Negro sw ej If hu an at all, wh h p pi 

doubted, ho as p y nea ly as abj t p t 

tive of our lunan fa ly divine as n ! 
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existed. Still he was lield to be a man by the law of 
the land, which would have hanged any person, gentle 
or simple, for cutting his throat. Law, (it is certain,) 
conceived h o be a n n 1 owove po a one 
though Med c ne a u d o -n e ed on e 
times, a demur o 1 1 op u on B here es eep 
was, whetl e ma or beas s a d n^ humbl m I e 
path of rojaly van h he would no le w s (as 
The Timet, sajs of the Com League,) a grea fac , 
if rather a muddy one ; and though, by his own con- 
fession, (repeated one thousand times a day,) both 
' a nigger ' and a sweep, [' Remember poor nigger, 
your honor ! ' ' remember poor sweep ! '] yet the crea- 
ture could take, off his rag of a hat, and earn the bow 
of a prince, as well as any white native of St. James's. 
What was to be done ? A great case of conscience 
was on the point of being raised in the person of a 
paralytic nigger ; nay, possibly a state question — 
Ought a son of England,* could a son of England, 

• ' Son of Eagland ; ' i. e., prince of the blood in the direct, 
and not in the collateral, line. I mention this for the sake of 
some readers, who may not be aware that this beautiful for- 
mula, so well known in France, is often transferred by the 
French writers of memoirs to our English princes, though little 
used amongst ourselves. Gaston, Duke of Orleans, brother of 
Louis XIV., was ' a sore of France," as being a child of Louis 
XIII. But the son of Gaston, viz., the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, was a grmdson of France. The first wife of Gaston, 
our Princess Henrietta, was called ' BlU d'Anglelerre,' as 
being a daughter of Charles I. The Princess Charlotte, again, 
was a daughter of England ; her present majesty, a grand- 
dmighUr of Eagland. But all these ladies collectively would 
be called, on the French principle, the children of England. 
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I from his majestic pedestal lo gild with the 
rays of his condescension such a grub, such a very 
doubtful grub, as this? Total Pali-Mall was sagacious 
of the coming crisis ; judgment was going to be deliv- 
ered ; a precedent to be raised ; and Pall-Mail stood 
slill, with Hazlitt at its head, to learn the issue. How 
if the black should be a Jacobin, and (in the event of 
the duke's bowing) should have a bas-relief sculptured 
on his tomb, exhibiting an English prince, and a Ger- 
man king, as two separate personages, in the act of 
worshipping his broom ? Luckily, it was not the 
black's province to settle the case. The Duke of 
Cumberland, seeing no counsel at hand to argue either 
the pro or the contra, found himself obliged lo settle 
the question de piano; so, drawing out his purse, he 
kept his hat as rigidly settled on hia head, as WUIiam 
Pcnn and Mead did before the Recorder of London. 
Ail Pali-Mail applauded: contradicenle Gulielmo Haz- 
litt, and Hazlitt only. The black swore that the 
prince gave him half-a-crown ; but whether he re- 
garded this in the light of a god-send to hia avarice, 
or a shipwreck to his ambition — whether ho was more 
thankful for the money gained, or angry for the honor 
lost — did not transpire. 'No matter,' said Hazlitt, 
' the black might be a fool ; but I insist upon it, that 
he was entitled to the bow, since all Pall-Mall had it 
before him ; and that it was unprincely to refuse it.' 
Either as a black or as a scavenger, Hazlitt held him 
'qualified' for sustaining a royal how: as a black, 
was he not a specimen (if rather a damaged one) of 
the homo sapiens described by Linnreus ? As a sweep, 
1 (by whatever title) of a lucrative cross- 
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ing, had he not a kind of estate in London? Was he 
not, said Hazlitt, a fellow-subject, capable of com- 
mitting treason, and paying taxes into the treasury? 
Not perhaps io any direct shape, hut indirect taxes 
most certainly on his tobacco — and even on hia 
broom ? 

These things could not be denied. But still, when 
my turn came for speaking, I confessed frankly that 
(politics apart) my feeling in the case went along with 
the duke's. The bow would not be so useful to the 
black as the half-crown : he could not possibly have 
both ; for how could any man make a bow lo a beggar 
when in be act of g v ng h n 1 alf a cro v n Then 
on the other land tl s ho v to icless to the sweep 
and (to speik by a vulgar aaage) as superfluous a a 
side-pock t o a cow vould renc upo he o her bo vs 
distributed ilo g h 1 ne of Pall Mall so js o e ral 
jze then one and all No t o r c 1 1 co t e ch 
inwhicl a panlyt c ncffro a ep was assjc ated Tl s 
djstmct on ho vever occu red to me that f ns ead 
of a pr nee ind a subject the royal d spensp of bo vs 
hid been a k ng 1 e ougl t n I o ha e excluded tl e 
blick f om par c pit o because is tl c com on 
father of h p ople he o trl t n t o k ow of any d f 
ference imo g t tl ose wl o i e eq ally h s cl Idren 
And in llus n on of thit op on I 'sketche 1 a 1 ttlo 
scene whch I hid jself v ncsed and 1 g eat 
pleasur upon oeeas on of a v s t made to Pr ry I ane 
by George IV 1 en regp At ano I cr o I miy 
tell it to the reader. Hazlitt, however, listened fret- 
fully to me when praising the deportment and beautiful 
gestures of one conservative leader ; though he had 
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compelled me lo hear the most disadvantageous com- 
menls on anotlier. 

As a lecturer, I do not know what Hazlitt was, hav- 
ing never had an opportunity of hearing him. Some 
qualities in his style of composition were calculated to 
assist the purposes of a lecturer, who must produce an 
effect oftentimes by independent sentences and para- 
graphs, who must glitter and surprise, who must turn 
round within the narrowest compass, and cannot rely 
upon any sort of attention that would cost an effort. 
Mr. Gilfillan says, that ' He proved more popular than 
was expected by those who knew his uncompromising 
scorn of all those tricks and petty artifices which are 
frequently employed to pump up applause. His man- 
ner was somewhat abrupt and monotonous, but earnest 
and energetic ' At the same time, Mr. Gilfillan lakes 
an oca&ion to fxpress some opinions, which appear 
very just, upon the uufitne&s (generally speaking) of 
men nhom he describes as ' fiercely inspired,' for this 
mode of dii-plaj _The truth is, that all genius implies 
originahtv, and sometimes uncontrollable singularity, 
in the habits of thinking, and in the modes of viewing, 
as well as of estimating objects^ Whereas a miscella- 
neous audience is he^t conciliated by that sort of talent 
which reflects the average mind, which is not over- 
weighted in any one direction, is not tempted into any 
eitreme, and !■! able to preserve a steady, rope-dancer's 
equilibrium of posture upon themes where a man of 
genius IS most apt to lose it 

It would be interesting to have a full and accurate 
list of Hazlitt's works, including, of course, his con- 
tributions to journals and encyclopsedias. These last. 
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as shorter, and oflener springing from an impromptu 
effort, are more likely, than his regular books, to have 
been written with a pleasurable enthusiasm : and the 
writer's proportion of pleasure, in such cases, very 
often becomes the regulating law for his reader's. 
Amongst the philosophical works of Hazlitt, I do not 
observe that Mr. Gilfillan is aware of two that are 
likely to bo specially interesting. One ia an examina- 
tion of David Hartley, at least as to his law of assocla- 

Th y a I 1 k d 1 htly but 

ny fHljffddmwtht tone ; 

and f d h an 1 C 1 dg h 11 ng d for 

h nm f wla wa mp rtan 1 th ghts, I 

1 all n n 1 j H 1 la heard 

C I dg Ik h h n h apt athed it 

wh nndl Ipocpda ded the weak 

p Hartl J d tl- p rt ul ics for assail- 

ghmB 11 hg fr speculative 

h wh I H 1 h d f n ithout having 

g ii h b f f m h 1 ure or much 

exercise, would justify our attentive examination of the 
work. It forms part of the volume which contains the 
' Essay on Human Action ; ' which volume, by the 
way, Mr. Gilfillan supposes to have won the special 
applause of Sir James Mackintosh, then in Bengal. 
This, if accurately stated, is creditable to Sir James's 
generosity : for, in this particular volume it is, that 
Hazlitt makes a pointed assault, in sneering terms, and 
very unnecessarily, upon Sir James. 

The otiier little work unnoticed by Mr. Gilfillan, is 
an examination (but under what title I cannot say) of 
Lindley Murray's English Grammar. This may seem. 
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by its subject, a trifle ; yet Hazlitt could hardly have 
had a motive for such an effort but in some philosophic 
perception of tlie igoorance betrayed by many gram- 
mars of our language, and sometimes by that of 
Lindley Murray ; which Lindley, by the way, though 
resident in England, was an American. There is great 
room for a useful display of philosophic subtlety in an 
English grammar, even though meant for schools. 
Hazlitt could not hut have furnished something of 
value towards such a display. And if (as I was once 
told) his hook was suppeessed, I imagine that this sup- 
pression must have been purchased by some powerful 
publisher interested in keeping up the current reputa- 
tion of Murray, 

' Strange stories,' says Mr. GilfiUan, ' are told about 
h[Hl]l dy dldhdlk 

1 h Ip p y 1 d M mil T 
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doing injustice to persons^' I prefer closiug this section 
with the words of Mr. Gilfillao : 

' Well says Bulwer, ihat of all the mental wrecks 
which have occurred in our era, this was the most mel- 
ancholy. Others may have been as unhappy in their 
domestic circumstances, and gone down steeper places 
of dissipation than he; but they had meanwhile the 
brenlh of popularity, if not of wealth aod station, lo 
give them a certain solace.' What had Ilazlitt of this 
nature ? Mr. Gilfillan answers, — ' Absolutely nothing 
to support and cheer him. With no hope, no fortune, 
no status in society ; no certain popularity as a writer, 
no domestic peace, little sympathy from kindred spirits, 
little support from his political party, no moral man- 
agement, no definite belief; with great powers, and 
great passions within, and with a host of powerful 
enemies without, it was his to enact one of the saddest 
tragedies on which the sun ever shone. Sucli Is a 
faithful portraiture of an e.slraordinary man, whose 
restless intellect and stormy passions have now, for 
fifteen years, found that repose in (he grave which was 
denied them above it.' Mr. Gilfillan coaeludos with 
expressing his conviction, in which I desire to concur, 
that both enemies and friends will now join in admira- 
tion for the man ; ' both will readily concede now, that 
a subtle thinker, an eloquent writer, a lover of beauty 
and poetry, and man and truth, one of the best of 
critics, and not the worst of men, expired in William 
Hazlilt.' Requiescal in pace ! 

IS 
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NOTES ON WAITER SAVAGE LANDOR.* 



Nobody in this generation reads The Spectator. 
There are, however, several people still surviving 
who liave read No. 1 ; in which No. 1 a strange 
mistake is made. It is there asserted, as a general 
afTection of human nature, that it is impossihie to 
read a book with satisfaction, until one has ascertained 
whether the author of it be tall or short, corpulent or 
thin, and as to complexion, whether he be a ' black ' 
man, {which, in the Spectator''s time, was the absurd 
expression for a swarthy man,) or a fair man, or a 
sallow man, or perhaps a green man, which Soulhey 
affirmed' to be the proper description of many stout 
artificers in Birmingham, too much given to work in 
metallic fumes ; on which account the name of Southey 
is an abomination to this day in certain furnaces of 
Warwickshire. But can anything be more untrue than 
this Spectatorial doctrine ? Did ever the youngest of 
female novel readers, on a sultry day, decline to eat a 
bunch of grapes until she knew whether the fruiterer 
were a good-looking man .' Which of us ever heard 
a stranger inquiring for a ' Guide to the Trosachs,' 

■ The Works of Walter Savage Landor. 2 vols. 
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but saying, ' I scruple, however, to pay for this book, 
until I know wlietlier the author is heather- legged.' 
Ok this principle, if any aucb principle prevailed, we 
authors should be liable to as strict a revision of our 
physics before having any right to be road, as we all 
are before having our lives insured from the medical 
advisers of insurance offices ; fellows that examine one 
with stetbeacopes ; that pinch one, that actually punch 
one in the ribs, until a man becomes savage, and — in 
as h h Id ss fi f 

thmdlp— pi Ipp f 

p 1 d 1 ft f If 



tl dd 1 tl Add 1 H 1 m d 

mkblh dh d lid 1 

mkh dhdd h — 1 dd 

Urn f P P y 1 11 p pi b 

w fi p d f 1 pp h th lly 

propensity m all of us, \erj like what Addison de- 
scribes very different, and yet, after one correction, 
the very same. No reader cares about an author's 
person before reading his hook : it is after reading it, 
and supposing the book to reveal something of the 
writer's mora/ nature, as modifying his intellect; it is 
for his fun, his fancy, his sadness, possibly his crazi- 
ness, that any reader cares about seeing the author in 
person. Afflicted with the very satyriasis of curiosity, 
no man ever wished to see the author of a Ready 
Reckoner, or of a treatise on the Agulment Tithe, 
or on the Present deplorable Dry-rot tn Potatoes. 
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' Bundle off, Sir, as fast as you can,' the most diligent 
reader would say to such an author, in case he insisted 
on suhrailling his charms to inspection. ' I have had 
quite enough distress of raiod from reading your 
works, without needing the additional dry-rot of your 
bodily presence.' Neither does any man, on descend- 
iQg from a railway train, turn to look whether the 
carriage in which he has ridden happens to be a good- 
looking carriage, or wish for an introduction to the 
coach-maker. Satisfied that the one has not brokeu 
his bones, and that the other has no writ against his 
person, he dismisses with the same frigid scowl both 
the carriage and the author of its existence. 

Bui, with respect to Mr. Lander, as at all connected 
with this reformed doctrine of the Spectator, a diffi- 
culty arises. He is a man of great genius, and, as such, 
he ovghl to interest the public. More than enough 
appears of his strong, eccentric nature, through every 
page of his now extensive writings, to win, amongst 
those who have read him, a corresponding inlorest in 
alt that concerns bim personally ; in his social rela- 
tions, in his biography, in his manners, in his appear- 
ance. Out of two conditions for attracting a personal 
interest, he has powerfully realized one. His moral 
nature, shining with colored light through the crystal 
shrine of his thoughts, will not allow of your forgetting 
it. A sunset of Claude, or a dying dolphin can be 
forgotten, and generally is forgotten ; but not the fiery 
radiations of a human spirit, built by nature to animate 
a leader in storms, a martyr, a national reformer, an 
arch-rcbel, as circumstances might dictate, hut whom 
too much wealth,^ and the accidents of education, have 
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turned aside into a contemplative recluse. Had Mr. 
Landor, therefore, been read in any extent answering 
to his merila, be must have become, for the English 
public, an object of prodigious personal interest. We 
should have had novels upon him, lampoons upon him, 
libels upon him ; he would have been shown up dra- 
matically on the stage ; he would, according to the old 
joke, have been ' traduced ' in French, and also ' over- 
set' in Dutch, Meantime he has not been read. It 
w Id b IT k . Many a writer is, 

b h y pi y f ra reputed to be read, 

h 11 E p y settle upon through 

h I g y L h its cowardly false- 

h d hb h g H f conscious Phrygian 

d 1 11 1 f h r exposed to the de- 

f h h r henes, for instance, or 

PI n d h f twenty pages aonu- 

Uy b p J 1 E p The sale of their works 

Id f 1 ders ; the other six or 

lly d d possibilities furnished 

by the great public libraries. But, then, Walter Savage 
Landor, though writing a little in Latin, and a verff 
little in Italian, does not write at all in Greek. So far 
he has some advantage over Plato ; and, if he writes 
chiefly in dialogue, which few people love to read any 
more than novels in the shape of letters, that is a crime 
common io both. So that he has the d - , _ X s luck 
and his own, all Plato's chances, and one of his own 
beside — viz. his English. Still, it is no use counting 
chances ; facts are the thing. And printing-presses, 
whether of Europe or of England, bear witness that 
neither Plato nor Landor is a marketable commodity. 
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In fict these two inon resemble ench other in more 
partic ilirs than it s at pre'ient ncccs'Jir) to say 
Especially they were both incl ned to be 1 i\urious 
both had a hinlvcring after pirple ind finp lineo; 
both hated filthy dowHs with the hatred of Filstiff, 
whether in ipparehng them'^elvos or then diet on and 
both bestowed pains as eliboi-ilc upon the secret art 
of a dialogue as a lapida-v would upon the cutting of 
a sultan & rub es 

But m ght not a man build a reputation on the basis 
of not beirt^ read > To be read la undoubtedly some- 
thing . to be read by an odd mdlion or so, is a sort of 
feather in a man's cap ; but it is also a distinction that 
he has been read absolutely by nobody at all. There 
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awake ; and if any treason is buried in a page of his, 
thank Heaven, by this time it must have been found 
out and reported to the authorities. So that neither 
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can Landor plead the unlimited popularity of a novel- 
ist, aided by the interest of a tale, and by an artist, 
nor the total obscuration of a German metaphysician. 
Neither do mobs read him, as they do M. Sue ; nor do 
all men turn away their eyea from him, as they do 
from He gel. ^ 

This, however, is true only of Mr. Landor's prose 
works. His first work was a poem, viz. Gebir; and 
it had the sublime distinction, for some time, of having 
enjoyed only two readers ; which two were Southey 
and myself. It was on first entering at Oxford that I 
found 'Gcbir' printed and (nominally) published; 
whereas, in fact, all its advertisements of birth and 
continued existence, were but so many notifications of 
its intense privacy. Not knowing Southey at that 
time, I vainly conceited myself to be the one sole pur- 
chaser and reader of this poem. I even fancied 
myself to have been pointed out in the streets of 
Oxford, where the Landors had been well known in 
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die thing being past denial, naturally the world was 
disgusted, and most people dropped his acquaintance. 
To be a Mooo-Gebirist was quite as good a title to 
notoriety ; and five years after, when I found that I 
had 'a brother near the throne,' viz. Southey, morti- 
fication would have led me willingly lo resign alto- 
gether in his favor. Shall I make the reader acquainted 
with the story, of Gcbir? 

Gebir is the king of Gibraltar ; which, however, it 
would be an anachronism to call Gibraltar, since it 
drew that name from tliis very Gebir ; and doubtless, 
by way of honor to his memory. Mussulmans tell a 
different slory ; but who cares for what is said by 
infidel dogs ? King, then, let us call him of Caipe ; 
and a very good king he is ; young, brave, of upright 
intentions ; but being also warlike, and inflamed by 
popular remembrances of ancient wrongs, he resolves 
to seek reparation from the children's children of the 
wrong-doers ; and he weighs anchor in search of Mr. 
Pitt's ' indemnity for the past,' though not mnch re- 
garding that right honorable gentleman's ' security for 
the future.' Egypt was the land that sheltered the 
wretches that represented the ancestors that had done 
the wrong. To Egypt, therefore, does king Gebir 
steer his expedition, which counted ten thousand 

-■ ■ — ■ ' Incensi 

By medilaling on primeval wrongs, 

He blew his batlie-horn ; at which uprose 

Whole nations ; here ten thousand of most might 

He called aloud j and soon Charoba saw 

His dark helm hover o'er the land of Nile.' 
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Who is Charoba ? As respects the reader, she is the 
heroine of the poem : as respecla Egypt, she is queen 
by the grace of God, defender of tbe faiih, and so 
forth. Young and accustomed to unlimited obedience, 
how could she be otherwise than alarmed by the 
descent of a host far more martial than her own effemi- 
nate people, and assuming a religious character — 
avengers of wrong in some forgotten age ? In her 
trepidation, she turns for aid and counsel to her nurse 
Dalica, Daliea, by the way, considered as a word, is 
a daclylc ; that is, you must not lay the accent on the 
i, but on the first syllable. Dalica, considered as a 
woman, is about as bad a one as even Egypt could 
furnish. She is a thorough gipsy; a fortune-teller, 
and something worse, in fact. She is a sorceress, 
' stiff in opinion : ' and it needs not Pope's authority to 

infer that of course she ' is always in the wrong.' 

Dy her advice, but for a purpose known beat to herself, 
an interview is arranged betweerf Charoba and the 
invading monarch. At this interview, the two youth- 
ful sovereigns, Charoba the queen of hearts and Gehir 
the king of clubs, fall irrevocably in love with each 
other. There's an end of club law : and Gehir is ever 
afterwards disarmed. But Dalica, that wicked Dalica, 
that sad old dactyle, who sees everything clearly that 
happens to be twenty years distant, cannot see a pike- 
staff if it is close before her nose ; and of course she 
mistakes Charoba's agitations of love for paroxysms of 
anger. Charoba is herself partly to blame for this; 
but you must excuse her. The poor child readily 
confided her terrors to Dalica; but how can she be 
1 to make a love confidante of a tawny old 
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witch like her ? Upon this mislake, however, [ 
the whole remaining plot. Br. Dalica (which means 
doctor D., and by no means dear D.,) having totally 
mistaken the symptoms, the diagnosis, the prognosis, 
and everything that ends in osis, necessarily mistakes 
also the treatment of the case, and, like some other 
doctors, failing to make a cure, covers up her blunders 
by a general slaughter. She visits her sister, a sor- 
ceress more potent than herself, living 

' Deep in the wilderness of woe, Masar.' 

Between them they concert hellish incantations. From 
these issues a venomous robe, like that of the centaur 
Nessus. This, at a festal meeting between the two 
nations and their princes, is given by Charoba to her 
lover — her lover, but as yet not recognised as such by 
her, nor until the moment of his death, avowed as such 
by himself. Gebir dies — the accursed robe, dipped 
in the ' viscous poiAn ' exuding from the gums of the 
grey cerastes, and tempered by other venomous juices 
of plant and animil proves too much for his rocky 
cons on — & b al fou do p egnable — 

he blunt] rs of Dal ca he eked n se and e arts 
of he My by he w eked ha fo d oo 

po en d n one momen 1 e u o of o a ons 

h he h pp e of vo o e e g s v e ked for 
eve n e lo on of 1 pa e — mona ch 

d m 1 and na on you 1 ul k g and 

y hf 1 q n dy g o de pa — na on a d 

n h 1 d b reconciled, starting asunder once 

g d f 1 and flowers — these objects are 

sc n lly ff The conception of the grouping 
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is good ; the mise en scene is good ; but, from want of 
pains-taking, not sufficiently brought out into strong 
relief; and the dying words of Gcbir, which wind up 
the whole, arc too bookish ; they seem to be p^rt of 
some article which he had been writing for the Gib- 
raltar Quarterly. 

Tliere arc two episodes, composing jointly about 
two-sevenths of the poem, and by no means its weak- 
est parts. One describes the descent of Gebir to 
Hades. His guide is a man — who is this man .' 

' Living — they called him Aroar.' 
Is he not living, then r> No. Is he dead, then ? No, 
nor dead either. Poor Aroar cannot live, and cannot 
die — so that he is in an almighty fix. In this dis- 
agreeable dilemma, he contrives to amuse himself 
with politics — and, rather of a Jacobinical cast : liiie 
the Virgilian .^neas, Gebir is introduced not to the 
shades of the past only, but of the future. He sees 
the pre-existing ghosts of gentlemen who are yet to 
come, silent as ghosts ought to be, but destined at some 
far distant time to make a considerable noise in our 
upper world. Amongst these is our worthy old George 
III., who {strange to say !) is not foreseen as galloping ■ 
from Windsor to Kew, surrounded by an escort of 
dragoons, nor in a scarlet coat riding after a fox, nor 
taking his morning rounds amongst his sheep and his 
turnips ; but in the likeness of some savage creature, 
whom really, were it not for his eyebrows and his 
'slanting'' forehead, the reader would never recog- 
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' Aroar ! what wretch that nearest ns ? what wretch 
la that, with eyebrows while and slanting brow ? 



Iberia bore him ; bat the breed accurst 
Inclement winds blew blighting from north-east.' 

Iheria la spirilual England ; and north-east is mystical 
Hanover, But what, tJien, were the 'wretch's' erinies? 
The white eyebrows I confess Co ; those wore cer- 
tainly crimes of considerable magnitude : but what 
else? Gebir has the saine curiosity as myself, and 
propounds something like the same fishing question : 

' He was a warrior then, nor feared the gods ? ' 
To which Aroar answers — 

' Gobir '. he feared the demons, not the gods ; 
Though them, indeed, Ws daily face ador'd. 
And was no warrior ; yet (he thousand lives 
Squander'd as if to exercise a sling, &c. &c.' 

Ileally Aroar s too Tom Pa si and see s p to a 
I ttle treiso He mkcs he j oor k ng answe able 
for mo e thi h s ow share of t onal offenccj if 
s el tloy were Al of us the last g npraton vere 
rati er fo d of fight ng and ass t g at figl tt, i ll c 
chd.racfcr of re spec a rs I am sure / vas But 
itJatis an> fault so was Plato wl o (ll o g! p ohably 
nfer or as a pi loso| I er to v a d me reader ) i as 
1 uch super or to c th r of s as a co(.k fi^h cr So 
was 'Socrates n the priced ng age for as he no o 
o sly ha inled ll e co panv of Al b ades at all hours 
lenust of en have found h p p d vert g I self 
w th theic fi^ ng qua Is vh h h kept n s cl 
numbers Be ass red tl at the oracle a w sest of 
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men' lent a hand very cheerfully to putting on the 
spurs when a main was to be fought; and, as to bet- 
ting, probably that was the reason that Xantippe was 
BO often down upon him when he went home at night. 
To come home reeling from a fight, without a drachma 
left in his pocket, would naturally provoke any woman. 
P ylh T hmfmd about these 

tl d d b b \ pp poor woman, 

J. 1 If / 1 d h d d pi o write books, 

1 k figh g I h d h (3 p 1 ps we should 

1 d J d fi J By the way, the 

p p d I Aroar was one 

f 1 h 1 fi d y J hf 1 attention, and 

p 1 p dm p C b For myself, as 

p 1 p 1 d m J 1 ! d I -as and am a 

1 1 ra, my bones 

B kl d IS a specimen 
II h II ved audacity; 
5 1 d f approbation 

y g nl might have 



yb d 



p k h 

Th h d to the mam 

f h p TA 1 J 1 e picturesque- 

ness of the images, nttitudi s, groups, dispersed every- 
where. The eye seemed to rest everywhere upon 
festal processions, upon the panels of Theban gates, 
or upon sculptured vases. The very first lines that by 
accident met my eye, were those which follow. I cite 
them in mere obedience to the fact as it really was ; 
else there are more striking illuslraliuna of this sculp- 
turesque faculty in Mr. Lander ; and for this faculty 
it was that both Soulhey and myself separately and 
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independently had named him the English Valei 
Flaccua. 

GBBia ON BEPAIBINO TO III9 F 



' But Giebir, when, he heard of her approach, 
Laid by his orbed shield ; his vizor helm, 
His buckler and his corslet he laid by. 
And bade that none attend him : at his side 
Two faithful dogs thai urge the silenl coarse, 
Shaggy, deep-chested, crouch! i the crocodile. 
Crying, oft made them raise iheir flaccid ears. 
And pusk their heads aiilhin Iheir master's hand. 
There was a lightning paleness in his face, 
Such as Diana rising o'er the rocks 
Showec'd on the lonely Latmian i on his brow 
Sorrow there was, but there was nought seveie.' 

' And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
iay like a jasper catiimn half i^-rear'd.' 

' The king, who sale before his tent, descried 
The dust rise redden'd from the setting sun.' 

Now let us pass to the imaginary dialogues: — 
Marshal Bugeaud and Arab Chieftain. — This 
dialogue, which is amongst the shortest, would not 
challenge a separate notice, were it not for the fresh- 
ness in the public mind, and the yet uncicalrized 
rawness of that atrocity which it commemorates. 
Here is an official account from the commander-in- 
chief : — 'Of seven hundred refractory and rebel- 
lious who took refuge in the caravans, thirty,' [says 
the glory-hunting Marshal], ' and thirty only, are 
alive ; and of these thirty there are four only who are 
capable of labor, or indeed of motion.' How precious 
to the Marshal's heart must be that harvest of misery 
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from which he so reluctantly allows the discount of 
about one-half per cent. Four only out of seven hun- 
dred, he is happy to assure Christendom, remain capa- 
ble of hopping about ; as to working, or getting honest 
bread, or doing any service in this world to themselves 
or others. It is truly delightful to announce, for public 
information, that all such practices are put a stop to 
for ever. 

Amongst the fortunate four, who retain the power 
of hopping, we must reckon the Arah Chieftain, who 
is introduced into the colloquy )o the character of 
respondent. He can hop, of course, ex lit/pothesi, 
being one of the ever lucky quaternion ; he can hop a 
little also as a rhetorician ; indeed, as to that he is too 
much for the Marshal ; but on the other hand he can- 
not see ; the cave has cured him of any such imperti- 
nence as staring into other people's faces ; he is also 
lame, the cave has shown him the absurdity of ram- 
bling about ; — and, finally, he is a beggar ; or, if he 
will not allow himself to be called by that name, upon 
the argument [which seems plausible] that he cannot 
be a beggar if he never begs, it is not the less certain 
that, in case of betting a sixpence, the chieftain would 
find it inconvenient to stake the cash. 

The Marshal, who apparently does not pique him- 
sefupon politeness, addresses the Arab by the follow- 
ing assortment of names — 'Thief, assassin, traitor! 
blind greybeard ! lame beggar I ' The three first 
titles being probably mistaken for compliments, the 
Arab pockets in silence ; but to the double-barrelled 
discharges of the two last he replies thus : — ' Cease 
there. Thou canst never make mc beg for bread, for 
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wa fir ^ y beard is from God ; my 

b! dn d I from ihee.' This is a 

pi a-^a y f d g b ness ; rarely docs one find 
I le a p d sly settled and receipted. 

B ffa B h f I c!o not beg ? Greybeard ? 

P 1 a ] w la t of God. Cripple ? Put 

h d J w Getting sulky under this 

n d f f f h dcscrt-born, the Marshal 

m f his new-made law courts, 

where ho will hear of something probably not to his 
advantage. Our Arab friend, however, is no con- 
noisseur in courts of law : small wale* of courts in 
the desert ; he does not so much ' do himself the honor 
to decline ' as he turns a deaf ear to this proposal, and 
on Ids part presents a little counter invitation to the 
Marshal for a pic-nic parly to the caves of Duhra. 
'Enter' (says the unsparing Sheik) 'and sing and 
whistle in the cavern where the bones of brave men 
are never to bleach, are never to decay. Go, where 
the mother and infant are inseparable for ever — one 
mass of charcoal; the breasts that gave life, the lips 
that received it — all, all, save only where two arms, 
in color and hardness like corroded iron, cling round 
8 brittle stem, shrunken, warped, and where two heads 
are calcined. Even this massacre, no doubt, will find 
defenders in i/our country, for it is the custom of your 
country, to cover blood with lies, and lies with blood.' 
'And (says the facetious French MarehnI) here and 
there a sprinkling of ashes over both.' Aeab. ' Ending 
in merriment, as befits ye. But is it ended.'' Bui 
is it ended ? Aye ; the wilderness beyond Algiers 
returns an echo to those ominous words of the blind 
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and mutilated chieftain. No, brave Arab, although 
the Marshal scoffingly rejoins that at least it is ended 
for you, ended it is not ; for the great quarrel by which 
h pi d * h 1 fi d- 1 p- ■ f 

w f d 1 h I h 

ta d fi 1 \ \ 1 d 

se d 1 y m th 1 d f 1 

ti — qrelfh rt gd 

glpg 1 hdf Ah 

E glish rty )fd d IfUwmj — 

Bhbf dl f hllhdylh 

p fi E gl d h by h hi f d 

b g h d f — b 

fh hjbd p b bflld 1 

Ah \ mp kdrnf 11 Ik 

h h f th m ddl p p f 1 

Atl dp dd ly lb f h B h 

se 1 p d h 1 

f th 1 ra d h CI dm 

p ;/hhrr f 1 wlfldp 

fl I h 1 wll b*- 1 

re f b p f 1 lb 

1 d h bid wh d d 

h f rj f D Ira 



The caves of Dahra repeated the woe to the hills, 
and the hills to God. But such a furnace, though 
fierce, may be viewed as brief indeed if it shall ter- 
minate in permanently pointing the wrath of nations, 
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(as in this dialogue il has pointpd the writh of genius,) 
to the particular outrage and cliss of outrages wh ch 
it concerns The wrath of nat ons is a consuming 
writh, ani the scorn of intellect is a withering scorn, 
for all abuse^ upon which either one or the other is 
led, by strength of circum=taneps, to settle itsdf sys 
temahcaJly The danger is for the most part that the 
very violence of public feelmg should rock it asleep 
— the tempest exhaw-f! itself by its own excesses — 
and tht, thunder of one cr two immediate e-^plosiOD', 
by satisfjmg the first clamors of human justice and 
mdignation, is too apt to uilercopt that suslamed roll of 
artillorv which is requisite for the effectual assault of 
long established abuses Luckily m the present case 
of the Dihra massacre there is the hss danger of "uch 
a result, as the blooily scene his happened to fall 
in with a very awakened slate of the public sensibility 
as to the ev Is of war generally, and with a state of 
etpectition almost romanlic-illy excited as to the possi 
hility of readily or soon extermmaling these e\ils 

Hope meantime, even if unreasonable, becomes 
wise and holy when it points along a path of purposes 
that are more than usually beneficent. According to 
a fine illustration of Sir Thillip Sidney's, drawn from 
the practice of archery, by attempting more than we 
can possibly accomplish, we shall yet reach farther 
than ever we should have reached with a less ambitious 
aim ; we shall do much for the purification of war, if 
nothing at all for its abolition; and atrocities of this 
Algerino order are amongst the earliest that will give 
way. They will sink before the growing illumination, 
and (what is equally important) before the growing 
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combination of minds actiog simultaneously from v 
ous centres, in nations otherwise the most at v 
By a rate of motion cotitioually accelerated, the gath- 
ering power of the press, falling in with the growing 
facilities of personal intercourse, is, day by day, bring- 
ing Europe more and more into a slate of fusion, in 
which the suhlimo name of Christendom will contin- 
ually become more and more significant, and will 
express a unity of the most awful order, viz., in the 
midst of strife, long surviving as to inferior interests 
and subordinate opinions, will express an agreement 
continually more close, and an agreement continually 
more operative, upon all capital questions affecting 
human rights, duties, and the interests of human pro- 
gress. Before that tribunal, which every throb of 
every steam engine, in printing houses and on railroads, 
is hurrying to establish, all flagrant abuses of bellige- 
rent powers will fall prostrate ; and, in particular, no 
form of pure undisguised murder will be any longer 
allowed to confound itself with the necessities of hon- 
orable warfare. 

Much already has been accomplished on this path ; 
more than people are aware of; so gradual and silent 
has been the advance. How noiseless is the growth 
of corn ! Watch it night and day for a week, aiid you 
will never see it growing; but return after two months, 
and you will find it all whitening for the harvest. Such, 
and so imperceptible, in the stages of their motion, are 
the victories of the press. Here is one instance. Just 
forty-seven years ago, on the shores of Syria, was 
celebrated by Napoleon Bonaparte, the most damnable 
carnival of murder that romance has fabled, or that 
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history has recorded. Rather more than four thousand 
men — not, (like Tyrolese or Spanish guerillas,) even 
in pretence, 'insurgent rustics,' but regular troops, 
serving the Pacha and the Ottoman Sultan, not old men 
that might by odd fractions have been thankful for 
dismissal from a life of care or sorrow, hut all young 
Albanians, in the early mornmg of manhood, the oldest 
not twenty-four — were extermmatcd by successive 
rolls of musketry, when helpless is miants, having 
iheir arms pinioned behmd their backs hke felons on 
ihe scaffold, and having "Jurrendeied their muskcls, 
(which else would have made so des[(,rate a resst 
tance ) on the faith thit they weie deahng with sold ers 
and men of honoi I hive elsewhere examined as a 
queal on m casuistrj, the frivolous pretences for this 
infamous carnage but that examination I have here no 
wish to repeat , for it would diaw off the attention 
trom one ftature of the cas.*,, which I desire to bnng 
befoie the reader as giving to this Jdila tragedy a 
depth of atiociiy wanung in that of Dahra The four 
thousand and odd jouag Albanians had lecn i-Lduced, 
trepanned, fraudulently decoyed, from a post of con 
siderabie strength n which liiey could and would have 
sold thoir lives at a hloodj rate bj a solemn promise 
of safety fiom authorized French officers 'But,' 
said Napoleon m p irt of excuse ' these men my 
aides do camp were poltroons : to save their own lives, 
they made promises which they ought not to have 
made ' Suppose it so ; and suppose the case one in 
which the supreme authority has a right to disavow his 
agents ; what then ? This entitles that authority to 
refuse his ratification to the terms agreed on ; but this. 
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at the same time, obliges him to replace the hostile 
partip'i in the advantages from which hi'f agents had 
wiled them by these terms A robber, who even owns 
himself such, will not pretpnd that he maj refuse the 
price of the je»e! as Ptorbitanl, and ^et keep po<!- 
session of the jewel And next comes a fraudulent 
advantage, not obtained by a knavfry m the aid-de- 
camp, but in the leader himself The surrender of the 
weapons, and the submission to the fettering of the 
arms, were not concessions from the Albanians, filched 
by the representatives of Napoleon, acting (as Ae 
says) without orders, hut by express falsehoods, ema- 
nating from himself The officer commanding at 
Dahra could not have reached his enemy without the 
shocking resource which he employed : Napoleon 
could. The officer at Dahra violated no covenant: 
Napoleon did. The officer at Dahra had not by lies 
seduced his victims from their natural advantages: 
Napoleon had. Such was the atrocity of Jaffa in the 
year 1799. Now, the relation of that great carnage 
to the press, the secret argument through which that 
vast massacre connects itself with the progress of the 
press, is this — That in 1799, and the two following 
years, when most it had become important to search 
the character and acts of Napoleon, excepting Sir 
Robert Wilson, no writer in Europe, no section of the 
press, cared much to insist upon this, by so many 
degrees, the worst deed of modern ^ military life. 
From that deed all the waters of the Atlantic would 
not have cleansed him ; and yet, since 1804, we have 
heard much oftener of the sick men whom he poisoned 
in bis Syrian hospital, (an act of mer 
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humanily,) and more of the Due d'En h n x 
lion (ban of either ; though this, sava as a 

admits of such palliatioos as belong t d b f I p 
vocations in the sufferer, and to extreme p 1 rr 

in the inflictcr. Here then, we have a f wh I 

sale military murder, emanating from h nd 
and not less treacherous than the wors h h I 
been ascribed to the Mahometan Timur ny 

Hindoo Rajah, which hardly moved a vibration f 
anger, or a solitary outcry of protestation from the 
European press, (then, perhaps, having the excuse of 
deadly fear for herself,) or even from the press of 
moral England, having no such excuse. Fifty years 
have passed ; a less enormity is perpetrated, but again 
by a French leader : and, behold ! Europe is now con- 
vulsed from side to side by unaffected indignation ! So 
travels the press to victory; such is the light, and so 
broad, which it diffuses: such is the strength for action 
by which it combines the hearts of nations. 



CALVIN. 

Of Mr. Lander's notions in religion it would be use- 
less, and without polemic arguments it would be arro- 
gant, to say that they are false. It is sufficient to say 
that they are degrading. In the dialogue between 
Melancthon and Calvin, it is clear that the former rep- 
resents Mr. L. himself, and is not at all the Melancthon 
whom we may gather from his writings. Mr. Landor 
has heard that he was gentle and timid in action; and 
he exhibits him as a mere development of that key- 
note ; as a compromiser of all that is severe in doc- 
trine ; and as an effeminate picker and chooser in 
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morals. God, in his conception of him, is not a father 
so much as a beaign, but somewhat wealt, old grand- 
father ; and we, his grandchildren, being now and then 
rather naughty, are to be tickled with a rod made of 
feathers, but, upon the whole, may rely upon an eter- 
nity of sugar-plums. For instance, take the puny idea 
ascribed to Melaocthon upon Idolatry ; and consider, 
for one moment, how little it corresponds to the vast 
machinery reared up by God himself against this 
secret poison and dreadful temptation of human na- 
ture. Melatictlion cannot mean to question the truth 
or the importance of the Old Testament ; and yet, if 
his view of idolatry (as reported by L.) be sound, the 
Bible must have been at the root of the worst mischief 
ever yet produced by idolatry. He begins by de- 
scribing idolatry as ' Jewish, ; ' insinuating that it was 
an irregularity chiefly besetting the Jews. But how 
perverse a fancy ! In the Jews, idolatry was a dis- 
ease ; in Pagan nations, it was the normal slate. In a 
nation (if any such nation could exist) ,of cretins or of 
lepers, nobody would talk of cretinism or leprosy as 
of any morbid afiection ; that would be the regular 
and natural condition of man. But where either was 
spoken of with horror as a ruinous taint in human flesh, 
it would argue that naturally (and, perhaps, by a large 
majority) the people were uninfected. Amongst Pa- 
gans, nobody talked of idolatry — no such idea existed 
— because tltat was the regular form of religious wor- 
ship. To be named at all, idolatry must be viewed as 
standing in opposition to some higher worship that is 
not idolatry. But, next, as we are all agreed that in 
idolatry there is something evil, and differ only as to 
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the propriety of considering it a Jewish evil — in what 
does this evil lie? It lies, according to the profound 
Latidorian Melancthon, in this — that different idolaters 
figure the Deity under different forms : if ihcy could 
all agree upon one and the same mode of figuring the 
invisible Being, there need be no quarrelling ; and in 
this case, consequently, there would be no harm in 
idolatry — none whatever. But, unhappily, it seems 
each nation, or sometimes section of a nation, has a 
different fancy : they get to disputing ; and from that 
they get to boxing, in which, it is argued, lies the true 
evil of idolatry. It is an extra cause of broken heads. 
One tribe of men represent the Deity as a beautiful 
young man, with a lyre and a golden bow ; another as 
a snake; and a third — Egyptians, for instance, of 
old — as a beetle or an onion ; these last, according to 
Juvenal s rpmirk, having the happy privilege of grow- 
ing their own gods m their own kitchen-gardens. In 
all this there would be no harm, were it not for subse- 
quent pokmLcs and polemical assaults. Such, if we 
hsten to Mr L , IS Melancthon's profound theory ' of 
a ialse idolatrous religion. Were the police every- 
where on an Enghsh footing, and the magistrates as 
unl ke as possible to Turkish Cadis, nothing could be 
less objectionable , but, as things are, the beetie- 
worshipper despises the onion -wots hip per ; which 
breeds dl blood, whence grows a cudgel ; and from 
the cudgel a constible; and from the constable an 
unjust magistrate Not so, Mr. Landor ; thus did not 
Melancthon speak and if he did, and would defend 
It for a ih usand t mes, then for a thousand times he 
would deserve lo be trampled by posterity into that 
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German mire which he sought to evade by his Grecian 
disguise.^ The true evil of idolatry is this : There is 
one sole idea of God, which corresponds adequately 
to his total 'nature. Of this idea, two things may be 
affirmed : the first being — that it is at the root of all 
absolute grandeur, of all truth, and of all moral per- 
fection ; the second being — that, natural and easy as 
it seems when once unfolded, it could only have been 
unfolded by revelation ; and, to all eternity, he that 
started with a false conception of God, could not, 
through any effort of his own, have exchanged it for a 
true one. All idolaters alike, though not all in equal 
degrees, by intercepting the idea of God through the 
prism of some representative creature that partially 
resembles God, refract, splinter, and distort that idea. 
Even the idea of light, of the pure, solar light — the old 
Persian symbol of God — has that depraving neces- 
sity. Light itself, besides being an imperfect symbol, 
is an incarnation for us. However pure itself, or in 
its original divine manifestation, for us it is incarnated 
in forms and in matter that are not pure : it gravitates 
towards physical alliances, and therefore towards un- 
spiritual pollutions. And all experience shows that 
the tendency for man, left to his own imagination, is 
downwards. The purest symbol, derived from created 
things, can and will condescend to the grossness of 
inferior human natures, by submitting to mirror itself 
in more and more carnal representative symbols, until 
finally the mixed element of resemblance to God is 
altogether buried and lost. God, by this succession of 
imperfect interceptions, falls more and more under the 
taint and limitation of the alien elements associated 
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Porson any attention to a cooteniporary poet tbat did 
not give first-rate feeds. And a man that, besides his 
criminal conduct In respect of dinners, actually made 
it a principle to drink nothing but water, would have 
seemed so depraved a character m Porson's eyes that, 
out of regard to public decency, he would never have 
mentioned bis name, had he even happened to know 
it. 'Oh no ! he never mentioned him.' Be assured 
of that. As to Poetry, be it known that Porson read 
none whatever, unless it were either political or ob- 
scene. With no seasoning of either sort, ' wherefore,' 
he would ask indignantly, ' should I waste my time 
upon a poem ? ' Porson had read the Eolliad, because 
it concerned his political party ; he had read the epistle 
of Obereea, Queen of Otaheite, to Sir Joseph Banks, 
because, if Joseph was rather loo demure, the poem was 
not. Else, and with such exceptions, he condescended 
not to any metrical writer subsequent to the era of Pope, 
whoso Eloisa to Abelard he could soy by heart, and 
could even sing from beginning to end ; which, indeed. 
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ho wouH do, whether you chose it or not, after a suffi- 
cient charge of brandy, and sometimes even though 
threatened with a eudgcl, in case he persisted in his 
molestations W aller he had also read, and occasion- 
ally quoted WLth effeet. But as to a critique on Words- 
worth, whose name had not begun to mount from the 
ground when Poison died,^ as reasonably and charac- 
teristicallv might it have been put into the moutii of 
the Hetman Platjff Instead of Person's criticisms on 
writings which he never saw, let us hear Person's 
iccount of a fashionable rout in an aristocratic London 
mansion it was the only party of distinction that this 
hirsute b it most learned Theban ever visited ; and his 
historj of what passed (comic alike and tragic) is 
belter worth preserv ing than ' Brantome,' or even than 
Swift 3 ' Memo rs of a Parish Clerk.' It was by the 
hoax of a >oung Cantab that the Professor was ever 
decoyed into such a party : the thing was a swindle ; 
but his report of its natural philosophy is not on that 
account the less picturesque ; — 

SoTJTUEv. — Why do you repeat ihe word rout so often? 

PoRSON. — I was once at one by mistake; and really I 
saw there wbat you describe : and this made me repeat the 
word and smile. You seem curious. 

SooTUE v. — Rather, indeed. 

PuRsoN. — I had been dining out; there were some who 
smoked after dinner: within a few hours, the fumes of their 
pipes produced such an elTect on my head that I was willing 
to go into the air a liuie. Slill I continued hot and thirsty j 
and an undergraduate, whose tutor was my old acquaintance, 
proposed ihal we should tarn into an oyster -cellar, and refresh 
outselres wilh oysters and porter. The rogue, instead of this, 
conducted me to a fashionable house in the neighborhood of St. 
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James's ; and, although I expostulated with him, and iasisted 
that «'e were going aji stairs and not rfoiun, he appeared to me 
so ingenuous in his protestations 10 the contrary that I could 
well disbelieve him no longer. Nevertheless, receiving on the 
stairs many shoves and elbowings, I could not help telling him 
plainly — that, if indeed it mas the oyster-cellar in Fleet Street, 
the company was much altered for the worse ; and that, in 
future, I should frequent another. When the fumes of the 
pipes had left me, I discovered the deceit by the brilliancy and 
indecency of the dresses ; and was resolved not to fall into 
temptation. Although, to my great satisfaction, no immodest 
proposal was directly made to me, I looked about anxious that 
no other man should know me beside him whose wantonness 
had conducted me. thither ; and I would have escaped, if I 
could have found the door, from which every effort I made 
appeared to remove me farther and farther. * ' • A 
pretty woman said loudly, ' He has no gloves on ! ' ' What 
nails the creature has!' replied an older one ^'Piano-forte 
keys wanting the while.' 

I pause to say that this, by all accounts which have 
reached posterity, was really no slander. The Profes- 
sor's forks had become rather of the dingiest, probably 
through inveterate habits of scratching up Greek roots 
from diluviati mould, some of it older than Deucalion's 
flood, and very good, perhaps, for turnips, but less so 
for the digits which turn up turnips. What followed, 
however, if it were of a nature to be circumstantially 
repeated, must have been more trying to the sensibili- 
ties of the Greek oracle, and to the blushes of the 
policeman dispersed throughout the rooms, than even 
the harsh critique upon his nails ; which, let the wits 
Bay what they would ip their malice, were no doubt 
washed regularly enough once every three years. 
And, even if they were not, I should say that this is not 
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SO slrong a fact as some that are reported about many 
a continental professor. Mrs. CI nt, with the two- 
fold neatness of an Englishwoman and a Quaker, told 
me that, on visiting Pesfalozzi, the celebrated education 
professor, at Yverdun, about 1820, her first impression, 
from a distant view of his dilapidated premises, wtw 
profound horror at the grimness of his complexion, 
which struck her as no complexion formed by nature, 
but as a deposition from half a century of atmospheric 
rust — a most ancient terugo. She insisted on a radical 
purification, as a sine qua non towards any interview 
with herself. The mock professor consented. Mrs. CI. 
hired a stout Swiss charwoman, used to the scouring of 
staircases, kitchen floors, &e. ; the professor, whom, on 
this occasion, one may call ' the prisoner,' was accom- 
modated with a seat (as prisoners at the bar sometimes 
are with us) in the centre of a mighty washing-tub, and 
then scoured through a long summer forenoon, by the 
strength of a brawny Helvetian arm. ' And now, my 
dear friends,' said Mrs. CI. to myself, ' is it thy opinion 
that Ibis was cruel ? Some people say it was ; and I 
wish to disguise nothing; — it was not mere soap 
that I had him scoured with, but soap and sand ; so, 
say honestly, dost thee call thai crue! > ' Laughing no 
more than the frailty of my human nature compelled 
me, I replied, ' Far from it ; on the contrary, every- 
body must be charmed with her consideration for the 
professor, in not having him cleaned on the same 
principle as her carriage, viz., taken to the stable-yard, 
mopped severely,' [' mobbed, dost thee say ? ' she ex- 
claimed; 'No, no,' I said, 'not mobhcd,h\it mopped, 
until the gravel should be all gone,'] 'then pelted with 
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buckets of water by firemen, and, finally,currycombed 
and rubbed down by two grooms, Iteeping a sharp 
stisurrus between them, so as to soothe his wounded 
feeV igs after all which, a feed of oats might not have 
been am ss The result, however, of this scouring 
ext -aord nary was probably as fatal as to Mambrino's 
hel et n Don Quixote. Pestalozzi issued, indeed, 
fron tl p vaal ng-tub like Aeson from Medea's kettle ; 
he t ok h s station amongst a younger and fairer gene- 
ration ; and the dispute was now settled whether he 
belonged to the Caucasian or Mongolian race. But 
his intellect was thought to bavo suffered seriously. 
The tarnish of fifty or sixty years seemed to have 
acquired powers of re-acting as a stimulant upon the 
professor's fancy, through the rete mucosum, or through 
— heaven knows what. He was too old to be convert- 
ed to cleanliness ; the Paganism of a neglected person 
at seventy becomes a sort of religion interwoven with 
the nervous system — just as the well known Plica Fo- 
lonica from which the French armies suffered so much 
in Poland, during 1807-8, though produced by neglect 
of the hair, will not be cured by extirpation of the hair. 
The hair becomes matted into iWedusa locks, or what 
look like snakes ; and to cut these off is oftentimes to 
cause nervous frenzy, or other great constitutional 
disturbance. I never heard, indeed, that Pestalozzi 
suffered apoplexy from his scouring ; but certainly his 
ideas on education grew bewildered, and will be found 
essentially damaged, after that great epoch — his bap- 
tism by water and sand. 

Now, in comparison of an Orson like Ihis man of 
Yverdun — this great Swiss reformer, who might, per- 
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haps, have bred a pet variety of typhus fuver for his 
own separate use — whtt signify nads, though worse 
than (.alibin's or Nebuch-idiiezzir's ? 

This Greek professor Porson. — whosp knowledge of 
English was so limited that his total c irgo might have 
been embarked on board a walnut shell, on thp bosom 
of a s!cp b'i&on, and insured for three hilfpence — 
astonishes me, that have been studying English for 
thiit\ years ind upwards, h\ tht strange discoveries 
that he announce'! in this field One and all 1 fear, 
are mires' nests He discovered, for instance, on his 
first and last recept on amongst aristocratic people that 
in th s region of society a female bosom is called her 
neck But, if it reallv liad been so called, 1 see no 
objection to the prnciple concfrncd in such disguises , 
and I see the greatest to that savage frankness which 
virtually is indicated with applause m the Porsunian 
remark Let us consider It is not that we cannot 
speak freelj of the female bosom, and we do so daily 
In discussing a statue, we do so without reserve, and 
in the act of suckling an infant, the bosom of every 
woman is an idea so shdleied by the tenderness and 
sanctity with which all but lufiians invLSt the organ 
of maternity, that no man scruples to name it if the 
occasion warrants it He suppresses it onh as he 
suppresses the name of God not as an idea that can 
itsi If contain any indecorum, but, on the contrary, as 
making other and more triMal ideas lo become inde 
corous when associated with a com eption rising so 
much above their own standard. Equally, the words, 
affiiclion,giiiU,penileKce, remorse, &i,c., are proscribed 
from the ordinary current of conversation amongst 
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mere acquaintances ; and for the same reason, viz., 
that ihey touch chords too impassioned and profound 
for harmonizing with the key in which the mere social 
civilities of life are exchanged. Meantime, it is not 
true that any custom ever prevailed in any class of 
calling a woman's bosom her neck. Person goes on 
to say, that, for his part, he was horn in an age when 
people had thighs. Well, a great many people have 
thighs still. But in all ages there must have been 
many of whom it is lawful to suspect such a fact zo- 
ologically ; and yet, as men honoring our own race, 
and all its veils of mystery, not too openly to insist . 
upon it, which, luckily, there is seldom any occasion 
to do. 

Mr, Lander conceives that we are growing worse in 
the pedantries of false delicacy. I think not. His 
own residence in Italy has injured his sense of discrim- 
ination. It is not his countrvmen that have grown 
conspicuously more demure ind prudish, but he himself 
that has grown in Italy more tolerant of what is really 
a blameable coarseness Various instances occur in 
these volumes of thai faulty compliance with Southern 
grossness. The tendenues of the age, among our- 
selves, lie certainly in ont cbinnel towards excessive 
refinement. So fir, however, ihey do but balance the 
opposite tendenc es in some other channels The 
craving for instant effect m style — as it brings forward 
many disgusting Germanisms and other barbaiisms — 
as it transplants into literature much slang from the 
street — as it re-acts painfully upon the grandeuis of the 
antique scriptural diction, by recalling into colloquial 
use many consecrated words which thus lose their 
18 
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Gothic beauty — also operates daily amongst jouroal- 
iata, by the temptations of apparent strengtli that lurk 
ia plain speaking or even in brutality. What other 
temptation, for instance, can be supposed to govern 
those who, in speaking of hunger as it affects our 
paupers, so needlessly affect us by the very coarsest 
English word for the Latin word venter ? Surely the 
word stomach would be intelligible to everybody, and 
yet disgust nobody. It would do for him that affects 
plain speaking ; it would do for you and me that revolt 
from gross speaking. Signs from abroad speak the 
very same language, as to the liberal tendencies (in 
this point) of the nineteenth century. Formerly, it 
was treason for a Spaniard, even in a laudatory copy 
of verses, to suppose his own Queen lowered to the 
level of other females by the possession of legs ! Con- 
stitutionally, the Queen was incapable of legs. How 
else her Majesty contrived to walk, or to dance, the 
Inquisition soon taught the poet was no concern of Ms. 
Royal legs for females were an inconceivable thing — 
except amongst Protestant nations ■ tome of whom the 
Spanish Church affirn ed to be e\ e d figured by ta Is ' 
Having tails, of course they m gl t hive legs B t not 
Ca(/io^ic Queens. Tvov-id-iys so 1 anged s all th s 
that if you should e e express yo ir hon ige to her 
Most Catholic Majes v by send g her a pa r of e n 
broidered garters — wl cl ccrti niy pre ppo e legs 
— there is no doult that the Span sh M tcr of 
Finance would gratefully carry the to accou it — on 
the principle that ' every little helps.' Mr. Person is 
equally wrong, as I conceive, in another illustration 
of this matter, drawn from the human toes, and specii- 
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fically from the great toe. It is true, that, in refined 
society, upon any rare necessity arising for alluding to 
so inconsiderable a member of the human statue, gene- 
rally this is done at present by the Frencii term doigt' 
de-pied — though not always — as may be seen in 
various . honorary certificates granted to chiropodists 
within the last twenty months. And whereas Mr. Por- 
son asks pathetically — What harm has the great toe 
done, that it is never to be named ? I answer — The 
greatest harm; as may be seen in the first act of 
' Coriolanus,' where Menenius justly complains, that 
this arrogant gubaltcrn of the crural system, 

Slill goeiU foremost.' 

Even in the villany of running away from battle, this 
unworthy servant still asserts precedency. I repeat, 
however, that the general tendencies of the age, as to 
the just limits oTparrhesia, (using the Greek word in a 
sense wider than of old,) are moving at present upon 
two opposite tracks ; which fact it is, as in some other 
cases, that makes the final judgment difficult, 

ROMAN IMPEEATOR. 

Mr. Landor, though really learned, often puts his 
learning into his pocket. 

Thus, with respect to the German Empire, Mr. L. 
asserts that it was a chimeera ; that the Imperium Ger- 
vianicwn was a mere usage of speech, founded (if I 
understand him) not even in a legal fiction, but in a 
blunder ; that a German Imperatar never had a true 
historical existence ; and, finally, that even the Roman 
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title of Imperator — which, unquestionably, surmounted 
in grandeur all titles of honor that ever were or will bg 
— ranged in dignity below the title of Rex. 

I believe him wrong in every one of these doctrines ; 
let us confine ourselves to the last. The title of Impe- 
rator was not originally either above or below the title 
of Eex, or even upon the same level ; it was what 
logicians call disparate. — it radiated from a different 
centre, precisely as the modern title of Decanus, or 
Dean, which is originally astrological, [see the elder 
Scaliger on Maoilius,] has no relation, whether of 
superiority or equality or inferiority, to the title of 
Colonel, nor the title of Cardinal any such relation to 
that of Field-Marshal ; and quite as little had Rex to 
Imperator. Masters of Ceremonies, or Lord Chamber- 
lains, may certainly create a precedency in favor of 
any title whatever in regard to any other title , hut 
such a precedency for any of the cases before us would 
bo arbitrary, and not growing out of any internal prin- 
ciple, though useful for purposeb of convenience As 
regards the Eoman Imperator, oiiginally like the Ro- 
man Prieior — this title and tbf official rank pomlcd 
exclusively to military distinctiong In process of time, 
the Praitor came to he a legal officer, and the Impera- 
tor to be the supreme political officer. But the motive 
for assuming the title of Imperator, as the badge or 
cognizance of the sovereign authority, when the great 
transfiguration of the Republic took place, seems to 
have been this. An essentially new distribution of 
political powers had become necessary, and this change 
masqued itself to Romans, published itself in menaces 
and muttering thunder to foreign states, through the 
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martial title of Imperator. A new equilibrium was 
demanded by the changes whicb time and luxury and 
pauperism had silently worked in the composition of 
Roman society. If Rome was to be saved from herself 
— if she was to be saved from the eternal flux and 
reflux — action and re-action — amongst her oligarchy 
of immense estates [which condition of things it was 
that forced on the great sine qua non reforms of Ciesar, 
against all the babble of the selfish Cicero, of the 
wicked Cafo, and of the debt-ridden Senate] — then it 
was indispensable that a new order of powers should 
be combined for bridling her internal convulsions. To 
carry her off from her own self-generated vortex, 
which would, in a very few years, have engulphcd her 
and drawn her down into fragments, some machinery 
as new as slcam-powcr was required : her own native 
sails filled in the wrong direction. There were already 
powers in the constitution equal (o the work, but dis- 
tracted and falsely lodged. These must be gathered 
into one hand. And, yet, as names are all-powerful 
upon our frail race, this recast must be verbally dis- 
guised. The title must be such as, whilst flattering 
the Roman pride, might yet announce to Oriental 
powers a plenipotentiary of Rome who argued all dis- 
puted points, not so much strongly as {an Irish phrase) 
with ' a strong back ' — not so much piquing himself 
on Aristotelian syllogisms that came within Barbary 
and Celarent, as upon thirty legions that stood within 
call. The Consulship was good for little; that, with 
some reservations, could be safely resigned into subor- 
dinate hands. The Consular name, and the name of 
Senate, which was still suflfered (o retain an obscure 
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vitality and power of resurrpction, continupd to throw 
a popular lasfie ovpr the gcv&inmcnt Millions wi re 
duped But the essential oftiLes, the offices m which 
settled the organt. of all the life in the idmini'^tratioii, 
were these — 1, of Military Comminder in Chief (in- 
cluding such a paitition of the provinces as might sea! 
the authority in this officer's hands, and yet flatter the 
people through the Senate) ; 2, of Censor, so as to 
watch the action of morals and social usages upon 
politics ; 3, of Pontifex Maximus ; 4, and finally, 
of Tribune. The tribunitial power, nest after the 
military power, occupied the earliest anxieties of the 
CfBsars. All these pikers, and some others belonging 
to less dignified functions, were made to run through 
the same central rings (or what in mail-coach harness 
is called the turrets') : the ' ribbons ' were tossed up to 
one and the same imperial coachman, looking as ami- 
able as he could, but, in fact, a very truculent person- 
age, having powers more unlimited than was always 
safe for himself. And now, after all this change of 
things, what was to be the name? By what lille should 
men know him ? Much depended upon that. The 
tremendous symbols of S. P. Q. E. still remained ; nor 
had they lost their power. On the contrary, the great 
idea of the Roman destiny, as of some vast phantom 
moving under God to some unknown end, was greater 
than ever: the idea was now so great, that it had 
outgrown all its representative realities. Consul and 
Proconsul would no longer answer, because they rep- 
resented too exclusively the interior or domestic foun- 
tains of power, and not the external relations to the 
terraqueous globe which were beginning to expand with 
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sudden accelerations of velocity. The central power 
could not be forgotten by any wlio were near enough 
10 have tasted its wralh ; but now there was arising a 
necessity for expressing, by some great unity of de- 
nomination, so as no longer to lose the totality in the 
separate partitions — the enormity of the circumference. 
A necessity for this had repeatedly been found in nego- 
tiations, and in contests of ceremonial rank with oriental 
powers, as between ourselves and China. With Persia, 
the greatest of these powers, an instinct of inevitable 
collision'" had, for some lime, been ripening. It be- 
came requisite that there should be a representative 
officer for the whole Roman grandeur, and one capable 
of standing on the same level as the Persian king of 
kings ; and this necessity arose at the very same 
moment that a new organization was required of Ho- 
maii power for domestic purposes. There is no doubt 
that both purposes were consulted in the choice of the 
title of Imperator. The chief alternative title was that 
of Dictator, But to this, as regarded Romans, there 
were two objections — first, that it was a mere provis- 
ional title, always commemorating a transitional emer- 
gency, and pointing to some happier condition, which 
the extraordinary powers of the officer ought soon to 
establish. It was in the nature of a problem, and con- 
tinually asked for its own solutien. The Dictator dic- 
tated. He was the greatest ipse dixit that ever was 
heard of It reminded the people verbally of despotic 
powers and autocracy. Then again, as regarded foreign 
nations, unacquainted with the Roman constitution, and 
throughout the servile East incapable of understanding 
it, the title of Dictator had no meaning at all. The 
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do you lino him N ! \ lied our 

rebellious fr d m g h f hf ly anslated, 

«D ' Are J S h d S Ed ard, now 

Ihoioiighly 1 d 1 I 1 11 onorable 

the Speaker A p 1 S h ame of 

the Common f E gl d P 1 m ssembled, 

quaiter nata j h 1 f Tl sa d in that 

dreadful \oii, wl h p i d penitent 

offenders k I ) h f 1- H e. The 

carter, more k by ! han the 

words, spoke J D bb (t h II horse,) 

which procured p I hi g Speaker, 

and then replied thus — ' Speaker! Why, if so be as 
thou can at speak, whoy-y-y-y-y,' {in the tremulous un- 
duUtioa with which !ie was used to utter his sovereign 
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whoah h h h to his horses,) ' Wboj y y y didn't a speak 
aforp ' The wagoner, it '.eemed, had presumed Sir 
Edward, from hn mute panlomime, to be a dumb 
m-iti , and ill wh ch the proud Speaker gamed, by the 
proclimat on of bis stjle and t tie was, to be exone 
rated from that suepii'ion but to thi, heavy liscredit of 
his sanity A Reman Dictator stood quite as poor a 
chance with foreigners as our 'Speaker with a lustic 
'Diclatori If t bim dictate to hiswife, but he shaVt 
dictate to us' Any t tie, to prDsper with distant 
nat ons mu&t rest upon the has s of aims And tb s 
fell n admirably with the polit cal exigency for Rome 
herself The title of Imperator wis liable to no 
jealousj Be ng entirely a military title, it clashed 
with no civil pretensions whatever Be ng a mil tary 
title that recorded a tiiumph ovpr e\tern d enemies in 
the field. It was dear to the patriotic heart, whilst it 
directed the eje to a quarter where all increase of 
power was concurrent with increase of benefit to the 
State An! again, a-i the honor had bten hitherto 
purely titular, accompan ed by some auctontas in the 
Roman «ienae, [not always honor, for Cicero was an 
Imperator for (.dician enplo ts, which he rppjrts with 
lau^httr,] but no separate aithoiity in out modLrn 
senie E^en m mditary circles it was oppn to little 
jealousy , nor apparently could ripen into a sb-ipc that 
ever would be so since accord ng to all piecedent, it 
would be contmuallj balanced by thp extension of the 
same t tie, under popular militarv sulTiagp, to other 
fortunate leaders Who could ior see, at the inaugi 
ration of ih s reform that this piecedent would be 
abolished? who could guess that henccforwards no 
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more triumphs, {but only a spartug distribution of 
triumphal decoratiooi,) henceforwards no more im- 
peratorial titles for anybody out of the one consecrated 
family ' AU this was hidden in the bosom of the 
earhest Imperitor he seemed, to the great mass of 
the people, perfectly mnocent of civic ambilun he 
rested upon his truncheon, it, upon S P Q R like 
NapoU on he ^aid, ' I im but (he first soldier of the 
rf public tbtt IS, the most dutiful of her servants, and, 
hkt. Napoleon, under cover of this mirtial paJudamen 
turn, he had "won filched eiery eniign of authority by 
which the organs of public powci could speak But, 
at the be^nnin^, ths t tie of Jmperatot was the one 
hy tar the best fittpJ to masque all this, to disarm 
suspicion and to win the confidence of the people 

The title therefore, began in something like impos 
ture , and it was not ceitainly at first the gorgeous 
title into which it afterwards blossomed. The eaith 
did not yet ring with it. The rays of its diadem were 
not then the first that said AU hail! to the rising — 
the last that said Farewell I to the setting sun. But 
still it was already a splendid distinction; and, in a 
Roman ear, it must have sounded far above all com- 
petition from the trivial title (in that day) of ' Rex,' 
iinles we e be P n Rex vz R Eegiim.' 
Eomans a \ 1 he j d n o a cpt it.'^ 

nj he all n fi d cription 

CI pa o Id g e it in 

1 lb a e om and from 
dp Tie title of 

ndee 1 ped lo j 1 a an cended 
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We are all aatonished at Mr. Landor — myself and 
three hundred select readers. What can he mean by 
tilting against the Imperator — Semper Augustus? 
Before Mm the sacred five (that burned from century 
to century) went pompously in advance — before Mm 
the children of Europe and Asia— of Africa and the 
islands, rode as dorypkeroi ; Ms somatophulakes were 
princes ; and his empire, when burning out in Byzan- 
tium, furnished from its very ruins the models for our 
western honors and ceremonial. Had it even begun 
in circumstances of ignominy, t]iat would have been 
cured easily by its subsequent triumph. Many are the 
tides of earth that have f d a 1 y look ba k 
to the humility of their m ti' 

feature. The fisherman h p M P 

tine, in some respects tl 1 f 11 p 

as one wielding both ear hly d 1 ly 1 ^ 

the highest example of h S I k I M 

lukes- of Egypt and the ly J n f h P 

have glorified themseh 
like the Caliphs, have f d 
homage in the fact of b 
(between ourselves) we k 
pcned to Professor Wils n( 
led in the same post-cl 
madman, who, amongst 
which ho communicated 
the following etymolog 1 
respected ancestors the S 
further illustration [quit k 
the fact — that honor m 
from circumstances of h 1 
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these worthy Pagans were a league, comprehending 
every single brave man of German blood ; so much 
so, that OQ sailing away ihey left that unhappy land in 
a slate of universal cowardice, which accounts for the 
licking it subsequently received from Napoleon. The 
Saxons were very poor, as brave men too often are. 
In fact, they had no breeches, and, of course, no silk 
stockings. They had, however, saris, which they 
mounted on their backs, whence naturally their name 
Sax-on. Sacks-on I was the one word of command, 
and that spoken, the army was ready. In reality, it 
was treason to take them off. But this indorsement 
of their persons was not assumed on any Jewish prin- 
ciple of humiliation; on the contrary, in the moat 
flagrant spirit of defiance to the whole race of man. 
For they proclaimed that, having no breeches nor silk 
stockings of their own, they intended, wind and weather 
permitting, to fill these same sacks with those of other 
men. The Welshmen then occupying England were 
reputed lo have a good stock of both, and in quest of 
this Welsh wardrobe the Sacks-on. army sailed. With 
what success it is not requisite to say, since here in 
one post-chaise, four hundred and thirty years after, 
were three of their posterity, the Professor, the mad- 
man, and myself, indorsees (as you may say) of the 
original indorsers, who were all well equipped with 
the objects of this great Sacks-on exodus. 

It is true that the word emperor is not in every 
situation so impressive as the word Icing. But thai 
arises in part from the latter word having less of 
specialty about it; it is more catholic, and to that 
extent more poetic ; and io part from accidents of 
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centre) may be pronounced the grandest wbich mod- 
ern history unfolds. It is, and it is not, scenical. In 
some portions (as the fale so mysterious of Roderick, 
and in a higher sense of Julian) it rises as much above 
what the stage could illustrate, as does Tbermopylfe 
above the petty details of narration. The man was 
mad that, instead of breathing from a hurricane of 
harps some mighty ode over Thcrmopylie, fancied the 
little conceit of weaving it into a metrical novel or suc- 
cession of incidents. Yet, on the other hand, though 
rising higher. Count Julian aioks lower: though the 
passions rise far above Troy, above Marathon, above 
Thermopyire, and are such passions as could not have 
existed under Paganism, in some respects they conde- 
scend and preconform to the stage. The characters 
arc all different, all marked, all in position; by which, 
never assuming fixed attitudes as to purpose and inter- 
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est, the passions are deliriously complex, and the situa- 
tions are of corresponding grandeur. Melius Fuffelius, 
Alban traitor ! thai wert lorn limb from limb by antag- 
onist yet confederate chariots, thy tortures, seen by 
shuddering armies, were not comparable to the unseen 
torfures in Count Julian's mind; who — whether his 
treason prospered or not, whether his dear outraged 
daughter lived or died, whether his king were tram- 
pled in the dust by Ihe horses of infidels, or escaped 
as a wreck from the fiery struggle, whether his dear 
native Spain fell for ages under misbelieving hounds, 
or, combining her strength, tossed otT them, but then 
also /iimse^, with on lb f ml 1 es — saw, 
as he looked out into h m gl j d k d stretched 

out his penitential ha d ly p y f r pardoa, 

nothing but the bla k f d that was 

too probably to ca h h ' To this 

pass,' as Cffisar said h Id Ph alia, ' had 

his enemies reduced him ; ' and Count Julian might 
truly say, as he stretched himself a rueful suppliant 
before the Cross, lialening to the havoc that was driving 
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exlaul of the great moral, that crime propagates crime, 
and violence inherits violence ; nay, a lesson on the 
awful necessity which exists at times, that one tremen- 
dous wrong should blindly reproduce itself in endless 
retaliatory wrongs. To have resisted the dread temp- 
tation, would have needed an angel's nature : to have 
yielded, is but liuman; should it, then, plead in vain 
for pardon ? and yet, hy some mystery of evil, to have 
perfected this human vengeance, is, finally, to land all 
parties alike, oppressor and oppressed, in the passions 
of hell 

Mr Landor, who always rises with his subject, and 
ddates like Satan into TenerLffe or Atlas, when lie lees 
before him an antagonist worthy of his powers-, is prob- 
ably the onp man in Euiope that has adequatelj con 
ceived the situation, the stern self- dependency and the 
monumental misery of Count Julian. That sublimity 
of penitential giief, which cannot accept consolation 
from man, cannot bear external reproach, cannot con 
descend to notice insult, cannot so much as see the 
curiosity of by stander-> , that awful carelessness of 
all but the troubled deeps within his own heart, and of 
God's spint brooding upon their surface, and ^earchmg 
their abysses, never was so majestically described as in 
the following lines ; it is the noble Spaniard, Hernando, 
comprehending and loving Count Julian in the midst of 
his treasons, who speaks: — Tank, the gallant Moor, 
having said that at last the Count mu«t h' happy ; for 

that 

' Delicious calm 
Follows the fierce enjoymenl of revenge.' 

Hernando replies thus : — 
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' Thai calm was never his ; no other will be, 
Not victory, Ihat o'ershadows him, sees he : 
No airy and light passion stirs abroad 
To rnffie or to soothe him ; all are qnelL'd 
Beneath a mightier, sterner, stress of mind. 
Wakeful he sits, and lonely, and unmov'd. 
Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men. 
As oftentimes an eagle, ere the snn 
Throws o'er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stands solitary — -stands immovable 
Upon some highest clifT, and rolls his eye. 
Clear, constant, unobservant, unabas'd. 
In the eold light above the dews of morn.' 

One change suggests itself to me as possibly for the 
belter, viz., if the magnificent line — 

' Beyond the arrows, shouts, and views of men ' — 

were transferred to the secondary object, the eagle, 
placed after what is now the last line, it would give a 
fuller rhythmus to the close of the entire passage ; it 
would bo more literally applicable to the majestic and 
solitary bird, than to the majestic and solitary man ; 
whilst the figurative expression even more impassioned 
might be found for the utter self- absorption of Count 
Juhan's spirit — too grandly sorrowful to be capable 
of disdain. 

It completes the picture of this ruined prince, that 
Hernando, the sole friend {except his daughter) still 
cleaving to him, dwells with yearning desire upon his 
death, knowing the necessity of this consummation to 
his own secret desires, knowing the forgiveness which 
would settle upon his memory after that last penalty 
should have been paid for bis errors, comprehending 
the peace that would then swallow up the storm ; — 
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' For his own sake I could endure his loss, 
Pray for it, and ihaDb God ; yet mourn 1 must 
Him above all, so great, so bountiful. 
So blessed once ! ' 
It is no satisfaction to Hernando that Julian should 
'yearn for death with speechless love,' but Julian does 
80 : and it is in vain now, amongst these irreparable 
ruins, to wish it otherwise. 

' 'Tis not my solace that 'tis " his desire : 
Of all who pass us in life's drear descent 
We'grievo the most for those viho misk'd to die.' 
How much, then, is in this brief drama of Count 
Julian, chiselled, as one might think, by the hands of 
that scujptor who fancied the great idea of chiselling 
Mount Athos into a demigod, which almost insists on 
being quoted ; which seems to rebuke and frown on 
one for not quoting it : passages to which, for their 
solemn grandeur, one raises one's hat as at night in 
walking under the Coliseum ; passages which, for their 
luxury of loveliness, should be inscribed on Ihe phy- 
lacteries of brides, or upon the frescoes of Ionia, illus- 
trated by the gorgeous allegories of Rubens. 

' Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparibile tenipus. 
Singula dum capti circuinvectamur amore.' 
Yet, reader, in spite of time, one word more on the 
subject we are quitting. Father Time is certainly be- 
come very importunate and clamorously shrill since he 
has been fitted up witl th-it horr d railway whistle; 
and even old Mother Space s gro v ng rather imperti- 
nent, when she speaks o t of m thiy journals licensed 
to carry but small qua t es of bulky goods ; yet one 
thing I must say in spite of tl em both 
1» 
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eye upon itself witb the same secret feeliDg of fidelity 
lo the vast archetype, as Mr. Lander's ' Count Julian.' 
There is in this modern aerolith the same jewelly 
lustre, which cannot be mistaken ; the same ' noti 
imitabile fulgur,'' and the same character of ' fracture,' 
or cleavage, as mineralogists speak, for its beaming 
iridescent grandeur, redoubling under the crush of 
misery. The color and the coruscation are the same 
when splintered by violence ; the tones of the rocky '3 
harp arc the same when swept by sorrow. There is 
the same spirit of heavenly persecution against his 
enemy, persecution that would have hung upon his 
rear, and 'burn'd after him to the bottomless pit,' 
though it had yawned for both ; there is the same gulf 
fixed between the possibilities of their reconciliation, 
the same immortality of resistance, the same abysmal 
anguish. Did Mr, Lander consciously cherish ibis 
jGschylean ideal in composing 'Count Julian.'' I 
know not: there it is. 
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KoTE 1. Page 342. 
• Southey affirmed :' — -viz. \n the 'Letters of Espriella,' &n 
imagiQary Spaniard on a visit to England, about the year 
1810, 

Note 2. Page 244. 
' Too muck jcsalth : ' — Mr. Landor, who sfiould know best, 
speaks of himself (once, at least) as ' poor ; ' but that is all 
nonsense. I have known several people with annual incomes 
bordering on £20,000, who spoVe of themselves, and seemed 
seriously to ihink themselves, unhappy ' paupers.' Lady 
Hester Stanhope, with £2700 a year, (of which about twelve 
arose from her government pension,) and without one solitary 
dependent in her train, thought herself rich enough to become 
a queen (an Arabic waUliy) in the Syrian mountains, but an 
absolute pauper for London ; ' for bow, you know,' (as she 
would say, pathetically,) 'could the humblest of spinsters live 
decently iipoa that pittance ? ' 

Note 3. Page 247. 

' Fiom Ilegd .- ' — 1 ftm not prepared with an affidavit that 

no man ever read ihe late Mr. Hegel, that great master of 

the impenetrable. But sufficient evidence of that fact, as I 

., may be drawn from those who have written com- 

\% upon him. 
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Wak (Germanicc wahl) the old ballad word for choice. Bui 
the motive for using it in this place is ia allusion to an eicel- 
lenl old Scottish story (not sufRcictitly known in the Sonih), 
of a rustic laird, who profited by the hospitality of his neigh- 
bors, duly to get drunk once (and no more) every lawful 
night, returning in the happiest frame of mind under the 
escort of his servant Andrew. In spite of Andrew, however, 
it sometimes happened that the laird fell off his horse ; and on 
one of these occasions, as he himself was dismounted from his 
saddle, his wig was dismounted from his cranium. Both fell 
into a peat-moss, and both were fished out by Andrew. But 
the laird, in his confusion, putting on the wig wrong side 
before, reasonably 'jaloused' that this could not be his own 
wig, but some other man's, which suspicion he communicated 
to Andrew, who argued contra by the memorable reply — 
' Hout ! laird, there's nae wale o' wigs i' a peat-moss.' 

Note 5. Page 237. 

Milton, in uttering his grief (but also his hopes growing 

out of this grief) upon a similar tragedy, viz., the massacre 

of the Protestant women and children by ' the bloody Pied- 

NoTE 6. Page 251. 
' Modem military life :' — By modem I mean since the 
opening of the thirty years' war. in this war, the sack, or 
partial sack, of Magdeburg, will occur to the reader as one 
of the worst amongst martial ruffianisms. But this happens 
to be a hoai. It is an old experience, that, when once the 
demure muse of history has allowed herself to tell a lie, she 
never retracts it. Many are the falsehoods in our own history, 
which our children read traditionally for truths, merely because 
onr nncritical grandfathers believed tliem to be such, Magde- 
bui^ was nol sacked. What fault there was in the case 
o the King of Sweden, who certainly was remiss in 
ice, though with excuses more than were hearkened 
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to at that time. Tilly, the Bavarian GeDeral, had no reason 
for severily in tliis case, and showed none, Aeoording to the 
regular routme of war, Magdeburg had become forfeited to 
military esecntion ( which, let the reader remember, was not, 
in those days, a right of the General as against the enemy, 
and by way of salutary warning to olher cities, lest they also 
should abuse the right of a reasonable defence, but was a right 
of the soldiery as against their own leaders. A town stormed 
was then a little perquisite lo the ill-fed and ill-paid soldiers. 
So of prisoners. If I made a prisoner of ' Signor Drew ' [see 
Henry V.] it was my business lo fix his ranson : the General 
had no bnsiness to interfere wilh that. Magdeburg, therefore, 
had incurred the common penalty (which she must have fore- 
seeo) of obstinacy ; and the only difference between her ease and 
that of many another brave little town, that quietly submitted 
10 the usual martyrdom, without howling through all the 
Kpeaking-truropets of history, was this — that the penalty was, 
upon Magdeburg, hut partially enforced. Harte, the tutor of 
Lord Chesterfield's son, first published, in his Life of Gostavus 
Adolphus, an anthentjc diary of what passed at that time, kept 
by a Lutheran clergyman. This diaiy shows sufficiently that 
no real departures were made from the customary routine, 
eieept in the direction of mercy. Bui it is evident that the 
people of Magdeburg were a sort of German hogs, of whom, 
it is notorious, that if you attempt in the kindest way to shear 
them, all you get is horrible yelling, and (the proverb asserts) 
very little wool. The case being a classical one in the annals 
of military outrages, I have noticed its real features. 

Note 7. P 61 

' Melaiiehthon's profound Iken — Th h i J 

suppose me misrepresenting M L I b h ^ P 

224, vol. 1 : — ' The evil of id 1 y h — 1 

hare raised np rival deities ; w h h b d d h 

name of heaven i men have b m 1 d f h f 

God; and such impiety hath 1 k 1 1 h f h 

world, that the Lord of all th ■^ h h b m k d b) 11 
simultaneously as the Lord of H Th Idly 
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not that it disfigures the Deity, (in which, it seems, there 
might be no great harm,) but that oue man's disfiguration 
differs from another man's ; which leads to quarrelling, and 
that to flghling,' 

Note 8. Page 265. 

G d — The true German name of this learned 

ref m S h zerd (black earth) ; but the homeliness 

d p p k quality of such a designation induced 

Ml h h que it in Greek. By the way, I do not 

u d rs d b w M Landor, the arch-purist in orthography, 

I A p II of the name to Greek orthodoxy : there 

IS G k w d hat could be expressed by the English 

yll bl h S ch a word as Melancthon" would be a 

hybrid monster — neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. 

Note 9. Page 268. 
An equal mistake \t is m Mr Landor to put into the mouth 
of Forson any v tuperaUoti of Mathias as one that had uttered 
opinions upon Wordsworth In the Fursuits of Literature, 
down to the fifteenth edition there is no mention of Words- 
worth s narne Somhey is mentioned slightingly and chiefly 
with reference to his then demoLiatic principles; but not 
Coleridge and not Wordsworth M^thns 'Joon ifler went to 
Italy, where he pas'ed the remainler of his life — died, I 
believe and was binel — never perhaps having heard the 
name of Wordsworth As to Forson it is lery true [hat 
Maihiaa look a few liberties with his private habits, such as 
his writing paragraphs in the little cabinet fitted up for the 
_ems de plvme at the Morning Chrmick Office, and other trifles. 
But these, though impertinences, were not of a nature seriously 
to offend. They rather flattered, by the interest which they 
argued in his movements. And with regard to Forson's main 
pretension, his exquisite skill in Greek, Mathias was not the 

• The reader of this ediUon wJU notice that the AmericaD prmtei has 
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man to admire this loo little : his weakness, if in that pmat he 
had a weakness, lay ia the opposite direction. His own Greeli 
was not n burthen that could have foundered a camel : he was 
neither accurate, nor extensive, nor profound. But yet Mr. 
Landor is wrong in thinking that he drew it from an Index. 
In bis Italian, he had the Bdvantage probably of Mr. Landor 
himself: at least, he wrote it with more apparent fluency and 
compass. 

Note 10. Page 279. 
Herod the Great, and his father Antipater, owed the favor 
of Rome, and, finally, the throne of Jnda^a, to the seasonable 
election which they made between Rome and Persia ; but 
made not without some doubts, as between forces hardly yet 
brought to a satisfactory equation. 

Note II. Page 283. 
'S nop d p it.' — The notion that Julius Cresar, who 

m n mu h 'c held cheapest the title of Kex, had 
y n ■t;i d obtain it, arose (as I conceive) from two 
m k ^ — firs F m a misinterpretation of a figurative 
(X m y p geant of the Lupercalia. The Bomans 

w y pu ctilious in this kind of jealousy. They 

h F mp ne time with a plot for making himself 

kin b b w e white bandages round his thighs; now 

tph d was as moch the regal color as puiple. 

Th nk d a f us — of you and me — being charged 

with making ourselves kings, because we may choose to wear 
while cotton drawers. Pompey was very angry, and swore 
biood/ oaths that it was jiol ambition which bad cased his 
thighs in white fascia. 'Why, what is it then?' said a 
grave citizen. 'What is it, man?' replied Pompey, 'it 
is rheumatism.' Dogberry must have had a band in this 
charge : — ' Dost thou hear, thou varlet ? Tliou arc charged 
with incivism ; and it shall go hard with me but I will prove 
thee to thy face a false knave, and guilty of flat rheumatism,'. 
The other reason which has tended lo confirm posterity in 
the belief Ibal CiEsar really coveted the title of Sex, was the 
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confusion of the irulh arising wilh Greek uTilers Basihus, 
the term by which indifferently they designated the mighly 
Artaierses and the pettiest reguhis, was the original trins- 
latioQ used for Impcratar, Subsequently, and especially after 
Dioclesian had approximated the aulio pomps to Eastern 
models, Ibe terms Aulocrator, Kaisnr, Augustus, Sebaslos, &o., 
came more inio use. But after Trajan's time, or even to thai 
of Commodus, generally the same terms which expressed 
Imperalor and Imperitorial {viz. Basihus and Bttsilikos\ to a 
Grecian car expressed Btz and Begalls. 

Note 12. Page 289. 

'Tis' -■ — Scotchmen and Irishtnen (for a reason which it 
may be elsewhere worth while explaining) make the same mis- 
take of supposing 'tis and 'iivas admissible in prose ; which is 
shocking lo an Engli.sh ear, for since 1740 they have become 
essentially poetic forms, and cannot, wilhoitt a sense of pain- 
ful affectation and sentimentality, be nsed in conversation or 
in (M^ mode of prose, Mr. Landor does not makttMt mistake, 
but the reduplication of the 'tis in this line, — will he permit me 
to say? — is dreadful. He is wide awake to such blemishes in 
other men of all nations : so am I, He Wanes away all day 
long against ihe Irespas-ses of that class, like a man in spring 
protecting corn-fields against birds. So do I at times. And 
if ever I publish that work on Style, which for years has been 
in preparation, I fear that, from Mr. Landor, it will be neces- 
sary to cull some striking fla'S's in composition, were it only 
Ihat in his works musi be sought some of its moat striking 
brilliancies. 

Note 13. Page 290. 

' Rocky harp:' ^Tiiste are now known other cases, beside 
Ihe ancient one of Memnon's statue, in which the ' deep- 
grooved ' granites, or even the shifting sands of wildernesses, 
ullcr mysterious music to ears that watch and wait .for the 
proper comhiiiaiio 
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